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to 
COMMODORE  CHARLES  STEWART, 

OF   THE   AMKRIOAN   NAVY. 

When  the  honor,  the  rank,  the  commission,  or  the  snbsistenoA, 
of  any  class  of  Americans  is  at  stake,  the  Gonstitadon  does  not 
al'ow  secret  proceedings  to  be  institated  against  them ;  because  an 
act  80  perpetrated  directly  interferes  with  their  inalienable  and  fun- 
damental rights.  It  forbids  all  conclaves,  or  cabals,  which  are 
invested  with  power,  to  make  deductions  upon  the  accusations  they 
themselves  have  made  when,  unseen  by  the  public  eye,  the  parties 
BO  arraigned  have  been  denied  the  means  of  personal  explanation 
or  defense  I 

As  Americans,  we  claim  to  belong  to  a  nation  distinguished  for 
its  freedom,  its  justice,  and  its  intelligence ;  and  to  deprive  a  citi- 
zen of  all  that  is  dear  in  life,  while  absent  and  unconscious;  to 
roa  ign  his  reputation,  without  opportunity  of  defense,  and  thus 
bring  upon  him  shame  or  destitution,  is  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  country,  and  cannot  but  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people  I 
Whatever  proceeding,  under  our  institutions,  tends  to  elicit  truth 
and  justice,  requires  the  sanction  of  religious  obligation,  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  and  a  faithful  record  I 

The  board  of  officers  that  have  recently  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
reputation,  fortune,  and  happiness,  of  the  entire  naval  corps,  have 
exercised  just  such  discretionary  power  as  we  know  to  be  at  war 
with  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  law  of  Congress. 

No  class  of  citizens  in  our  land  are  more  tenacious  of  their  rank 
than  officers  of  the  navy ;  and  the  desire  for  honorable  promotion 
is  cherished  with  an  interest  that  no  suffering  nor  sacrifice  caa 
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remove.  Is  it  for  the  mere  consideration  it  confers,  or  the  addi- 
tional pecuniary  advantage  it  involves?  No;  bat  because  of  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  a  life-service  to  the  honor,  usefulness,  defense 
and  glory  of  their  country.  And  hence,  no  apparent  rank,  however 
high,  no  ce.npensation,  however  adequate  to  his  personal  ease  and 
comfort,  ever  atones,  in  the  estimation  of  a  right-minded  and  gal- 
lant o£Scer,  for  tlie  sullied  honor  which  has  destroyed  equality  with 
his  associates  ia  the  service. 

To  the  integrity,  the  talents,  the  distinguished  services,  and  the 
lofty  patriotism  of  the  senior  post-Captain,  the  highest  and  the 
oldest  officer  of  the  navy,  of  whose  record  the  whole  country  is 
proud,  the  author  now  respectfully  dedicates  these  pages. 

The  noblest  motives  Uiat  could  actuate  an  American  belong 
to  him.  The  great  exploits  of  the  navy  belong  to  him.  The 
most  enduring  and  substantial  benefits  of  this  great  arm  of  the 
public  service  have  been  conferred  by  himl  No  greater  glory, 
therefore,  has  been  shed  upon  our  country^s  history  than  that 
reflected  by  its  distinguished  citizen.  Commodore  Charles  Stewart. 
He  surrendered  a  lucrative  and  honorable  position  in  the  commer- 
cial marine,  and,  under  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  entered  the 
service  of  the  navy  the  9th  of  March,  1798.  In  1800,  during  our 
hostilities  with  France,  he  commanded  the  small  schooner  Experi' 
ment,  of  twelve  guns,  with  which  he  captured  several  armed  vessels 
of  the  enemy  |  He  subseq^'ently  secured  the  La  Diane  from  his 
adversaries,  a  three-masted  ship,  and,  with  his  small  force,  put  to 
fliglit  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  which  ordinary  sagacity  would  have 
assiuned  to  be  an  impossibility. 

In  1801,  when  the  reduction  of  the  navy  was  made,  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  this  brave  officer  was  retained  to  reflect  iiis  own  heroism 
upon  the  service,  and,  like  the  stars  he  displayed  in  so  much  tri- 
umph, to  add  new  lustre  to  the  American  name !  When  the  war 
was  waged  against  Tripoli,  the  gallant  Stewart  was  in  the  squadron 
of  Commodore  Preble,  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  second  conflict 
with  a  hostile  power.  We  find  him  commanding  the  Siren^  and 
actively  engaged  in  burning  the  Philadelphia  in  the  very  harbor  of 
tlie  enemy,  and  afterwards  received  upon  his  deck  the  illustrious 
officer  to  whom  that  achievement  was  especially  committed  I  The 
naval  encounters  of  the  subsequent  four  years  won  for  the  young 
lieutenant  a  reputation  which  has  grown  brighter  ever  since ;  while 
the  navy  acquired  for  the  tame  of  our  country,  under  her  flag,  so 
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fi^allantlj  borne  by  him,  a  halo  of  light  which  has  never  been  over- 
shadowed ! 

Very  early  after  the  cessation  of  these  hostilities,  Commodore  Stew- 
art was  tendered  the  commission  of  Gtiptain,  bearing  date  the  22d 
April,  1806,  a  position  under  which  he  has  sacrificed  every  personul 
consideration  to  the  lienor  of  the  American  tiag  and  tl>e  fair  fame 
of  his  own  pure  and  beantiful  name.  In  order  to  become  familiar- 
ized with  the  ocean  and  the  practical  arts  and  habits  of  navigation, 
Oaptain  Stewart,  with  the  permission  of  the  Government,  entered 
several  private  expeditions  for  exploration  and  trade ;  thus  enlarging 
Ids  experience  for  the  service  during  the  seven  years  interval  which 
l>receded  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812;  so  thjit  imbued  with 
every  quality  to  defend  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  country,  he  waa 
prepared  to  rush  into  action  on  the  first  summons  to  the  battle ! 
President  Madison,  supposing  there  was  no  other  way  to  save  our 
armed  vessels  but  by  drawing  tli<;m  into  the  docks  for  protection, 
would  have  adopted  that  policy  to  shield  them  from  the  foe,  but  for 
the  timely  counsel  of  Oommodort  Stewart !  To  him,  therefore,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  fresh  pride  and  exultation  that  was  awakened 
for  our  country  on  the  ocean  in  the  last  war  with  England,  as 
every  note  of  victory  from  that  scene  of  action  sent  a  new  throb  of 
joy,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  just  and  glorious  interests  of  our 
nation  ! 

Commodore  Stewart  comtnanced  the  frigate  Constitution^  and 
while  cruising  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  he  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Gyane  and  Levant,  two  English  vessels,  and  conquered 
both  !  At  the  close  of  this  war,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  our  ocean 
victories,  ho  important  in  their  national  bearing,  had  resulted  from 
the  wisdom  of  Commodore  Stewart,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Madison  had  deferred !  And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1816 — ^February  22d,  passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  President  to 
present  tliis  illustrious  officer  with  a  gold  medal,  expressive  of  the 
high  sense  the  country  entertained  for  his  character,  conduct,  and 
services ;  and  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  like- 
wise tendered  similar  exhibitions  of  praise.  He  then  followed  our 
pennant  upon  the  shores  of  South  America,  in  behalf  of  liberty, 
and  watched  the  condition  of  these  new  born  republics ;  where 
from  1821  to  1824  he  commanded  the  squadron  of  the  Pacific. 
When  science  and  humanity  demanded,  we  found  him  penetrating 
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the  ioes  of  the  polos ;  when  despotic  vengeance  demanded,  we  fonnd 
him  there  too,  nobly  ezecating  the  mission  of  this  great  nation  I 

And  now,  with  what  indignation  and  Hliame  do  we  recall  the  fact, 
that  Commodore  Stewart  was  made  the  distinguished  victim  of  that 
irresponsible  cabal,  whose  Judgment  the  President  of  the  country, 
without  a  single  disinterested  channel  of  explanation  or  enquiry, 
adopted !  But  the  verdict  of  the  people  rejects  the  decision  of  that 
President  and  Board  I  And  grateful  for  the  eminent  public  servicesi 
which  have  giren  prestige  to  the  Navy,  and  elevated  and  adorned 
the  history  of  the  country  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  the  Author, 
as  an  humble  representative  of  millions  of  her  countrymen,  re-affirms 
the  trnth  of  history,  and  inscribes  this  evidence  of  her  admiration 
and  confidence  to  Oommodore  Oharlea  Stewart. 
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FIRST  AMERICAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION 


CHAPTER    I. 


Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  stimulus 
to  comme7'cial  or  maritime  research,  adds  to 
our  national  resources,  and  becomes  an  impor- 
tant element  to  the  foundation  of  our  national 
power. 

For  fifty  years  after  our  independence  as  a 
nation  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  more  than  forty  after 
our  present  matchless  form  of  government  had 
been  adopted,  we  remained,  for  maritime  and 
scientific  knowledge,  wholly  pensioners  upon 
foreign  governments. 

We  had  not  given  a  single  impetus  to  a 
national  enterprise  ;  we  had  not  contributed  a 
single   dollar    for    the    promotion   of   scientific 
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intelligence  ;  we  had  not  taken  a  step  to  ad- 
vance navigation  as  a  science  ;  our  ships  sailed 
by  charts  which  we  had  no  part  in  making ;  and 
not  a  mathematical  instrument  had  we  then  con- 
structed. Even  Spain,  with  her  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  monopoly,  had  shamed  us  by  contribu- 
tions to  geographical  knowledge,  in  the  form 
of  numerous  charts.  The  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese had  ventured  into  unknown  seas  and 
made  important  discoveries.  The  Danes  and 
Norwegians  had  pushed  into  the  Arctic  regions 
and  planted  colonies  on  the  ice-bound  shores 
of  Greenland.  The  torrid  zone,  supposed  to 
have  nothing  but  sandy  deserts  and  a  vertical 
sun,  had  been  found  to  teem  with  organic  life, 
and  with  a  denser  population  than  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  The  frigid,  too,  no  longer  lay  under 
perpetual  snows,  and  navigators  had  seen  plants 
grow,  arid  flowers  bloom,  in  its  partial  summer. 
Russia  had  made  discoveries  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Her  expeditions  had  penetrated  into 
Tartary,  north  of  Thibet,  apd  under  the  snow- 
capped ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and  Imans,  and 
the  northwest  portion  of  our  own  continent. 
A^/hile  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  she  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  boasted 
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of  having  discovered  islands  that  Cook  never 
saw. 

England,  however,  had  been  preeminent  in 
her  scientific  explorations.  Under  her  auspices 
the  whale-fishery  was  transferred  from  East 
to  West  Greenland.  She  had  sent  Owen  to 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  King  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  constructed  charts  for 
that  almost  unknown  passage  to  the  Pacific ; 
while,  for  three  centuries,  she  had  persevered 
in  her  attempt  to  find  a  northwest  passage,  no 
generation  having  yielded  to  its  supposed  im- 
practicability. 

Thus  were  we  occupying  a  national  position 
which  humiliated  the  American  character  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  when  the  first 
man,  who  was  a  citizen  of  our  country,  a  son  of 
our  soil,  appeared,  to  elevate  by  his  efforts,  the 
scientific  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  to  equal- 
ize our  condition,  in  this  repect,  with  every  for- 
eign government  of  the  Old  World.  Hon.  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  of  New  York,  was  the  projector  of  the 
first  exploring  expedition  in  the  Unit*Mi  States. 
An  expedition  which,  though  shorn  of  much  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  original  design  by  the  scan- 
dalous action  of  weak,  incompetent,  and  unfaith- 
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ful  officials  of  the  government,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  pregnant  with  beneficial  results  to  this  na- 
tion— the  greatness  or  limit  of  which  no  human 
eye  can  foresee?  This  American,  then,  con- 
ceived and  accomplished  for  his  country,  what 
the  most  undaunted  navigator  had  not  before 
imagined,  or  had  the  moral  courage  to  propose. 
And  he  stands  alone,  at  an  unapproachable  dis- 
tance, possessing  a  claim  to  this  distinction,  not 
merely  for  having  attempted,  but  having  actu- 
ally accomplished  his  purpose ! 


SECTION  I. 


The  act  of  Congress  which  passed  the  14th  of 
May,  1836,  authorizing  the  First  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, was  the  result  of  the  arduous  labors  of 
that  single  individual.  No  one  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Congress  ignored  that  fact ;  while  he 
received  from  the  scientific  professions  and  the 
country,  the  highest  evidences  of  honor  it  was 
in  their  power  to  bestow.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  public  benefit  which  has  re- 
sulted to  the  country  in  its  commerce,  science, 
literature,  and  arts,  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Rey- 
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nolds,  we  cannot  but  invoke  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people  to  these  results. 

His  labors  have  become  to  all  the  subsequent 
expeditions  which  we  have  accomplished,  what 
the  **  tamping  bar  "  of  England  is  to  miners. 

They  have  guided  our  men  of  science  in  their 
explorations,  as  that  bar  guides  the  miner 
through  inflammable  gases,  without  the  fear  of 
being  fired  by  the  rocks.  Nor  was  the  effect 
of  that  first  efficient  action  of  our  American  Con- 
gress confined  to  our  exclusive  national  benefit. 
The  governments  of  France  and  England  very 
soon  appropriated  the  valuable  information  eli- 
cited by  Mr.  Reynolds  in  maturing  out  that  ex- 
pedition. The  Geographical  Society  of  England 
was  in  session  when  the  news  of  our  contem- 
plated exploration  reached  Europe,  and  the 
deepest  interest  was  so  instantly  awakened,  that 
similar  expeditions  were  at  once  fitted  out  by 
both  England  and  France.  And  soon  the  Lion, 
the  Lily,  and  the  American  Eagle  appeared  in 
the  same  constellation ;  and,  what  is  more  sin- 
gular, the  ensigns  of  France  and  the  United 
States  made  the  Southern  Continent  the  same 
day!      " 

Americans  will  remember  that  it  was  under 
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the  administration  of  President  Jackson  that 
this  exploring  expedition  obtained  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  success  of  which  Jack- 
son felt  the  deepest  solicitude. 

Mr.  Reynolds  having  been  early  distinguished 
for  excellence  and  eminence  in  classical  attain- 
ments among  his  contemporaries,  soon  became 
noted  not  only  for  science,  but  for  literary  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ability, 
he  seems  to  have  singularly  striven  for  that 
modest  incognito  which,  fortunately  for  his  coun- 
try, he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain.  His  love 
of  wild  adventure,  and  his  travel  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  had  given  him  extraor- 
dinary experience  as  a  navigator,  and  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause  of  science  had  brought  him  into 
notice  through  his  works  at  an  early  age.  While 
his  address  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  3d  of  April,  1836,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  surveying  and  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  South  Seas,  with  his 
inimitable  discussions  upon  the  manner,  that 
expedition  was  finally  dispatclied,  will  ever  re- 
main among  the  classical  productions  of  the 
English  language  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
that  tongue  is  spoken  or  read.      . 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  this  American 
surveyed  the  earth  in  its  magnitude,  and  beheld 
the  natural  greatness  of  his  native  land,  her  une- 
qualled institutions,  the  genius,  enterprise,  and 
energy,  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  should  have 
mourned  to  see  American  libraries  filled  with 
the  maps,  charts,  and  histories,  of  what  science 
had  done  in  other  nations,  and  that  he  made  the 
resolution  of  the  boy,  voluntarily  acted  out  in 
the  man,  his  purpose  to  stimulate  and  develop 
these  national  resources.  The  only  wonder 
is,  that  this  had  not  been  done  before!  For, 
although  the  survey  of  the  coast  had  been  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  work  had  but 
then  been  commenced.  And  much  of  its  merit 
was,  therefore,  neutralized  by  such  national  ne- 
glect. 

'  SECTION   n. 


In  the  meantime,  we  had  more  tonnage  than 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  together  when  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  and  owned  a  navy 
larger  than  was  all  the  effective  force  of  the 
Old  World  at  that  day. 

Americans,  do  you  wish  to  know  what  made 
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you  so  early  able  to  compete  with  England  in 
familiarity  with  the  ocean  ?  It  was  the  severe 
hardships  to  which  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country  were  inured.  Six  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  John  Smith 
had  coasted  from  the  James  River  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  surveyed  all  the  islands  and  harbors 
of  New  England.  This  was  in  1614.  When  the 
Pilgrims  came,  in  1620,  they  went  to  work  and 
built  ships  at  once,  in  order  to  survey  the  south- 
ern coast,  and  traffic  with  the  natives.  In  less 
than  fifty  years  after  that,  the  American  tonnage 
was  great  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land! Even  when,  in  1665,  Massachusetts  had 
a  militia  of  but  four  thousand,  she  owned  one 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  of  between  twenty 
and  one  hundred  tons  burden.  So  of  New 
York,  at  that  time  in  British  power.  The  very 
first  thing  her  colonists  did  was  to  hollow  out  a 
tree,  to  cross  the  adjacent  waters,  and  commune 
with  the  settlers.  Indeed,  maritime  enterprise 
has  been  the  earliest  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  this  drew  the  seafarer  and 
emigrant  to  the  Atlantic  shores.  The  Indians, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prowled 
around  the  dwellings  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
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necessaries  of  life  were  raised  in  scanty  supplies, 
because  these  sagacious  adventurers  were  busied 
in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  ascertain  the  inden- 
tures on  our  coast,  its  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
fisheries,  then,  were  more  ardently  pursued  than 
any  other  enterprise,  and  from  them,  in  connec- 
tion with  lumber,  and  the  fur  trade,  the  nation 
received  its  first  impulse,  and  its  first  resources. 

Very  soon  this  maritime  enterprise  of  \merica 
excited  the  envy  of  Frcnce  against  England,  and 
this  was  the  primary  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
firot  and  second  French  wars,  in  which  America 
became  the  common  battle-ground.  The  Ameri- 
can privateers  displayed,  at  that  crisis,  naval 
skill  which  rendered  them  the  pride  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  while  they  added  wealth  to  their 
own  enterprise.  These  French  wars  then  made 
the  trying  ordeal  by  which  the  American  people 
were  trained  for  the  battle  of  Independence. 
We  took,  by  these  means,  a  step  from  base  sub- 
serviency to  England  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime 
nation,  of  no  small  account !  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand vessels  were  captured  by  American  enter- 
prise, from  the  enemy,  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  by  .nis  success  solely,  that  ammu- 
nition and  clothing  were  obtained  for  our  cause, 
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in  the  darkest  and  most  critical  periods  of  that 
contest.  General  Washington  declared  that  this 
saved  him  from  a  retreat,  and  from  the  possible 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  disband  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  At  one  time,  when  besieging  Bos- 
ton, there  were  but  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
for  twenty  thousand  men  ;  two  English  ships, 
laden  with  military  stores,  came  in  sight  just 
at  that  crisis,  which  were  captured  by  Captain 
Manly,  and  appropriated  to  American  use. 

The  maritime  affairs  of  the  country,  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  were  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee^ and  we  had  no  navy  until  1794,  several 
years  after  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 
In  1798,  four  years  after  its  organization,  our 
little  navy  humbled  the  -fierce  corsair  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gave  promise  of  the  future 
glory  which  it  achieved  for  the  country  in  1812. 

SECTION  III. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  as  Colonists,  more  genu- 
ine American  spirit  was  discoverable  in  behalf  of 
commerce,  than  after  we  attained  our  nationality. 
Then  it  penetrated  into  dangerous  shoals  and 
eand^banks.     It  sent  men  of  science  twice  into 
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distant  parts  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun,  and  which  duty,  in  consideration 
of  the  imperfect  construction  of  instruments  at 
that  period,  was  performed  with  astonishing 
accuracy.  But,  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Second  War  with  England,  in 
1812,  not  a  dollar  was  expended  by  government 
to  aid  a  scientific  exploration,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  amount  appropriated  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Americans  enjoyed  the  entire  carrying 
trade  during  the  French  Revolution,  when  all 
Europe  was  in  arms,  and  this  gave  our  country 
an  impetus  to  greatness,  and  an  increase  in 
wealth,  without  a  modern  parallel. 

This,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  awakened 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  France  and  England, 
and,  in  1806,  led  to  exactions  on  our  commerce. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  followed  in  1807, 
and  caused  non-intercourse,  which  resulted  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Our  navy  had  not  been  then  pro- 
perly increased,  and  though  it  won  imperishable 
glory  on  the  seas,  we  merged  from  the  conflict 
with  a  weak  commercial  marine.  But,  after  the 
war,  commerce  again  took  its  onward  march,  our 
fisheries  extended  themselves  from  our  own  coast* 
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to  the  shores  of  Brazil,  around  all  the  capes  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  to  the  Maldives 
and  Islands  of  Japan.  K 

Cotton,  which  had  been  several  years  before 
introduced  into  the  country  merely  as  a  botani- 
cal experiment,  now  became  an  article  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  took  rank  over  all  else, 
while  the  machinery  of  the  North  was  at  once 
ready  to  fabricate  it,  and  millions  of  the  race 
were  soon  clothed  in  this  material. 

From  that  period  manufacturers  began  to  in- 
fluence national  economy.  The  sugar  of  the 
South,  and  ^ax  of  the  West,  were  then  brought 
into  general  use.  Internal  improvements  soon 
developed  new  markets  for  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  articles  ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  at  the  command  of  all ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  sought  the  commerce  of  the  sea- 
board, while  the  traveller  from  the  seaboard 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  Thus  was  the  great 
impulse  given  to  individual  labor,  which  indi- 
rectly opened  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
In  laboring  for  themselves  they  benefited  their 
neighbors,  and  soon,  almost  by  intuition,  con- 
cluded that  this  labor,  divided  among  the  three 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  would  best  sub- 
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serve  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  This  called 
for  the  merchants.  They  sent  their  keels  into 
unknown  seas,  and,  in  a  sober  business  spirit, 
they  sacrificed  to  utility.  They  caused  the  na- 
tional industry  to  combine  all  the  elements  of 
productiveness,  so  that  every  atom  should  bear 
its  fair  proportion  in  the  great  result. 

Our  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  adver- 
sity, saw  with  prescience  the  rising  glory  of  the 
western  orb.  They  beheld  afar  the  gardens  they 
planted  and  the  treasures  which  would  be  un- 
folded to  their  children  through  the  shedding  of 
their  blood  !         .  ; . 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 

was  confined  to  a  circuit  of  but  a  few  thousand 

miles,  several  years  after  Galileo  had  taught  the 

sublime  doctrine,  that  the  eighty  millions  of  fixed 

stars  seen  through  a  telescope  were  centres  of 

other  systems.    The  mere  existence  of  the  Pacific 

ocean  was  unknown  until  1613.     Then  "Balboa  a 

Spanish  commander,  crossed   the   ridge,  which 

divides  the  Andes  Mountains  at  the  Isthmus  of 

Darien.     Immediately  it  became  a  desideratum 

to  open  a  passage,  by  sea,  to  this  unexplored 

ocean,  and  thus  to  reach  the  Moluccas  and  E?^t 

India  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Charles  the  Fifth  sent  Magellan,  in  1520,  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  straits  of  his  name  bear 
witness  how  he  fulfilled  the  trust ! 

He  ascertained  the  southern  limit  of  this  west- 
ern continent ;  and  is  said  to  have  wept  in  tri- 
umph, as  this  mighty  ocean  appeared  before  him. 
And  while  the  Pacific  was  traversed  and  the 
Spice  Islands  reached,  Magellan  fell  ingloriously 
by  the  spear  of  a  native.  His  labors  and  suc- 
cesses were  second  to  no  voyager,  save  Columbus. 
And  he  must  ever  bear  the  palm  of  immortality, 
because  he  opened  the  pathway  to  a  new  hemis- 
phere! which  was  soon  penetrated  by  others, 
who  found  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and 
numerous  other  islands  in  the  Indian,  Pacific  and 
Southern  oceans.  When  the  fact  became  known, 
as  to  what  Magellan  and  his  successors  had  done, 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  among  com- 
mercial nations.  The  Court  of  Seville  tried  to 
keep  secret  this  new  route  to  the  Moluccas.  But 
this  only  roused  other  nations  ;  the  Hollanders 
soOix  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  with  incredible 
energy  the  extent  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
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in  this  western  world,  was  made  known.  The 
history  of  the  enterprise  of  our  own  land  teaches 
the  impossibility  of  computing  the  results  of  sci- 
entific research  in  advance. 

We  know  that  England's  efforts  for  a  northwest 
passage  to  India  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  North 
American  continent.  We  know  that  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  was  opened  by  the  same 
means.  And  neither  Cabot,  Hudson,  Davis,  or 
Baffin  dreamed  of  the  Newfoundland  cod  fish- 
eries and  the  whale  fisheries  of  Davis'  Straits, 
which'  were  opened  in  the  same  unexpected 
manner.  Mr.  Reynolds  declared  that  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  remained  to  prevent  the  final  and 
complete  success  of  English  enterprise  for  this 
northwest  passage.  He  showed  that  nearly  the 
whole  extent  had  been  traced  on  a  map,  and  that 
the  effort  was  commended  by  all  men  of  sense. 
"Let  her  have  it,"  said  the  true  American,  "a 
nobler  field  and  a  wider  range  has  opened  the 
South  to  us,"  as  he  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, with  scientific  appliances,  to  increase  our 
national  knowledge  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

In  1826-7,  Mr.  Reynolds  first   brought  the 
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importance  of  this  subject  before  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the 
several  States,  praymg  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  Among 
these  were  a  memorial  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  dated  October  19th,  1827,  signed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  almost  the  entire  Legisla- 
ture. One  from  North  Carolina,  with  the  high 
officials  of  that  State,  and  its  House  of  Commons. 
A  third  from  Virginia,  dated  Richmond,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1828,  sustained  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  most  of  the  members 
of  her  Legislature.  And  a  very  earnest  appeal 
from  the  Maryland  Legislature,  accompanied  by 
a  cogent  preamble  and  resolutions. 

The  House  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  application,  who  entertained  a  favorable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  novel  project ;  and 
who,  desirous  to  promote  inquiry,  moved  its 
special  reference  to  the  Navy  Department.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
sessions  of  that  Congress,  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion was  much  discussed  in  the  public  journals, 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  solitary 
press  in  the  country  opposed  the  measure.    While 
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the  commercial  community,  and  particularly  such 
as  were  interested  in  the  fishery,  whale,  or  fur 
interest,  came  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Reynolds' 
measure,  as  one  man.  This  class  o^  memorialists 
had,  more  than  others,  felt  the  want  of  this 
expedition  ;  and  their  ardor  in  its  behalf  was 
marked  with  energy.  The  memorial  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  was  commended  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  evidenced  much  laborious  and  extended  re- 
search, and  set  forth  the  necessity  of  protection 
to  our  commerce  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  with  a 
zeal  becoming  its  magnitude. 

The*  session,  however,  was  too  near  its  close 
to  pass  a  law  on  the  subject,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
bill,  the  House  voted  a  resolution,  affirming  the 
expediency  of  sending  one  of  our  small  public 
vessels  into  the  Pacific  and  South  Seas,  and 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  such  facilities  to  the  Navy  Department 
as  would  enable  this  exploration  to  be  under- 
taken. 

These  resolutions  reflected,  at  that  moment, 
the  sentiments  of  all  our  great  commercial  cities, 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  comprising  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
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presented  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  of  its  members. 


SECTION   V. 

The  Navy  Department  went  about  the  work 
it  was  thus  empowered  to  do,  for  there  was 
neither  time  nor  pretext  for  delay.  The  Pea- 
cock was  repaired  for  the  expedition — officers 
of-  approved  skill  were  ordered  to  be  in  readi- 
ness— seamen  were  enlisted — books  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  ordered — and  the  aid  of 
scientific  counsel  sought  by  correspondence  with 
men  of  science  throughout  the  country.     * 

Samuel  L.  Southard  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and,  giving  to  the  expedition  the  sanction 
of  his  highly  cultivated  mind,  did  all  that  prudent 
foresight  could  suggest  to  render  it  alike  useful 
and  honorable  to  the  nation.  The  succeeding 
session  of  Congress,  the  reported  bill  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Senate,  too,  there 
was  known  to  have  been  a  decided  majority  in 
its  favor.  But  the  detail  of  the  plan  elicited  a 
difference  in  opinion,  and  in  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  the  close  of  the  session,  Congress  finally 
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adjourned  before  the  bill,  as  modified,  was  reached 
by  the  Senate.  This  was  the  termination  of 
President  Adams'  administration. 

Under  General  Jackson,  Governor  Branch  of 
North  Carolina  was  placed  over  the  Navy  De- 
partment. He  was  opposed  to  the  expedition, 
and  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  new  administration 
corresponded  with  his  view.  "Retrenchment  and 
economy"  had  been  the  party  watchword,  and, 
under  its  specious  pretence,  the  expedition,  so 
well-matured  and  auspicious  of  such  salutary  re- 
sults to  the  country,  was  suspended  I 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Reynolds  went  abroad 
and  gave  Jive  years  of  his  life  to  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe.  He  penetrated  the  South 
Seas,  and  sailed  along  the  confines  of  the  Antarc- 
tic circle.  He  confirmed,  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, all  the  information  previously  derived  from 
others,  and,  with  an  abiding  conviction  that  honor, 
interest,  duty,  and  humanity,  called  for  this  na- 
tional expedition,  more  than  ever  before,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  to  that  end,  in 
1834,  and  renewed  his  labors  before  Congress, 
which  were  most  happily  triumphant. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Our  whale  ships,  in  their  untried  paths,  had, 
for  years,  been  discovering  new  reefs,  new  is- 
lands, and  new  dangers ;  and  these  facts  were 
always  communicated  to  whatever  vessels  they 
might  chance  to  meet.  Instead  of  the  beaten 
track,  these  American  whalers,  after  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  made  their  voyages  along  the  Span- 
ish main.  And,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
European  constructors  of  maps  and  charts  ap- 
propriated this  very  information,  obtained  through 
Americans,  to  their  own  benefit,  and  without  ever 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  individuals  from  whom 
the  information  was  derived. 

The  annals  of  no  other  nation  furnish  the  same 
record  of  daring  and  successful  enterprise  that  is 
presented  by  the  silent  and  unobtrusive  action  of 
the  American  fishermen ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  ascertained,  from  this  pure  and 
original  source,   the  topography  of  the  whole 
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range  of  seas  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  oceans,  and  visited  Newport,  New 
Bedford,  and  Nantucket,  in  1828,  to  consult  the 
log  of  each  of  the  sturdy  mariners  he  might  find 
in  port,  and  to  commune  with  them  on  the  great 
commercial  importance  of  the  national  enterprise. 
So,  of  those  engaged  in  the  seal  trade.  The 
occupation  of  these  men  is  still  more  adventurous 
and  (?aring.  In  the  smallest  vessels  they  sweep 
the  rocky  shores  of  Patagonia,  and  the  islands 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  the  whole  coast  of  South 
America.  They  skirt  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  Africa ;  they  circle  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  plunge  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  are 
often  close  to  the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  circle ! 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  out 
two  ships  for  discovery,  they  became,  on  one  oc- 
casion, involved  in  a  thick  fog  between  the  South 
Shetland  Islands  and  Palmer's  Land ;  to  their 
great  astonishment,  as  it  dissipated,  they  descried 
a  small  vessel,  of  fifty  tons'  burden,  between  their 
ships,  with  the  American  flag  at  the  masthead ! 
The  Russian  commander  hoisted  his  colors,  and 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  American  captain  to 
visit  his  ship.    After  the  customary  interchanges, 

the  commodore   inquired  of  the  captain  as  to 
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their  present  locality,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  in  sight  of  the  South  Shetland  Isles  ; 
*'  and  if  you  wish  to  visit  any  of  them  in  particu- 
lar," added  the  American,  "it  will  aflford  me 
pleasure  to  be  your  pilot."  **  We  were  felicita- 
ting ourselves,"  said  the  Russian,  "  that  we  had 
made  a  discovery,  until  the  light  showed  us  an 
American  vessel  alongside,  which  now  offers  to 
pilot  me  into  port,  where  several  of  his  own  na,- 
tion  are  at  anchor!  We  must  surrender  the 
enterprise  to  you  Americans,  and  be  content  to 
follow  in  your  train.  I  behold,  before  me,  a 
pattern  for  the  oldest  nation  of  Europe,  since, 
instead  of  making  discoveries,  I  find  here  the 
American  flag,  a  small  fleet,  and  a  pilot." 

Captain  Palmer  was  the  American,  and  the 
Russian  commander,  Stanjykowitsch,  was  so 
highly  impressed,  that  he  named  the  coitst  Palm- 
er's Land,  which  name  is  still  inscribe  don  Rus- 
sian charts. 

Mr.  Reynolds  afterwards  visited  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  group  of  islands  north  of  Palmer's 
Land.  In  1831,  a  Britirh  vessel  touched  at  a 
single  spot,  and  substituted  an  English  for  the 
American  name !  •  . 
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SECTION   I. 


Th3  memorial  of  the  East  India  Marine  Soci- 
ety, fully  setting  forth  the  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans in  behalf  of  commerce,  and  urging  the  expe- 
dition, projected  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  slept  in  man- 
uscript until  1835,  when  it  was  commimicated  to 
Congress  by  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  exposure  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  to 
shipv/reck  on  seas,  on  coasts,  and  among  islands, 
without  a  chart  to  guide  them,  and  often  their 
massacre  by  savages,  for  lack  of  maritime  power 
to  enforce  respect,  had  become  alarming  to  that 
class  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in  maritime  en- 
terprise ;  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  only 
a  few  years  before,  when  the  government  sent 
the  Potomac  to  avenge  the  savage  t^laughter  of 
our  citizens  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra;  on  the 
news  reaching  here  that  the  "Friendship"  had 
been  captured,  the  liepartment  had  not  a  single 
chart  of  that  coast,  against  which  it  ordered  a 
heavy  armament !  And  the  captain,  having  to 
rely  on  his  wits^  with  such  information  as  he 
could  gather,  ran  the  frigate  on  the  shore  of 
Sumatra  before  he  knew  he  was  in  anchoring 
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distance  !  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury we  had,  at  least,  thirty  vessels,  in  a  single 
season,  at  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  on  account  of 
its  trade  in  pepper.  And  the  English  and  Dutch 
had  almost  allowed  our  sagacious  merchants,  by 
direct  and  indirect  traffic,  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Sunda  Isles.  And  yet,  there  we 
were,  with  no  chart  by  which  to  sail  a  United 
States  vessel !  What  a  shame !  There,  too,  were 
the  Fejee,  or  Betee  Islands.  Captain  Cook  named, 
but  did  not  visit  them.  They  consisted  of  fifty 
or  sixt^ ,  without  any  data  by  which  their  harbors 
or  dangers  could  be  mt.de  known. 

We  have  seen  how  differently  other  nations 
have  acted  under  like  i^rcumstances.  England, 
ambitious  to  rule  the  waves,  paid,  before  1770, 
three  millions  in  bounties,  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch  whale  fisheries,  and,  before  1786,  had 
drawn  six  millions,  and  upwards,  for  the  same 
end !  The  American  whale  fishermen  never  had 
a  cent  of  bounty  m  all  their  lives ! 

T'  3se  sailors,  too,  have  been  the  best  friends 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  fisheries  reach  the  inter- 
ests of  eve.y  class  of  our  people.  Oh,  how  many 
brave  spirits  have  been  the  victims  of  mutiny 
and  massacre,  because  the  government  remained 
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so  long  indiflferent  to  the  fate  of  seamen,  or  the 
means  to  advance  their  welfare ! 

The  capture  of  the  ship  Mentor,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, December  6,  1831,  ?hustrates  our  position. 
That  vessel  struck  the  rocks  near  the  Pelew  Is- 
lands, not  then  mentioned  on  any  chart,  and,  after 
losing  an  officer  and  part  of  her  crew  among  the 
breakers,  the  captain  and  remainder  of  the  crew 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  natives.  The  recital 
of  the  death  of  some  of  these,  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  others,  and  their  escape,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  those  left*  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pelew  chiefs,  is  enough  to  sicken 
the  heart  of  the  most  obdurate. 
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SECTION    II. 

I!^e  question  may  now  be  asked,  "Are  the  lives 
of  ^\}^  mariners  less  precious  than  those  of  fcr- 
.  eigners  ?"  We  know  that  many  ships,  freighted 
with  huiiian  souls,  have  sailed  from  our  coasts, 
never  to  return.  Other  nations  have  not  paused, 
under  like  circumstances,  to  consider  the  expense. 
The  French  expedition  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  La 
Perouse,  who  commanded  the  Boussole,  and  As- 
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trolabe,  in  1791,  was  more  creditable  to  that  go- 
vernment than  all  its  discoveries.  The  kings  of 
Denmark  bound  themselves,  by  their  coronation 
oaths,  to  protect  their  inhabitants  when  exposed 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  So,  England  no  sooner 
knew  that  several  of  her  whale  ships  were  locked 
into  the  Arctic  seas,  than  the  Admiralty  antici- 
pated the  government.  The  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out,  and  the  ■'^^'nguished  Captain  Koss  ten- 
dered the  commant  And  the  French  govern- 
ment, subsequently,  on  learning  the  loss  of  the 
Silloise,  in  the  polar  seas,  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  any  nation  that  might  extri- 
cate the  suffering  crew. 

Mr.  Reynolds  found  the  charts  given  of  the 
Pacific  defective,  and  islands,  lil;:e  the  Gallapago 
group,  without  any  chart  indications  whatever. 
The  American  whalers,  therefore,  were  the  con- 
stant prey  of  the  natives.  Our  consul,  at  Oahu, 
wrote,  at  that  time,  to  Commodore  Downs,  that 
often  fifty  or  sixty  Americans  were  confined  in 
the  fort,  and  not  a  single  \?haler  entered  without* 
mutiny  ensuing,  and  constant  desertion  thereby 
occurring.  Similar  reports  were  made  from  other 
consulates  ;  all  going  to  prove  that  no  commercial 
and  free  people  should  withhold  their  contribu 
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tions,  while  a  spot  of  ground  remains  on  the 
whole  earth  unexplored ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  showed,  by  the  most  incontesta- 
ble evidence,  that  the  national  dignity  and  honor 
called  for  the  expedition  he  had  matured  for  the 
United  States  ;  that  our  commanding  position,  as 
a  commercial  nation,  required  it,  that  nature  and 
her  laws  must  be  better  understood,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  so  much  mind  is  ready  to  act 
upon  matter^  in  subserving  the  great  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  that  the  astonishing  progress  we  had 
made,  imposed  the  duty  upon  our  statesmen  of 
making  surveys  of  new  islands,  remote  seas,  and 
unknown  territory.  He,  therefore,  conceived  a 
plan  for  our  first  national  exploration,  which 
should  be  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  and  proposed  that  an  enlightened  body 
of  naval  officers  should  be  joined  harmoniously 
with  a  corps  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  to  attain  to  high  southern  latitudes, 
but  to  explore  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  running  down  the  longitude  among  the 
islands,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  especially 
south  to  the  very  shores  of  Asia,  was  the  field  to 
which  Mr.  Reynolds  invited  the  attention   of 
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Congress  and  the  country.  His  views  of  the 
detail  were  in  exact  accordance  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1803,  in  instructions 
he  gave  to  Merriwether  Lewis,  for  the  expedition 
across  the  continent.  This  letter  settled  the  con- 
stitutional scruples  of  the  strictest  construction- 
ists, and  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Delaration 
of  Independence  by  the  same  author ! 

SECTION  III. 

A  religious  not  less  than  a  commercial  view 
called  now  for  this  enterprise.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  make  known  the  "salvation  of  our  God 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth "  but  in  pursuing  geo- 
graphy as  a  science.  God,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, left  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth 
for  man's  investigation,  and  has  stimulated  this 
exertion  by  the  "unsearchable  riches  of  Christ!" 
The  Bible  and  missions  follow  the  moral  and 
political  movements  of  this  nation,  and  are  close 
to  the  American  navigator  who  ploughs  the  ocean 
for  new  islands  or  continents ! 

And  while  patriotism,  science,  and  commerce 
have  interests,  that  of  the  Protestant  faith  has 
still  more  staked  upon  these  results  1    In  this 
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connection  with  the  utility  of  American  researches, 
let  us  remember  that  those  nations  most  prover- 
bial for  wealth  have  scarcely  a  name  in  history, 
while  the  hardship  and  adventure  of  others,  even 
though  they  failed  to  be  successful,  have  been 
entitled  to  admiration  and  respect. 

It  is  well  known  that  but  two  outlets  exist  to 
the  Northern  Polar  Seas ;  these  are  Bhering's 
Straits  and  the  Spitzbergen  Seas.  Mr.  Reynolds 
clearly  demonstrated  why  the  British  navigators 
had  failed  in  finding  a  northwest  passage,  which 
resulted  entirely  from  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
the  injudicious  instructions  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. He  maintained  that  the  existence  of 
this  passage  was  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt, 
and  could  be  attained  by  keeping  mid-channel 
through  Bhering^s  Straits  and  rounding  the  head- 
land of  our  continent,  thence  into  the  Seas  of 
Spitzbergen.  He  insisted,  from  the  results  of 
personal  experience,  that  ice  is  never  found  in 
the  main  ocean,  remote  from  the  land — not  even 
at  the  Pole  itself  I  And  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  confirmed  that  assertion. 

The  entire  surrounding  coast  of  the  North 
Polar  Seas  is  inhabited.  The  Laplanders  and 
Fins  occupy  the  European  part ;  the  Samayedes 
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and  other  rude  tribes  the  Asiatic  part,  and  they 
subsist  on  reindeer  and  fish — the  Esquimaux  race 
occupy  the  American  part.  Many  large  rivers  of 
Asia  send  their  sluggish  currents  of  fresh  water 
into  the  Polar  Seas.  This  cause,  on  such  an  ex- 
tent of  coast,  produceiii  ice,  which  is  drifted  by 
northern  currents,  in  tJie  spring,  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen.  It  there  collects,  and  is 
finally  forced  by  pressure  into  the  adjacent  bays 
and  islands.  This  was  the  route  on  which  the 
British  expedition  was  bound,  and  necessarily 
impeded  it. 

It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Reynolds  projected  the  first  scientific  expedition, 
there  was  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of 
square  miles  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  had 
never  felt  the  footprint  of  man !  Nor  had  the 
keel  of  a  single  navigator  ever  divided  its 
waters !  Who  can  tolerate  such  culpable  na- 
tional neglect?  Some  may  inquire,  were  no 
efforts  made  before  those  of  this  American  to 
explore  the  high  southern  latitudes  ?  We  answer 
that,  in  1772,  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Freneau,  made  the  first  voyage  in 
search  of  a  southern  continent.  They  got  as  far 
;.s  sixty-eight  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  there 
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encountered  ice  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. It  concentrated  around  the  vessels,  and, 
sooner  than  attempt  to  go  around  the  ice — sum- 
mer ha/ing  almost  closed — Captain  Cook  retro- 
graded, and  went  in  pursuit  of  other  discoveries 
northward. 

Had  Cook  possessed  then  the  information  Rey- 
nolds did,  in  1834,  he  would  have  selected 
another  meridian  and  pursued  his  journey  south ! 
For  Reynolds  proved  that  same  ice  to  have  come 
from  large  islands  east  from  Palmer's  Land. 


SECTION  IV. 

In  1773,  Captain  Cook  left  New  Zealand  on 
his  second  search  for  southern  lands.  But  again 
the  ice  arrested  his  progress ;  and  he  declared  it 
his  opinion  that  the  mass  of  crystallization  ex- 
tended to  the  Pole,  or  joined  to  some  land  south- 
ward, which  must  be  as  frigid  and  sterile  as  the 
ice  itself. 

Weddell,  who  attained  in  his  day  to  a  higher 
parallel  than  had  been  reached  by  any  other 
man,  did  not  agree  with  Cook  at  all,  as  to  the 
ice  extending  to  the  Pole.  His  views  encouraged 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  confirmed  his  own  experience, 
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although  he  denied  Weddell's  assertion  that  cold 
was  more  intense  in  the  distant  Antarctic  regions 
than  in  the  Arctic.  Briscol  subsequently  went 
out  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Enderby,  of  London, 
in  a  whale  ship,  in  1832,  and  the  existence  of 
southern  land  seemed  to  have  had  confirmation 
by  him.  But  the  mainland  taken  by  him,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  had  been  visited  by  our 
own  sealers  fifteen  years  before,  and  furs  were 
taken  then,  by  our  people,  in  the  American 
name ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  beheld,  on  board  two  vessels 
— one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  other  of 
e'ghty  tons  burden — ^the  castellated  region  of 
the  Antarctic,  with  its  floating  pyramids  of  ice  j 
and  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  nine- 
tieth degree,  or  South  Pole,  could  be  reached  by 
the  navigator,  and  that  the  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  country,  in  connection  with  other 
objects  of  the  enterprise. 

Without  government  patronage  he  had  sought 
adventure,  and  satisfied  himself;  and  he  plead, 
earnestly,  before  the  Congress  of  his  country, 
that  it  might  sanction  his  project,  only  to  add 
new  lustre  to  the  annals  of  American  philosophy, 
and  add  nautical    glories  to  the  imperishable 
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honor  which  connects  itself  with  that  name.  He 
appealed  to  his  countrywomen,  at  the  same  time, 
and  contended  that  **  their  views  of  public  meas- 
ures were  the  silken  and  golden  threads  in  public 
opinion.*^  And,  when  we  consider  that  the  jew- 
els which  Isabella  suspended  from  her  person, 
enriched  the  world  with  a  continent,  when  mon- 
archs  hesitated,  and  ministers  disputed,  with  ve- 
hemence and  weak  superlativeness,  we  shall  not 
disclaim  the  fact,  that  it  was  woman,  truly,  who 
gave  new  hopes  to  liberty,  when  the  race  from 
whence  it  sprung  was  almost  lost ! 

When  our  republic  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
great  Catharine,  of  Russia,  sent  to  General 
Washington  a  request  for  the  vocabularies  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  our  country.  The  result  of 
this  gave  rise  to  a  new  science,  which  she  insti- 
tuted, and  has  modified  the  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  every  language  in  Europe,  which  this 
science  oi  philology  now  pervades. 

After  Mr.  Reynolds'  admirable  expos^  of  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1836,  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  no  longer  doubted  it  was 
fully  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
And,  on  the  14th  of  the  succeeding  month,  they 
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domonstratod  that  wise  concurrence,  by  giving 
to  it  the  sanction  of  law.  It  was  clearly  manifoRt 
that,  by  it,  the  capital  of  human  knowledge  would 
be  extended,  the  boundaries  of  science  enlarged, 
and  a  substantial  fame  would,  thereby,  bo  added 
to  our  great  republic. 


SECTION   V. 

Our  statesmen  were,  then,  convinced  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  point  out 
harbors  for  our  seamen,  and  save  them  from 
captivity,  shipwreck,  and  famine,  on  unknown 
coasts,  rather  than  to  keep  a  useless  fleet  up  the 
Mediterranean,  to  contract  the  follies  and  vices  of 
European  aristocracies ;  they,  therefore,  rightly 
estimated  the  value  of  this  American  deed,  by 
the  moral  sublimity  of  the  motives  which  had 
incited  it.  Congratulatory  letters  from  men, 
eminent  for  learning  and  science,  came  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  from  all  sections  of  the  country  ;  and 
a  full  interchange  of  their  views  as  to  the  per- 
sonnd  of  the  expedition  was  thus  elicited. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Paulding  suggested  the  frigate 
"Macedonia''  should  be  attached  for  the  benefit 
of  scientific  pursuits  and  occupations  ;  and  that 
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Captain  Oatcsby  Jones  should  bo  appointed  to  the 
command.  James  K.  Do  Kay  thought  the  em- 
ployment of  scientific  citizens  of  the  country  a 
sine  quA  won,  with  such  an  harmonious  arrange- 
ment as  should  impartially  reward  whoever  might 
merit  distinction.  ProfoHsor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  regarded  the  expedition  so  vital  to  na- 
tional honor,  whether  as  connected  with  science, 
navigation,  commerce,  or  the  humanity  of  the 
country,  that  he  urged,  with  great  pertinacity, 
the  acquisition  of  the  highest  scientific  talent  it 
possessed,  without  regard  to  the  expense  ;  that 
meteorology,  zoology,  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
geology,  mineralogy,  magnetism,  and  electricity, 
osteology,  entomology,  ornithology,  and  natural 
history,  generally,  might  each  command  its  ap- 
propriate investigation. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Rodman,  of  New  Bedford,  the 
home  of  the  mariner,  gave  vent  to  his  national 
and  natural  fervor  at  the  same  period,  when  ad- 
dressing his  American  brother : 

"  I  congratnlate  you  on  the  snccess  of  your  da/rUng  plan,  and 
now  there  is  a  hope  of  a  national  duty  being  performed.  I  wee  no 
way  that  we  can  look  for  improvement,  bat  by  the  means  which, 
through  your  exertions,  vnore  than  those  of  amy  other  mam  living, 
are  now  appropriated  for  it ;  and  may  Heaven  bless  yon  and  the 
enterprise." 
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Thus  did  Mr.  Reynolds  soon  concentrate  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  people.  The  seamen 
felt  a  thrill  of  inward  joy  to  find  preparations  for 
a  more  stable  protection,  and  the  merchant 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  saw  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  nation  was  about  to  be  cast  upon 
the  side  of  commercial  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise. But  such  had  been  the  advancement  of 
the  age,  that  geographical  discoveries  and  an 
amended  chart,  would  not  alone  satisfy  tho  men 
or  the  wants  of  our  country.  Animate  as  well 
as  inanimate  creation  needed,  therefore,  a  critical 
examination.  A^d  commanders  of  liberal  minds 
and  expanded  views  became  essentially  necessary 
to  the  expedition.  In  this  spirit,  Hon.  Jos.  Dela- 
field,  President  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  New  York,  after  thanking  Mr.  Reynolds 
for  the  fund  of  information  he  had  been,  through 
him,  enabled  to  communicate  to  that  Institution, 
said: 
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'  Yotr  [Reynolds']  efforts  have  been  so  far  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Your  former  services,  preaeiit  exertions,  and  the  better  part 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  South  Sea  discoveries,  hKve  identified  you 
with  the  expedition.  We  have  long  watched  your  untiring  exer- 
tions in  this  matter,  and  trust  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  wishes 
of  your  friends  are  to  be  gratified  in  learning  that  the  superintend- 
ence or  direction  of  the  civil  department  is  to  be  chiefly  committed 
to  you." 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  when 
the  gratification  of  discharging  the  debt  for  prac- 
tical science  and  intelHgcnce,  too  long  due  foreign 
nations,  could  be  experienced.  How  ?  By  taking 
our  national  stand  on  the  same  platform  of  prac- 
tical intelligence.  This  was  the  j^r5«  opportunity, 
and  is  it  wonderful  with  what  eagerness  our  wise 
and  prudent  men  embraced  it  ? 

Winslow  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of.  Boston,  in  common  with  other  friends, 
addressed  the  Author  of  the  expedition : 

"I  oongratnlate  you  on  the  successful  termination  of  your  appli- 
cation to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  a  South  Sea  Expedition.  It  was  to 
your  unmeasured  .real  and  untiring  exertions  that  this  great  under- 
taking owes  its  existence ;  and  I  learn,  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
it  still  continues  to  have  the  advantage  of  your  personal  presence 
and  experience." 

And  as  science  as  well  as  commerce  relied  on 
this  exploration  to  enlarge  their  boundaries,  Mr. 
Lewis  urged  the  propriety  of  a  practical  anato- 
mist to  accompany  the  expedition,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  advancement  of  natural  history, 

So  desirable  did  it  seem  in  all  eye.    bhat  this, 

the  first  American  voyage  of  discovery,  should  '  v? 
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worthy  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  whole  mercantile  influence  of  the 
country  looked  upon  it  as  eminently  conducive  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  human  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Hon.  H.  D.  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  in  address- 
ing Mr.  Reynolds,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
calling  men  of  real  science  to  its  aid — ^men  of  the 
same  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  persever- 
ance, as  those  who  had  distinguished  expeditions 
c^"  the  kind  in  the  Old  World. 

"But,"  said  ho,  "to  you  who  have  studied  the  subject  so  fully, 
and  devoted  to  it  so  much  thought  and  experience,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything  as  to  the  contemplated  arrangement." 

It  was  SO  manifest  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  ma- 
turing his  plan,  had  consulted  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean voyagers  of  discovery,  that  there  appeared 
an  entire  unanimity  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  country,  as  to  the  solid 
additions  which  would  he  added  thereby  to  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.  So  we  find  Hon.  Henry 
Junius  Nott,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  con- 
fining men  to  a  single  branch  of  science,  if  possi- 
ble, and  insisting  on  the  importance  of  having 
an  individual  familiar  with  the  languages  and 
with  philology.  ;,   ,...      ,   ^^ 
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^^  The  oommeroitJ  inviestigfttioiUt"  said  We.  No^  to  Uie  author, 
"  I  presume  you  will  take  under  your  own  charge.  I  am  happy  to 
learn  the  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific  is  resolved  on,  and  one  of 
your  activity,  persererance,  and  practical  good  sense,  is  to  be  con-> 
nected  with  it." 

*^I  have  often  had  this  question  put  to  me,'*  writes  Gaptain 
Thomas  AP  0.  Jones,  "as  to  '^vhat  tUuation,  if  any,  toill  Mr, 
BeyriA)ld»  occupy  in  the  expedition  V 

"  The  an&Awer,  I  presume,  is  with  yourself;  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  to  you,  and  your  unwearied  exertions,  is  due  the  credit 
of  so  interesting  the  public  on  the  subject,  as  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  the  Iaw.  Who,  then,  has  a  better  claim  tu  participate  in  its 
toils,  and  to  share  its  honors,  than  he  who  may  justly  be  called  the 
originator  of  the  voyage?  "Who  can  bring  so  much  valuable  know- 
ledge, derived  from  various  sources,  aome  of  which  you  alone  have 
been  permitted  to  draw  from,  as  you  could  f  I  mean  not  to  flatter, 
when  I  say,  not  another  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  Then  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  any  commander,  qualified 
to  conduct  the  enterprise  as  the  law  contemplates,  as  well  as  the 
executive  head  under  whose  auspices  it  will  be  sent  out,  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  your  services,  to  aid  them  in  organizing  the 
scientific  department,  and  fiirther  identify  you  with  the  expedition, 
by  assigning  you  some  honorable  station  in  it." 

Captain  Jones,  in  this  same  letter,  showed,  by 
luminous  argument,  why  a  frigate  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  ;  why  able  officers  should 
be  engaged  for  that  particular  serrice ;  wki/  it 
should  be  both  of  a  militan/  r^ad  scientific  char* 
acter ;  and  why  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,  the  great 
projector,  was  entitled  to  paramount  considera- 
tion in  its  connection. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  up  to 
that  moment,  done  nothing  but  abandoil  its  own 
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survey  of  the  coast ;  that  its  books,  maps,  and 
charts,  were  but  the  imperfect  productions  of 
private  individuals  ;  that  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  even  Spain,  had  acquired  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,  was 
continually  humiliating  Americans,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  national  and  individual  mortification 
abroad.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  Hon.  Caleb 
Gushing,  present  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  thus  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Reynolds : 

"  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  you  for  the  sttece^ful  exertions 
you  have  made  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  Con- 
gress, to  this  subject;  and  I  hope  that  justice  will  be  done  to  yon 
in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  expedition." 

When  at  Madrid,  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarette,  a  distinguished  author  and,  then,  su- 
perviser  of  the  government  bureau  of  maps  and 
charts,  in  showing  Mr.  Gushing  the  advances  of 
science,  in  all  other  enlightened  nations,  referred 
to  the  total  absence  of  any  from  the  opulent  na- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For,  even  at  that 
time,  Topino  had  reaped  precious  results  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  Spain,  and  she  had  not  been 
idle  in  collecting  charts  of  the  East  and  West 
India  seas. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  another  problem  which  this  expe- 
dition was  well  calculated  to  solve,  and  in  which 
every  American  has  the  deepest  interest ;  and 
this  was  the  source  of  the  aboriginal  population 
of  America.  And  strong  hopes  were  now  enter- 
tained that  some  American  might  by  these  means 
explain  it.  We  had  already  taken  the  prize  medal 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  original  languages  of  our  country  ;  Mr. 
Duponceau,  our  countryman,  was  the  author. 
But  the  fault  of  our  people  has  been  to  study 
man  too  little,  and  hence  the  neglect  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  speech. 

In  order  to  disseminate  the  benefits  of  our  well 
organized  society,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
our  heaven  ordained  government,  we  are  called, 
as  a  people,  to  place  high  before  mankind  our 
elevated  system  of  morals,  and  our  pure  Protes- 
tant religion. 
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Who  doubts  that  the  science  of  philology,  now 
eliciting  the  attention  of  the  most  remarkable 
talent  of  Europe,  got  its  first  impulse  from  a 
woman  ?  We  all  know  that,  when  Catharine  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  made  her  vocabulary  of  two 
hundred  names,  and  sent  it  to  President  Wash- 
ington, for  specimens  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
North  America,  which  he  furnished,  that  she  no 
more  penetrated  the  vastness  of  that  effort  to 
the  world,  than  did  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  com* 
prehend  the  brilliant  results  to  chemical  science, 
when  he  deduced  observations  from  a  frog,  sus- 
pended on  an  iron  hook !  No  more  than  New* 
ton,  as  he  watched  the  apple  which  fell  from  his 
tree,  foresaw  its  effect  on  the  laws  of  gravitation ! 

The  facts^  then,  alone  are  needed,  to  bring  to 
philology  the  prestige  Cuvier  has  given  to 
geology!  These  must  be  had  by  studying  the 
unwritten  languages  of  the  earth.  In  no  other 
way,  can  we  reach  the  affinity  one  nation  bears  to 
another.  This  science  already  has  dispelled  much 
that  was  fabulous  and  superstitious.  The  gypsies, 
a  remarkable  race,  dispersed  over  Europe,  and 
occasionally  migrating  to  our  own  country,  are 
shown  by  their  language  to  belong  to  Hindostan^ 
and  not  Egypt,  as  was  supposed.     The  Hunga- 
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rian  and  Laplander,  though  geographically  apart, 
are  found  to  have  a  common  origin.  The  Sand-^ 
wich-Islander  and  the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite, 
though  twenty-five  thousand  miles  distant, 
sprang  from  one  family !  Seeing,  therefore,  how 
great  an  addition  might  be  made  to  this  science, 
by  the  American  exploration  to  the  South  Seas, 
Hon.  John  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
Mr.  Reynolds  his  suggestions  on  the  great  impor- 
tance of  employing  a  competent  individual  for  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  which,  so  much  of 
moment  to  the  country  might  be  attained. 


SECTION   I. 

Nor  were  his  thoughts  on  this  matter  peculiar, 
for  we  find  similar  suggestions,  supported  by 
argument  and  learning,  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Charles  Anthon  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  theory  with  the  learned  professor, 
that  the  early  races  of  the  American  continent 
were  identical  with  those  from  whence  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  descended. 
The  mummies  found  in  the  caves  of  the  West, 
with  the  accompanying  fabrics,  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Sandwich,  ancT  other  islands  of  the 
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Pacific.  The  language,  which  would  decide  the 
question,  he  thought,  the  expedition  would  then 
test.  All  the  knowledge  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  was  acquired  by  this  science,  and  this 
might  be  the  time  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  American  nation ! 

Mr.  Reynolds,  like  his  friend,  had  given  much 
research  to  this  subject,  and  they  alike  concluded, 
as  we  believe  justly,  that  the  North  American 
Indians  never  were  the  original  settlers  of  American 
soil ! 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  joy  of  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  was  soon  indicated  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  supposing  he  had  accepted  the  appointment 
of  corresponding  secretary,  in  the  intended  South 
Sea  expedition,  he  referred  to  it  as  a  jui^o  mark 
of  executive  favor  ;  and  adds  : 


"  If  I  know  you  well  (and  our  long  acquaintance  leads  me  to  think 
I  have  some  claim  to  that  privilege),  no  one  could  have  been  selected 
at  the  head  of  the  scientific  corps,  better  calculated  to  bring  all 
things  into  full  operation,  and  to  direct  them  in  such  a  way,  as 
must  lead  to  ultimate  success.  A  mere  naval  officer  would  not  have 
answered  for  such  a  post.  A  mere  civilian  would  have  been 
equally  unfit.  An  individual  was  required,  who  should  be  conver- 
sant with  both  elements,  and  in  whom  enlarged  and  liberal  viev/3 
should  be  found.  Not  the  result  of  information  obtained  from 
others,  iut  the  offspring  of  his  own  matured  and  manly  intellect. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  e^utive  has  had  the  good  sense  and 
discrimination  to  select  such  an  individual.    It  would  have  been 
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too  bad  for  another  to  have  reaped  the  haryest  of  praise,  after 
your  ODtiring  exertions  had  fostered  so  goodly  a  crop.  Let  me  con- 
gratnlate  you,  and  express  the  earnest  hope  of  the  final  success, 
which  awaits  yourself,  your  companions,  and  our  common  country." 


Professor  Josiah  F.  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College, 
soon  seconded  the  motion  of  Professor  Anthon, 
for  an  anthropologist  and  philologist.  To  the 
former,  the  physical  conformations,  features, 
complexions,  habits,  customs,  political  institu- 
tions, languages,  traditions,  literature,  and,  above 
all,  the  moral  and  religious  impressions  of  the 
people,  belonged  for  investigation.  To  the  lat- 
ter, the  phonology,  or  sound  of  language,  its  rad- 
ical words,  its  syntax,  etc.  Thus,  the  connection 
of  the  different  tribes  of  men  can  be  learned,  and 
their  common  origin  defined  ;  their  progress  and 
present  location.  This  discovery  in  language  is 
a  new  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  will 
become  the  best  means  of  learning  its  operations. 

Except  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Central 
Africa,  the  South  Sea  explorations  promised 
more  new  facts  from  an  investigation  of  the. 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  than  any  part 
of  the  known  world.  Professor  Charles  Gray, 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
zealous  in  support  of  the  expedition,  communi- 
sm 
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cated  with  Mr.  Reynolds  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
practical  botanist  to  be  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition. We  remember  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany set  an  example,  worthy  of  imitation,  in  the 
splendid  botanical  collections  of  her  Wallich ; 
and,  in  a  commercial,  as  well  as  purely  scientific 
riew,  it  seemed  impossible  to  compute  the  value 
of  vegetable  discoveries  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
nation. 

Zoology,  too,  came  in  for  its  proper  and  im^ 
portant  share  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  programme  of 
the  South  Sea  expedition.  He  perceived  that 
the  original  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  was  rapidly  changing  ;  that 
the  globe  itself  was  occupied  by  a  race  of  people, 
totally  urdike  their  early  progenitors,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  say  from  whence  our 
own  species  sprang  ;  and  that  very  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  animals,  which  are  found,  in  a 
newly  discovered  country,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  tortoise,  huge 
and  helpless,  for  example,  would  not  have  been 
found  at  the  Galapagos  had  it  not  been  evidently 
useful  to  that  people.  With  these  ideas,  Dr. 
Charles  Pickering,  of  Philadelphia,  pressed  upon 
Mr.  Reynolds  the  great  propriety  of  giving  to 
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this  branch  of  science  the  amplest  scope  for  in- 
vestigation.   . 

SECTION    II. 

The  patriotism  which  dictated  Mr.  Reynolds 
to  collect  all  possible  light,  in  aid  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  fully  impressed,  at  this  period,  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  The  safety  of 
our  commerce,  and  our  seamen,  and  the  national 
honor,  were  all  involved.  The  three  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  had  concentrated  all  the  knowledge 
of  a  maritime  nature  on  the  globe,  and  now, 
the  first  step  to  place  us  in  their  rank  in  mari- 
time discoveries,  was  presented !  Hon.  A.  Beau- 
mont, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Pe- 
ter S.  Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia,  expressed 
similar  views  in  their  letters  to  the  author  of  the 
expedition,  at  the  same  period. 

When  the  bill,  authorizing  the  exploration,  was 
on  its  final  passage  in  the  House,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  members  voted  for  it,  headed  by 
the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  then  that 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamer,  of  Ohio,  the  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  addressed  that  honor- 
able body.     Mr.  H.  said  :— 

"He  had  know^n  Reynolds  from  his  boyhood,  and  knew  him 
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well.  He  came  from  his  neighborhood,  in  Ohio,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  studied  law.  He  was  a  man  of  as  pure  principles 
and  fair  character,  as  any  man  on  that  floor.  His  efforts  in  this 
cause  bad  been  wholly  free  from  any  selfish  considerations,  and,  in 
all  he  had  done,  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  to  promote  it,  he 
had  been  actuated  by  those  feelings  of  patriotism  which  should  ani- 
mate every  American  heart.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  the  expedition 
was  authorized,  Mr.  Reynolds  would  be  employed  to  accompany 
it ;  for  he  poLaessed  more  information  in  regard  to  those  seas,  and 
was,  every  way,  better  calculated  to  make  the  expedition  what  it 
ought  to  be,  than  any  man  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  was  to  be  examined  rud  explored,  and  he  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  writings  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  men  of  letters ;  and  literary  societies  and 
institutions  had  conferred  upon  him  some  of  the  highest  honc/s 
they  had  to  bestow.  Still,  this  gentleman,  who  was  an  honor  to 
Ohio,  and  the  whole  country,  might  not  accompany  the  expedition. 
But  that  fact  would  have  no  influence  upon  his  course.  Mr.  H.  was 
authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Reynolds'  zeal  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  expedition,  would  continue  un- 
abated ;  and  whatever  he  could  do  to  ensure  its  prosperous  termi- 
nation V  onld  be  cheerfully  performed." 


Public  opinion,  the  great  moral  element  of 
triumph,  was  now  strongly  on  the  side  of  this 
national  enterprise.  Members  of  eight  different 
State  Legislatures,  viz. :  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  had  recommended  it 
to  Congress. 

The  East  India  Marine  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  members  had  doubled  either  Cape 
Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pressed  it  with 
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zeal  and  fervor.  Two  distinguished  commanders 
in  the  American  Nav^^  Commodore  Downs  and 
Captain  Jones,  defined  its  utility,  and  urged  it  as 
a  practical  business  affair,  tnd  adopted  every 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  able 
address  before  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs. 

The  subject  of  the  expedition,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  been  for  eight  years  before  Congress, 
when  it  was  finally  authorized.  It  had  been 
twice  adopted*  by  the  House,  and  once  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these 
resolutions  passed  in  1827,  '28,  the  bill  in  1828, 
'29,  which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  for 
wa^^t  of  time.  The  want  of  funds  prevented  the 
first  action  of  Congress  being  made  efifective. 
No  thoughts  of  uirfunion  then  entered  into  their 
calculations  of  this  expedition.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  seemed  so  well  designed  to  render  a 
people,  one  and  indivisible. 

It  was  in  all  respects  such  a  one  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  endorsed,  when  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  open  the  resources 
of  the  country,  commune  with  the  nations,  and 
add  to  the  treasures  of  science  and  general 
national  intelligence.  It  was  but  a  counterpart 
of  those  instructions,  given  by  Mr.  Monroe  in 
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1822,  to  Major  Long,  and  those  afterwards  sub* 
mitted  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  geologist, 
when  the  government  sent  him  to  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hassler  made  charts  of  materials  he  got 
within  the  very  sight  of  our  coast.  Gedney  had 
discovered  a  channel  at  the  City  of  New  York, 
two  feet  deeper  than  any  known  to  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  or  the  most  sagacious  pilot.  If  such 
exhibitions  of  nautical  science  were  to  be  made 
upon  our  constantly  travelled,  waters,  how  much 
more  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  commercial  marine,  need  this  survey  in  the 
^  outh  Seas  ?  For  as  far  North  or  South  as  our 
naval  fleet  had  penetrated,  it  never  lost  view  of 
our  commercial  marine.  Commerce  is  to  our 
Country  the  very  pulsation  of  life !  Its  myste- 
rious channels  make  the  revenues,  and  supply 
the  means  by  which  we  exist  as  a  nation !  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  supreme  legislature,  and  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  people,  therefore,  to 
give  every  facility  to  its  advancement ! 
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-  Hon.  Michael  Hoffman,  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Naval  Affairs  in  1828,  requested  Mr. 
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Reynolds  to  furnish  in  writing,  or  otherwise,  the 
advantages  to  commerce,  by  the  exploring  expe- 
dition to  the  South.  So  entirely  satisfactory  was 
Mr.  Reynolds'  response,  so  full  of  interesting 
detail,  so  familiar  with  the  rank  of  every  article 
of  commercial  benefit,  that  on  the  14th  of  March, 
Mr.  Ripley  reported,  that  the  information  the 
committee  had  thus  derived,  was  so  entirely  cor- 
roborated by  that  furnished  through  experienced 
naval  officers,  who  had  made  reports  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  subject,  that 
they  recommended  the  appropriation  asked  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  reported  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  gave  briefly,  but  cogently,  his  rea- 
sons for  favoring  the  expedition  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  projected. 

*  In  1836,  Mr.  Reynolds*  report  of  September 
24th,  1828,  was  ordered  by  the  House,  and  it 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Na^  ,  that  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
naval  archives.  This  report  was  addressed  to 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  furnishes  a  well 
digested  mass  of  facts,  in  regard  to  the  islands, 
reefs,  commerce  and  hydrography  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  ;  and  which  it  is  incredible 
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almost  to  believe,  could  have  been  acquired  by 
the  researches  of  a  single  man,  in  the  longest 
lifetime ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  in  this  document  declared, 
"Power,  judiciously  exhibited,  to  be  the  great 
peace-maker  of  the  world  !"  He  maintained  that 
it  was  for  our  interest  and  honor,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  capacities  of  the  globe,  and  to  know 
what  resources  can  be  drawn  from  the  great  com- 
mon of  nations,  the  ocean.  That  in  South 
America,  where  new  states  and  empires  had 
arisen,  our  navy  had  enforced  our  greatness  and 
our  prosperity  upon  them.  That  we  owed  it  to 
the  merchant,  who  had  put  millions  into  the  chan- 
nel of  trade,  before  one  cent  was  ever  given  by 
the  government  for  his  protection,  to  send  out 
this  United  States  naval  expedition,  on  his  ac- 
count. That  whale  ships  could  not  become  dis- 
coverers without  detriment  to  their  especial 
interest  and  business  ;  that  the  Northwest  coast 
trader  had  a  more  definite  object  and  direct  path 
than  the  whaler.  That  we  could  no  more  support 
our  national  importance  without  a  navy,  than 
our  navy  could  be  supported  without  commerce  ! 
That  we  had  not  sent  forth  a  particle  of  our 
strength,  or  expended  a  dollar  of  our  money,  to 
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add  to  the  commercial  and  geographical  informa- 
tion, except  in  partially  exploring  our  own  ter- 
ritory !  That  we  actually  conducted  our  prizes 
into  port,  by  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  people 
we  had  vanquished !  He  appealed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  was  honorable  to 
repose  on  the  knowledge  furnished  by  other 
nations,  and  remain  all  the  time  idle  ? 

Tyre,  Greece,  Carthage,  Yenice,  and  Florence, 
even  after  their  opulence  was  gone,  left  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  honor  to  succeeding  ages. 
Their  commercial  and  naval  monuments  were 
left  standing!  As  the  Argonautic  expedition 
opened  a  new  path  to  commerce,  and  aggrandized 
its  own  country,  so  have  the  adventures  of  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  gratified  the 
avarice  or  pride  of  their  country,  and  been  the 
theme  of  commemoration  for  future  ages !  Our 
commerce  has  been  extending  everywhere  since 
we  became  a  nation,  and  yet  it  had  been  protected 
nowhere!  •  *  ■• 

The  English,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  Nea- 
politan, Norwegian,  and  Barbary  powers,  had 
cheated  and  insulted  us.  They  laid  out  their 
milestones  and  guide-boards,  and  kept  us  in  lead- 
ing strings !      . 
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"  The  spirit  ot  the  nation,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  is  Afonsed,  an  ^ 
will  never  sleep  again;  honor,  jastice,  feeling,  conscious  physioa^ 
strength,  all  forbid  it.  We  fear  no  storms,  no  icebergs,  no  monsters 
of  the  deep  in  any  sea."  We  will  conduct  ourselves  with  prudence, 
discretion  and  judgment;  and  if  we  succeed,  the  glory  and  profit 
will  be  yours,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  we  perish  in  our 
attempts,  we  alone  shall  suflfer,  for  the  very  inquiry  after  us  will 
redound  to  your  honor !" 


i,t,M 


SECTION  IV. 


The  memorial  of  the  people  of  Nantucket, 
stated  that  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  islands,  reefs  and  shoals,  known  to  our 
whalemen,  not  laid  down  on  any  chart ;  and 
around  these,  floated  nearly  forty  thousand  tons 
of  our  shipping !  Think,  oh  think,  of  the 
amount  of  life  and  property  of  this  nation,  then 
at  the  mercy  of  concealed  dangers  !  - 

Had  not  our  country  once  been  agitated  from 
centre  to  extreme  by  the  capture  of  a  few  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  the  powers  of  Barbary  ?  Did  not 
the  people  then  spontaneously  proffer  to  bear  the 
expense  of  their  liberation  ?  And  when  the  fate 
of  enterprising  navigators  depended,  probably, 
on  some  hidden  reef  or  island,  was  it  less  a 
duty  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  our  suffering 
countrymen  ?    The  touching  solicitude  Mr.  Rey- 
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nolds  felt  on  this  point,  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  terse  and  beautiful  language  : 

"Everything  conspires  to  urge  ns  forward  at  this  time.  Th( 
advantage  of  commerce  to  science  and  national  glory,  seems  now 
to  be  sealed  and  sanctified  by  the  calls  of  humanity  and  an  impe- 
riona  dnty.  I  wish  not  to  be  importunate,  nor  do  I  fear  that  1  am, 
for  the  accumulated  weight  of  circumstances  is  above  all  argu> 
ment  and  entreaty,  as  it  strikes  the  heart  and  the  understanding 
at  the  baaie  time. 

"  The  ftiture  safety  of  otir  mariners  demands  this  expedition  ;  tho 
advancement  of  commerce,  and  our  navigating  interests  demand  it ; 
the  people  demand  it ;  and  our  national  honor  cannot  suffer  this 
fact  to  go  abroad,  and  not  carry  with  it  the  probability  of  some  effort 
for  futare  information  and  security." 

This  appeal,  so  characteristic  of  the  intellect 
and  energy  of  the  author,  recalls  the  remarks  of 
the  gifted  Irish  orator,  Burke,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  in  the  English  Parliament,  on  American 
conciliation:  •     <      •    -  ^  ••       - 

"  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  Colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea 
by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar. 
You  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed 
even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enter- 
prising employment  has  been  exercised,  ought  rather,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir, 
what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  find 
look  at  the  manner  in  v<rhich  the  people  of  Kew  England  have  of 
late  carried  on  the  whale  fisheries,  whilst  we  follow  them  among 
the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into 
the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Straits ; 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear 
tliat  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  Serpent  of 
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the  South.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  roman- 
tic an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  bat  a  stage  and 
resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry. 

"  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the 
accumulated  winter  of  both  the  Poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some 
of  them  draw  the  line,  and  strike  the  harpoon,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fish- 
eries. No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the 
perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexter- 
ous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
pushed  by  this  recent  people;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood." 

Mr.  Reynolds  presented  to  Congress  a  list 
of  four  hundred  newly  discovered  islands,  run- 
ning through  a  series  of  consecutive  years,  and 
showed,  thereby,  that  a  thorough  examination 
of  these  seas  was  needed,  to  encourage  that  class 
of  our  citizens  who  were  absolutely  engaged  in 
the  most  dangerous  service  known  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
merce. The  coast  of  California  had  been  only 
imperfectly  surveyed,  Mr.  Reynolds  stated,  at 
that  period  ;  Vancouver  had  only  partially  ex- 
amined it,  from  Ceros  Island,  north ;  and  many 
islands,  bays,  harbors,  and  reefs,  on  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  not  been  mapped.  That 
our  cruisers  had  extended  from  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Chili  to  the  northwest  coast  of  New 
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Zealand,  and  the  Isles  of  Japan ;  and  several 
vessels  had  been  wrecked  on  islands,  and  reefs, 
not  laid  down !  He  sustained  himself  by  records 
which  proved  that  there  were,  then,  at  least,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons  of  shipping, 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  twelve  millions  of 
capital  invested  in  the  whaling  and  fur  business, 
on  our  coasts,  which  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment no  more  aid,  as  American  interests,  than 
those  of  Patagonia  or  New  Zealand  would  have 
received ! 

This  immense  fleet  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  from  forty  distinct  ports,  scattered  along  the 
seaboard  of  seven  different  States,  made  one 
tenth  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States! 
And  the  fisheries,  alone,  even  at  that  time,  con- 
tributed over  six  millions,  annually,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

A  "       '      -  ■  .'     • 

SECTION   V. 


And  now,  having  given  the  origin  of  the  First 
American  Exploring  Expedition,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  far  that  exp^fSition  executed 
the  intention  of  Congress,  and  the  design  of  its 
distinguished  projector,  Hon.  J.  N.  Reynolds. 
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In  examining  into  the  detail  of  the  present  ex-» 
ecutive  action,  and  of  the  cabal  who  have  sought 
to  shear  from  the  navy  of  our  country  so  much 
of  its  glory,  the  author  found,  in  the  public  ar- 
chives, a  case  so  remarkably  illustrative  of  the 
same  mysterious  influence,  so  eminent  for  deep 
and  base  envy,  and  malignity  towards  elevated 
merit,  which  characterized  this  present  action, 
that  she  at  once  seized  upon  the  facts,  in  con-» 
nection  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  First 
American  Exploring  Expedition  ;  and  will  show 
that,  as  incompetent  officials  who  occupied^  but 
did  not  Jill,  positions  of  authority,  under  the. 
government,  defeated  the  magnitude  of  the  en- . 
terprise,  as  designed  by  its  author,  so  has  justice 
to  the  wronged  covered  with  denunciation  the 
men,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing defeated  the  spirit  and  intent,  nay,  the  very , 
letter  of  the  law,  which  authorized  the  late 
"  Navy  Retiring  Board  !" 

A  year  after  the  law  of  Congress  ordering  the 
expedition,  its  departure  seemed  more  and  more 
doubtful  in  the  public  view.     The  people  could 
not  account  for  ^he  delay,  as  the  commissioners  v 
had  reported  to  the  President,  in  January,  1836,  * 
that  the  Macedonia  GQuJd  be  re^dy  for  m^  ips 
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ninety  days.  It  was  now  1837!  Hon.  Mahlon 
Dickerson  was  known  to  have  opposed  the  en- 
terprise iti  the  preceding  Congress,  and  urged 
members  **  to  strike  it  out."  But,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  his  obligations  ought  to  have  im- 
posed obedience  to  the  law's  behests.  While  thia 
delay  continued,  the  French  government,  seeing 
the  future  glories  arising  from  this  expedition  to 
our  young  nation,  aroused  her  maritime  powers, 
and  actually  sent,  well-equipped,  three  expedi- 
tions to  the  South  Seas,  each  with  a  frigate,  and 
was  preparing  a  fourth  expedition,  before  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  done  any  thing  that 
looked  like  sincerity  in  the  matter  I 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  we  were  the 
descendants  of  that  energetic  people  who,  in 
1797,  when  the  French  Directory  insulted  them, 
felled  the  oak  from  the  forest,  and  built  and 
manned  their  sloops  of  war,  and  were  pouring 
their  hot  shot  into  the  French  cruisers  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  within  one  hundred  days 
from  the  time  the  order  was  given  to  build  the 
vessels !  President  Jackson,  it  was  well-known, 
was  fully  resolved  that  the  expedition  should  go 
oilt,  wanting  in  nothing  that  could  tend  to  pro- 
mote its  ultimate  object,  or  complete  its  triumph. 
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He  was  of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  comprehend  the 
design  of  the  petty  action  of  this  contemptible 
cabal,  and,  even  in  sickness,  his  heart  was  full 
of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  !  In  the  mean- 
while, there  was  a  secret  action  designed,  at  last, 
to  strangle  it,  of  which  the  General's  philosophy 
had  not  dreamed.  In  order  to  derange  the  whole 
plan,  and  render  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  country,  of  the  President,  and 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Dickerson,  after  devising  other 
means  for  delay,  called  a  committor,  some  thir- 
teen months  after  the  law  passed,  to  assist  him 
in  adopting  means  requisite  for  the  exploration. 

Commodores  Chauncey,  Morris,  Warrington, 
Patterson  and  Wadsworth,  tried  and  trusty  men, 
were  assigned  that  unpleasant  duty.  For  what 
could  have  been  more  so,  than  to  be  summoned 
to  sit  in  judgment,  upon  the  deliberate  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled  ?  What  more  so,  than  to  review  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  country,  who  had 
most  thoroughly  examined,  not  after  President 
Pierce's  fashion,  but  in  sincerity  and  honesty,  the 
character,  scope  and  design  of  the  expedition. 
But  President  Jackson  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  Martin  Van  Buren,  or  this  board  would  never 
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have  been  instituted.  The  high  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  nation,  would  not  have  been  so 
slighted,  and  its  aspirations  for  an  enviable  fame, 
as  well  as  for  permanent  benefit  and  distinction, 
spurned  ! 

The  instructions  given  to  this  body,  were,  so 
far  as  a  perversion  of  the  law  was  concerned,  sim- 
ilar to  those  given  by  Mr.  Dobbin  to  his  Council 
of  '*  Fifteen!"  The  major  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  singularly  omitted !  The  great  commer- 
cial interests  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  many  ways  by  which  science  might  be  ele- 
vated, and  the  interest  of  the  country  extended, 
were  all  passed  over,  without  scarcely  an  allu- 
sion. The  whole  purpose  and  plan  was  misrepre- 
sented, when  this  board  were  told  that  "  The 
expedition  was  to  explore  the  Seas  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  more  particularly  in  high 
latitudes,  and  in  regions  near  the  South  Pole  as 
could  be  approached  without  danger  J  ^  etc. 

}.  -         '  -  • 

'  SECTION  VI.  * 


Mr.  Dickerson,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
now  no  more.  And  we  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
make  any  other  comment  on  his  action  thfin 
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the  truth  of  history  imperiously  demands,  when 
justice  is  vindicated.  In  all  the  private  relations 
of  life,  that  gentleman  was  amiable  and  courteous, 
and  he  lived  and  died  above  reproach.  But  he, 
most  unfortunately,  was  surrounded  by  a  clique 
of  small  officers  and  vicious  men,  who  possessed 
neither  heads  nor  hearts  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
grasp  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  expedition. 
Men,  who  could  no  more  comprehend  the  value 
of  national  renown,  than  they  could  build  a  world  ! 
Men,  who  had  no  higher  ideas  of  the  navy,  than 
to  subserve  their  own  interests,  and  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  to  give  glory  to  the 
republic,  and  not  to  aggrandize  themselves ! 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Dickerson  was  very  much  in 
the  same  category  after  the  law  of  1836,  that 
Mr.  Dobbin  was  after  that  of  1855  !  Both  sur- 
rendered to  weak  and  bad  influences,  and  both 
proved,  that  any  other  place,  than  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  would  have  been  better  for 
themselves,  better  for  their  country  !  When  men 
commit  felony  on  their  own  reputations,  public 
opinion  rises  above  party,  and  fixes  its  imperisha- 
ble seal  of  condemnation  where  it  belongs ! 
With  this  remark,  we  proceed  to  treat  the  con- 
spirators to  destroy  the  enterprise   as  the  real 
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perpetrators  of  the  act  designed  to  throw  back, 
with  contempt,  a  solemn  law  of  Congi'ess  upon 
its  members,  and  upon  the  country ! 

We  say  the  instructions  given  the  board,  were 
a  willful  perversion  of  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  knew  very  well  that  the  memorials 
which  came  to  Congress  from  that  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  had  most  interest  in  our  com- 
merce, elicited  from  the  members  the  greatest 
consideration. 

General  Ripley's  report  in  1828,  and  Hon. 
Dutee  J.  Pearce's  in  1830,  were  luminous  and 
unanswerable  arguments,  in  favor  of  protection 
to  our  fisheries  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  These  men  had  seen  Com- 
modore Downs'  lettei',  too,  after  he  had  circumna- 
vigated the  globe  in  the  Potomac,  as  well  as  the 
original  report  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Reynolds  on  "the 
islands,  reefs,  and  shoals  of  the  Pacific,"  in  which 
there  was  irresistible  evidence  of  the  labor  to  be 
performed  by  the  expedition,  among  the  thousand 
islands  laid  down,  throuo:h  error,  on  the  charts,  as 
well  as  among  those  that  had  no  place  assigned 
them  on  these  maps.  In  the  very  face  of  this 
knowledge,  upon  which  such  earnest  comment  had 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  this  board 
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were  directed  to  look  mainly  to  the  means  of 
getting  to  the  South  Pole,  or  near  it,  and  to  see 
if  the  present  force  be  not  too  large,  for  that  sin- 
gle object !  We,  see  then,  the  mournful  spectacle 
before  u&,  of  a  high,  but  weak  official,  attempt- 
ing tO  cut  down  the  first  national  expedition 
undertaken  by  this  great  republic,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  very  face  of  a  solemn  law  of  the  land  !  If 
this  cabal  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  searched 
among  the  archives  of  the  Navy  Department,  they 
would  have  seen  enough  to  convince  them  of  the 
effect  of  a  large  force,  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expedition  as  designed.  In  1824, 
the  British  Government  sent  Lord  Byron  in  the 
Frigate  Blonde,  to  the  Sandwich,  and  other 
islands.  What  was  the  effect  ?  Why,  these  sav- 
ages at  once  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
no  nation  on  earth  could  equal  the  greatness  of 
the  English !  And  the  result  upon  the  American 
residents  and  traders  in  that  quarter  was  so  un- 
fortunate, in  consequence,  that  they  wrote  to 
Commodore  Hull,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  to  send  a  frigate  immediately  to 
remove  or  modify  the  effect  the  Blonde  had  pro- 
duced Mr.  Southard,  then  Secretary,  sent  the 
Frigate  Potomac  to  Quallah-Battoo,  to  chastise 
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the  Malays,  whose  hands  had  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  our  countrymen.  And  more  real 
and  lasting  benefit  ensued,  than  a  dozen  sloops  of 
war  could  have  accomphshed.  ^ 
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When  the  French  had  not  one-tenth  of  our 
interest  afloat  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
oceans,  they  sent  three  frigates  to  these  seas,  to 
extend  and  protect  their  trade,  and  subserve  the 
cause  of  science.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  taught  the 
tricksters,  but  they  forgot  the  lesson,  that  where 
our  commerce  was,  there  must  be  our  nav  r  to 
guard  its  interests !  And  every  speech  made  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  been 
scattered  over  the  nation,  was  a  withering  rebuke 
to  the  maladministration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  convoking  a  naval  board,  to  draw  from 
it  a  report,  to  justify  the  reduction  of  the  force 
the  law  authorized  for  the  expedition.  To  show 
the  miserable  subterfuges  of  this  cabal,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that,  at  one  time  they  declared 
the  idea  of  going  to  regions  near  the  South  Pole, 
was  sheer  nonsense  !  While  at  another,  they 
made  it  the  primary  object  of  the  enterprise,  in 
tlieir  instructions  to  the  board ! 
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The  truth  about  the  matter  was,  that  Mr. 
Dickersou  was  opposed  so  thoroughly  to  the  ex- 
pedition, that  although  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
authorizing,  and  made  ample  provision  to  carry 
it  into  efFeet,  he  could  not,  as  the  servant  of  the 
government,  so  far  sink  his  own  individual  en- 
mity, as  to  implicitly  execute  the  act,  as  he  was 
bound  to  have  done,  and  therefore  allowed 
these  men  to  rule.  President  Jackson  overruled 
tliem,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  delay,  and  liie  Globe, 
on  the  13th  July,  1836,  announced  his  order  to 
have  tlie  Macedonia,  two  brigs  of  two  hundred 
tons  each,  one  or  more  tenders,  and  a  storeship, 
immediately  fitted  out ;  and,  that  Captain  Thomas 
Ap  C.  Jones,  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, and  othcers  for  llic  other  vessels  were  about 
being  selected.  As  soon  as  this  official  notice 
appeared,  the  clique  sent  Mr.  Dickerson  to  the 
President,  to  correct  a  misunderstanding  in  liis 
mind,  by  arguing,  that  "protection  of  our  com- 
merce," "  the  impression  of  our  force/'  ''  our 
character,  policy,  and  power,''  could  not  belong 
to  an  expedition  intended  only  for  high  latitudes  ! 
The  next  excuse  made  for  the  delay,  was  the  im- 
jxjssihllily  of  procuring  men. 

No  conspirators  ever  labored  so  zealously  to 
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defeat  an  enterprise  as  thej  did  the  First  Ameri- 
can Exploring  Expedition !  Tiiey  held  up  the 
scientific  corps  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  naval  officers,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
these  officers  should  fix  their  salaries,  or,  at  least, 
protest  against  this  compensation  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum !  Thus  was  jealousy  fomented 
between  officer  and  citizen !  There  is  no  title  of 
which  a  son  of  our  soil  may  feel  more  proud  than 
that  of  citizen.  And  who  but  they  make  our 
na\^',  and  ^support  and  judge  its  officers  ?  • 

It  was  no  reproach  to  the  navy  that  the  varied 
scientific  knowledge  a  national  expedition  re- 
quired, called  for  men  in  an  entirely  different  line 
of  action  from  that  for  which  their  duties  unquali- 
fied them.  It  was  a  world  wide  fact  that,  while 
our  national  vessels  had  sailed  round  the  globe, 
no  record  of  a  laborious  scientific  research  existed  ! 
Instead  of  checking  a  disorganizing  spirit,  then, 
at  its  first  inception,  the  Secretary  actually  en- 
couraged it,  as  a  means  most  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prise !  He  designated  the  scientific  corps  as  mere 
oyster  or  clani  catchers !  And  so  determined  was 
he  to  dispirit  and  annoy  these  men,  that,  although 
Congress  made  a  specific  appropriation  for  their 
compensation,   irom  the   1st  of  January,    183^7, 
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their  pay  was  withheld,  and  they  were  kept  from 
active  duty,  until  the  4th  of  July,  of  that  year ! 

It  was,  really,  a  most  humiliating  position,  un- 
der which  we  were  thus  placed  before  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world.  That  our  coun- 
try which,  in  the  American  Revolution,  captured 
by  her  private  armed  ships,  fifteen  hundred  sail 
from  the  enemy,  broke  the  charm  of  British  in- 
vincibility by  sea,  and  humbled  the  spirited  cor- 
sairs of  the  Mediterranean,  should  now,  after 
marching  into  the  front  rank  of  nations,  be 
thrown  into  derangement  and  excitement  about 
manning  a  small  squadron  with  a  few  hundred 
seamen  !  But  such  was  actually  the  case  !  And, 
although  the  memorialists,  committees,  members 
of  Congress,  and  the  press,  urged  that  a  frigate 
and  other  vessels  be  at  once  fitted  out  for  the 
expedition,  it  was,  positively,  fourteen  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  when  tlie  public 
were  informed  that  ^' the  only  insurmountable 
difficvHy^-  was  finding  the  requisite  men,  "m 
three  or  fmir  months,  without  interfering  with 
(rrt'angeme?ifs  already  innde  /"  Thus,  did  tlie 
.?abal  expedite  that  voyage  of  discovery !  Con- 
gress ,vent  so  far  as  to  make  a  special  grant  for 
the  increase  of  the  seamou's  wages,  at  the  pre- 
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vious  session,  but  every  dollar  of  it  was  withheld 
from  the  poor  sailors  who  were  shipped  for  the 
expedition. 

SECTION   I. 

Commodore  Jones,  too,  was  offered  the  "ex- 
traordinary facility"  of  detailing  officers  to  visit 
New  Bedford,  New  London,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  crews,  but  that  inducement  which  is 
well  known  to  be  essential  to  cause  men  to  ship, 
either  in  the  merchant  or  naval  service,  was 
withheld,  as  no  money  for  advances  was  allowed 
to  these  officers !  And  it  was  an  undeniable  fact 
that,  after  prime  hands  had  consented,  in  New 
Bedford  and  other  districts,  and  the  commander 
of  the  squadron  approved  the  requisition  of  an 
officer  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  passage 
of  these  men  to  the  naval  rendezvous,  the  Secre- 
tary refused  to  cash  the  draft !  On  another  occa- 
sion, fourteen  sailors  reported  themselves  ready 
for  enlistment,  at  the  office  of  an  agent,  in  Alex- 
andria, D.  C.  The  agreement  was  about  being 
consummated,  when  the  officer  repaired  to  Wash- 
ington, to  ascortain  whether  the  thirty  dollars, 
the  usual  advance,  should  be  charged  to  the  men, 
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or  whether,  in  compUance  with  the  special  provi- 
sion of  Congress,  that  sum  should  be  allowed  as 
bounty .  Before  he  had  time  even  to  make  the 
inquiry,  he  was  ordered  to  return  the  money 
placed  in  his  hands  forthwith  to  the  treasury,  and 
tell  the  seamen  to  "go  to  Norfolk  upon  their 
own  hook  !  and  ship  there."  Of  course,  not  one 
was  so  insane  as  to  obey ! 

Such  were  the  ''extraordinary  efforts,"  and 
such  the  "extraordinary  success,"  in  procuring 
men  for  the  First  Exploring  Expedition  of  our 
country !  The  belief  that  the  feeling  of  the  De- 
partment was  enlisted  against  the  measure,  now 
became  general  throughout  tVie  nation.  The  fact 
that  the  uncertainty  about  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  so  long  prevailed,  and  the  non-al- 
lowance of  the  extra  pay  Congress  had  provided 
for  the  crew,  soon  had  a  chilling  effect  upon  its 
ardent  advocates.  It  was,  evidently,  the  design 
of  the  Department  to  create  the  idea  that  great 
privation  would  follow  this  service,  and  all  the 
wages  of  the  crew  would  be  expended  in  provi- 
ding clothing  for  the  icy  latitudes  near  the  South 
Pole !  And  the  public  mind  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  the  "facilities"  which  this  great 
national  enterprise  received  from  the  Navy  De- 
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partment.  With  ordinary  effort,  the  whole  com- 
plement t)f  every  vessel  might  have  been  shipped 
in  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  that,  too,  without  interfering  with  the 
protection  of  our  commerce,  or  with  the  regular 
action  of  the  naval  service.  The  men,  as  we 
have  shown,  stood  ready  to  enlist  for  the  cruise  ; 
men,  who  would  have  honored  the  expedition ! 
The  public  records,  also,  show  that  when  the 
Department  reported  to  the  President,  and, 
through  him,  to  Congress,  that  ^^  the  frigate  and 
storeship,  which  were  on  the  stocks  when  this  meas- 
ure was  authorized,  have  been  finished  and  equipped^ 
and  are  now  receiving  their  crews  ;"  that  the  ships 
were  not  finishe<i,  were  not  equipped,  were  not  re- 
ceiving their  crews!  So  far  from  it,  it  was  not 
until  the  next  June,  six  months  after  this  official 
statement,  that  the  frigate  was  completed,  and  in  a 
condition  to  receive  her  complement  of  men  !  When 
that  report  was  made  of  the  frigate's  readiness 
for  the  expedition,  she  had  not  a  single  bulkhead 
up,  or  a  yarn  over  the  masthead  ! 

We  find,  in  this  most  incongruous  report,  that, 
after  the  foregoing  statem^  t,  the  President  was 
informed  that  the  Departme.  t  had  not  "yet  at- 
tempted to  organize   the   scientific  corps,"  but 
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would  as  soon  as  "  the  accommodations  were  ready 
for  them  in  the  vessels."  The  reader  can  make 
his  own  comments  upon  this  singular  consistency  ! 
Now,  every  man  and  woman  of  common  sense 
would  know  that  the  organization  of  a  corps  of 
men  for  scientific  purposes  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  apartments  on  shipboard !  No,  no  ;  that  was 
all  the  merest  skulking  of  the  cabal.  But,  one 
day,  in  December,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress  remarked  to  the  President,  that  "no 
appointments  for  the  expedition  had  been  yet 
made  for  the  civil  department."  General  Jack- 
son, surprised,  rang  his  bell,  and  summoned  the 
Secretary  to  attend  at  12  o'clock !  In  three  days 
from  that  time,  the  scientific  corps  were  commis- 
sioned !  And,  to  him,  the  sole  credit  is  due  for 
the  able,  efficient,  and  scientific  board,  which 
were  attached  to  that  exploration, 

SECTION    II. 


Some  may  inquire,  what  reason  was  assigned 
to  the  President  for  not  having  made  these  ap- 
pointments before?  Why,  that  Mr.  Secretary 
was  waiting  for  a  new  appropriation  by  Congress ! 
But  the  General  very  soon  dismissed  that  excuse, 
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by  showing,  from  incontestable  documentary  evi- 
dence, that  more  thnn  07ie  hundred  thousand  doUara 
of  the  last  year's  appropriation,  were  at  that  very 
time  unexpended. 

When  the  bill  was  pending  before  Congress  for 
this  national  expedition,  these  mutineers  sought 
constantly  to  create  opposition,  by  representing 
the  immense  di'aw  it  would  make  on  the  treasury. 
Mr.  Dickerson  then  declared  to  members,  that  it 
was  an  extravagant  enterprise,  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
was  only  to  explore  high  latitudes  South  !  /  f  The 
object  f>f  this  was  apparent !  It  is  known,  that  a 
portion  of  our  public  men  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
authority  under  the  constitution,  to  send  out  an 
expedition  solely  to  promote  science.  Therefore, 
to  have  divested  it  of  its  relations  to  commercial 
protection  and  general  utility  to  the  country, 
would  have  been  to  destroy  it !  But,  the  clear- 
sighted Reynolds  had  made  the  measure  impreg- 
nable, by  the  very  defenses  from  which  its  enemies 
would  gladly  have  separated  it.  Science  was  not 
the  primary  object  of  the  expedition ! 

It  was  the  cherished  idea  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
maturing  this  great  American  expedition,  to  have 
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it,  in  all  respects,  a  national,  American  matter. 
It  was  due  to  the  country,  and  the  just  pride  of  her 
free-born  sons  !  And  American  artists  deserved 
to  have  their  skill  at  least  fairly  tried,  before  any 
step  was  taken  to  provide  the  instruments  abroad. 
But  the  conspirators  did  not  think  so.  And  in- 
stead of  first  appointing  the  corps  for  whose  use 
they  were  intended,  and  obtaining  the  views  of 
these  scientific  men  as  to  the  instruments  needed, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  providing  them,  he  sends 
an  agent,  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  off  to  Europe,  to 
procure  books  and  instruments  for  many  branches 
of  science,  of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  the 
Secretary  himself!  And  reader,  what  instru- 
ments do  you  suppose  were  thus  obtained,  that 
could  not  be  had  in  these  United  States  ?  The 
records  tell  us  they  consisted  of  two  astronomical 
clocks,  one  journeyman's  clock,  two  astronomical 
telescopes,  and  forty-one  chronometers !  Now, 
we  find  upon  examination,  that  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  period,  astronomical  clocks  had 
been  made  by  American  workmen,  not  surpassed 
in  accuracy  an  1  finish  by  those  of  any  foreign 
workshop  in  tlic  world !  And  Halcomb,  the 
American  conistructor  of  telescopes,  had  won 
paeans  of  praise  for  the  accuracy  and  portability 
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of  his  instruments ;  while  our  American  box- 
chronometers  had  received  premium  after  pre- 
mium from  men  who  kept  up  with  the  time  of  day! 
Thus,  among  the  heterogeneous  melange  of  scien- 
tific works  provided  by  this  agent  of  the  Secre- 
tary, not  over  ten,  with  the  exception  of  the 
voyages,  were  worth  any  more  to  the  object  than 
the  Arabian  Nights  /  There  had  evidently  been 
no  naturalist  consulted  ;  for  not  a  manual^  model, 
or  workbook  was  in  the  lot !  And  such  instru- 
ments as  were  really  necessary  to  have  been  pro- 
cured in  Europe,  were  never  mentioned !  So  it 
was,  that  after  fifteen  months  had  passed  away, 
proper  books  were  to  be  provided,  and  instruments 
were  still  to  be  constructed.  All  for  the  good  faith 
of  the  government's  official ! 

One  thing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  after 
the  studied  attempt  to  excite  enmity  between  the 
civilians  and  naval  officers  of  the  expedition,  the 
Secretary  was  for  taking  the  hydrographical 
and  astronomical  labors  from  them,  to  whose  pro- 
fession they  belonged,  and  making  these  improper 
assignments  to  unprofessional  men.  But  as  yet, 
the  integuments  of  these  men's  consciences  had 
not  been  penetrated !  The  voice  of  public  cen- 
sure had  reached  them  in  vain !  , 
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The  object  of  appointing  the  naval  board,  at 
this  crisis,  was  clearly  to  defeat  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, by  reducing  the  force  of  the  expedition. 
For  this  reason.  Commodore  Jones  had  no  place 
in  it!  He  was  known  to  have  been  too  fully 
committed  to  its  interests  to  see  the  nation  sent 
back  fifty  years  in  intelligence  by  any  act  on  his 
part !  But,  fortunately,  the  board  bore  no  sem- 
blance to  that  subsequently  selected  by  Mr.  Dob- 
bin! They  were  men  who  would  not  so  far 
compromise  themselves  as  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  patriotism  and  duty !  And,  looking  to  the  law 
of  Congress  and  the  memorialists,  they  decided 
to  advise  no  other  course  than  that  pointed  out 
by  the  proper  authority ! 


SECTION  III. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Department,  expecting 
to  be  sustained  by  the  board  it  created  for  the 
purpose,  allowed  Wilkes  to  take  the  instruments 
intended  for  the  expedition,  on  board  the  Por- 
poise, in  order  to  cause  a  new  difficulty  to  its 
sailing!  No  mm  ever  labored  more  zealously 
to  defeat  an  object,  than  did  that  clique  to  de- 
stroy the  expedition!      They  represented  the 
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duties  of  the  civil  corps  as  being  degrading  and 
irksome !  although,  at  the  same  period,  the 
French  expeditions,  incited  by  our  own,  had 
volunteers  from  the  best  citizens  of  the  country, 
even  to  stand  before  the  masts ! 

In  the  expeditions  of  Napoleon  into  Egypt,  he 
wisely  foresaw  the  advantage  of  a  corps  of  sa- 
vans,  to  the  ising  greatness  of  his  country  ;  and 
he  knows  little  of  history  who  has  not  seen  that, 
while  they  took  nothing  from  the  glory  of  the 
military  commanders,  they  miide  imperishable 
the  benefits  of  their  own  scientific  discoveries. 
This  was  the  enterprise  in  which  we  were  to 
make  our  debut  in  the  field  of  maritime  enter- 
prise and  discovery,  and  the  projector  had  labored 
long  and  earnestly  to  make  it  national  in  all  re- 
spects. By  it,  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
country  were  to  be  protected — new  regions  ex- 
plored— unfortunate  seamen  succored — charts  of 
harbors  made — dangerous  passages  surveyed — 
important  islands  penetrated — their  population 
to  be  sought  for  conference — the  lives  of  our 
mariners  made  more  secure,  and  our  trade  in- 
creased ! 

More  than  one  hundred  mariners,  American 
seamen,  had  been  shipwrecked  at  the  Feejee  Is- 
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lands,  aloney  and  most  of  them  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  natives,  wliile  not  a  single  effort  had  beer 
made  to  awe  those  savages  by  our  power,  or 
conciliate  them  by  our  kindness.  The  effect  of  a 
natipnal  frigate  at  such  a  spot  was  apparent  to 
the  common  sense  of  all.  The  mere  exhibition  of 
such  a  force  as  Congress  designed,  and  Commo- 
dore Jones  recommended,  might  have  tended  to 
the  immediate  rescue  of  our  captive  mariners. 

Often  a  dozen  vessels,  from  a  single  port  in  the 
United  States,  were  engaged  in  trafl&c  with  ese 
Feejee  Islanders  for  the  Chinese  market.  What 
was  the  result?  These  vessels  returned  to  the 
United  States,  freighted  with  the  rich  goods  of 
that  country,  the  duties  upon  which  had  yearly 
added  largely  to  the  national  treasure.  It  was  a 
matter  of  ridicule  to  all  geographers,  when  they 
found  the  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
expedition  from  the  Navy  Department  named 
but  three  places  on  the  whole  globe,  and  they  as 
well-known  as  the  ports  of  New  York  or  Ports- 
mouth !  The  points  for  general  rendezvous  were 
luminously  pointed  out  by  the  onl^  individual 
competent  to  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
originator  and  founder  of  the  enterprise. 

This  energetic  American  showed  that  one  of 
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the  most  populous  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Feejee  and  Society  Is- 
lands, rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics, 
and  lying  'n  the  very  track  of  our  great  whaling 
operations,  was,  at  that  time,  for  all  minute  and 
practical  knowledge,  an  unknown  land  !  When  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  was  awakened  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  revenue  collected  from  these  regions, 
it  soon  saw  that  it  owed  fifty  times  the  amount 
that  the  expedition  would  cost,  for  the  revenue 
that  had  already  accrued,  without  any  expense 
for  protection.  And,  even  if  that  had  not  been 
so,  it  was  due  to  the  unaided  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  and  the  future  interests  which  it  would 
so  well  subserve. 

•-  I    -•      J 

SECTION  IV. 


The  condition  of  the  finances  of  our  country  in 
1837,  encouraged  this  cabal  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  now  break  up  the  entire  expedition  ;  and 
a  new  commission  was  instituted,  to  renew  the 
effort  to  cut  down  its  force. 

Commodores  Hull,  Biddle,  and  Aulick  com- 
posed   its  members,   and  without  visiting    the 
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squadron,  or  informing  themselves  of  the  real 
objects  of  the  enterprise,  they  reported  favorably 
for  the  conspirators,  and  recommended  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock,  instead  of  the  Macedonia,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  minor  vessels.  The  purpose  to 
reduce  the  naval  force  of  the  expedition,  soon 
excited  the  surprise  of  scientific  observers  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  this  country.  For  even  when 
France  and  England  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  by  a  long  and  expensive  war,  they  both 
sent  out  splendid  expeditions  of  discovery.  But, 
we  Americans  were  not  born  to  be  servile  imita- 
tors of  foreign  powers !  We,  as  a  people,  were 
the  last  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  we  had 
moved  with  matchless  celerity,  and  pushed  ahead 
of  every  other  nation  in  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  on  the  globe  !  At  home,  we  had 
turned  the  forest  into  the  abode  of  civilization, 
and  framed  our  institutions  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  own  people.  And  in  steam  navigation,  ship 
building,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  agents,  we 
then  challenged  the  whole  world  to  equal  us ! 

By  the  most  irrefragable  arguments,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds showed  that  there  was  no  expedition  of  a 
like  character  ever  sent  from  Europe,  whose  ex- 
ample should  warrant  the  reduction  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  flotilla.  Commodore  Jones,  enfeebled  in 
health,  and  discouraged  by  the  endless  impedi- 
ments and  malignant  action  which  thwarted  his 
noble  exertions,  resigned  his  command  on  No- 
vember 30th,  1838.  It  was  then  tendered  to 
Shubrick,  President  of  the  late  Council  of  "  Fif- 
teen." The  vessels  did  not  please  him,  and  he 
declined.  It  was  next  offered  to  Captain  Kear- 
ney. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  misapplication  of  the 
funds,  the  changing  of  vessels,  the  effort  to  create 
discord,  the  delay  of  the  reports,  the  withholding  the 
specific  information  which  was  asked  by  Congress, 
the  indecision  and  inconsistency,  avoiding  the  friends, 
especially,  the  protector  of  the  expedition,  and 
rewarding  those  who  created  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  progress,  compelled  the  Executive  to 
interfere,  and  take  its  final  arrangement  from  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy !  It  was 
then  transferred  to  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
now  jubilant  with  joy,  as  the  era  of  a  new  policy 
in  the  matter  was  believed  to  have  been  thus  inau- 
gurated !     But  alas,  what  a  fatal  mistake  ! 

For  soon  it  appeared  that  Poinsett  had  all  along 
been  the  secret  coadjutor  of  the  Navy  Junta,  and 
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whatever  had  been  done  by  them,  was  with  the 
full  approval  of  that  wonderful  man,  Poinsett ! 
It  then  appeared,  that  he  devised  or  abetted  the 
scheme  of  appointing  captains,  all  known  enemies 
to  the  expedition,  to  withdraw  the  Macedonia 
from  the  squadron,  that  she  might  be  sent  imme- 
diately as  the  flag-ship  to  the  West  Indies,  under 
command  of  his  particular  friend  !  We  have  said 
that  Captain  Kearney  was  invited  to  the  com- 
mand, but  Poinsett  interposed,  and  had  that 
order  withdrawn.  Not  only  so,  but  similar  con- 
duct towards  that  officer  in  regard  to  other  ves- 
sels, both  by  Poinsett  and  Dickerson,  obliged 
Kearney  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  expedition, 
in  which  he  entered  with  so  much  zeal  and  pro- 
fessional ability. 

Captain  Gregory  was  then  tendered  the  com- 
mand :  he  stood  at  the  head  of  master-command- 
ers and,  independent  of  the  expedition,  was  enti- 
tled to  the  promotion  to  a  post-captaincy.  Now, 
instead  of  extending  to  this  officer  the  deference 
due  to  his  position,  they  refused  to  sefid  his  name 
to  the  Senate  for  his  just  promotion  until  after 
he  should  accept  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
This  the  Captain  refused,  very  properly,  to  do, 
although  he  was  both  promoted,  and  appointed 
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to  the  command !  But  this  manoeuvre  was  for 
the  settled  purpose  of  defeating  him,  and  so  it 
proved.  Poinsett  and  his  coadjutors  had,  long 
before,  made  him  a  marked  man !  Why  ?  be- 
cause Gregory  had  not  consented  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  objecting  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds 
and  others,  whom  this  lilliputian  coterie,  Poin- 
sett k  Co.,  had  determined  to  sever  from  the 
expedition,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  avow  theit 
base  design!  Hence  it  was,  that  the  rules  of 
the  service,  and  the  rights  of  high-toned  officers, 
were  trampled  down.  ,    .. 


SECTION  V. 

Captain  Kearney  had  agreed  to  take  the  squad- 
ron substantially  as  Commodore  Jones  left  it. 
He  refused  to  object  to  the  scientific  corps,  and 
asked  no  change  but  the  appointment  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gedney,  as  second  in  command ;  and,  to  it, 
Mr.  Dickerson  had  consented,  and  ratified  it. 
While  Kearney,  with  his  known  promptness,  had 
directed  Lieutenant  Gedney  to  prepare  letters  for 
Lieutenants  Dorwin  and  Glynn,  requesting  them, 
in  five  days  after  their  receipt,  to  proceed  to  Rio, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kearney  himself, 
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in  the  fl&g^dhip !  Next  morning,  Captain  Eeaf- 
ney  and  Lieut  Gedney  called  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, to  dispatch  orders,  and  put  the  squadron 
in  motion^  When  lo  I  the  Macedonia  was  with- 
drawn^ and  the  whole  arrangement  made  by  the 
Department  Uie  previous  day,  declared  a  nullity ! 
They,  then,  proposed  to  substitute  a  large 
merchant  vessel  for  the  scientific  corps,  as  the 
flag  ship,  and  offered  that  command  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  being  determined  not  to  be  driven 
from  the  expedition,  accepted ;  but,  finally,  dis- 
gusted and  disheartened,  as  we  havtc.  stated,  he 
withdrew.  It  was  ascertainc^d,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  Joel  R.  Poinsett  perpetrated  all  that 
mischief  in  twenty-four  hours !  After  Gregory, 
Captain  Joseph  Smith,  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
officer,  received  as  insincere  a  proffer  of  the  com- 
mand as  that  made  to  his  brother  officers,  by 
whom  he  had  been  preceded  in  that  honor! 
Captain  Smith  asked  for  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
among  the  junior  officers,  to  command  one  of 
the  small  vessels!  a  station,  altogether^  as  high 
as  his  rank,  standing,  and  qualifications,  fitted 
him.  And,  fgr  this  situation  (the  command  of  a 
small  vessel  in  the  squadron),  he  had  been  named 
b^  IdM  8lKSt«lii'y  «f  the  JSwj  le  CoHunodete 
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Jones.  So,  to  reconcile  matters,  Captain  Smith 
thought  fit  to  name  Wilkes,  once  more,  for  as 
high  a  position  as  his  ardent  admirers  had  then 
presumed  to  claim  for  him  I  Imagine,  there- 
fore, with  what  startling  effect  came  the  abso- 
lute refusal  of  Wilkes  to  take  a  subordinate 
position  in  that  expedition!  He  declared  h^ 
would  resign  his  commission  in  the  navy  sooner 
than  do  so  ;  and  that  he  would  take  nothing  shgrt 
tf  the  entire  command  / 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  Americans,  that 
but  two  days  elapsed  after  this  most  insubordi- 
nate and  disobedient  action,  on  the  part  of 
Wilkes,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  entire 
command! 

Nobody  expects  one  of  that  cabal  to  turn 
state's  evidence,  and  convict  the  culprits ;  but 
no  one  doubts  the  less,  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
declined  the  station ,  offered  him  by  Captain 
Smith  under  the  express  authority  of  Joel  R. 
Poinsett !  Who  believes,  in  or  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, that  Wilkes  would  have  dared  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  that  would  have  jeopardized  his 
commission  under  different  circumstances.  Not 
one  I  not  one !  Hear  these  men !  They  told 
the  public  that  Captain  Smith  would  not  go  with- 
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out  Wilkes!  and  that  Gommodore  Jones  would 
not  go  with  him  ?  There  stood  Captains  Kear- 
ney, Smith,  Gregory,  Kennon,  Aulick,  and  Arm- 
strong, with  a  Lieutenant  Commodore  made 
over  their  heads  I  A  Lieutenant,  whom  Gedney 
had  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  hydrography  I 
Lieutenant  Magruder  had,  also,  bcou  attached 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Macedonia ;  and  he, 
very  properly,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  De- 
partment, against  the  injustice  of  superseding 
him ;  and  it  lies  there  yet  among  its  archives. 
What  did  he  say?  Why,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  date  as  Wilkes,  was  examined  by  the  same 
board,  that  he  passed  higher  than  Wilkes  in 
mathematics  and  seamanship,  ranked,  conse- 
quently, above  him,  and  had  seen  much  more 
sea  service  since  they  had  been  commissioned 
lieutenants!  Yet,  there  he  was,  supplanted  by 
his  inferior ! 

Reader,  mark  the  parallel  between  the  action 
of  that  cabal  to  break  down  the  Navy  in  1838, 
and  that  in  1865.  In  many  cases,  they,  the  par- 
ties, are  identical,  and  in  all  cases,  influenced  by 
the  same  animus  furandi!  Look  at  Shubrick's 
action  at  that  day,  the  same  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, which  since  has  distinguished  him.    Yet 
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he  found  fovor  t/itb  tiiat  same  oabal,  and  recently 
sat  in  judgment  upon  his  brothers  in  the  servioe  f 
Look  at  Wilkes,  elevated  there  by  the  same  influ- 
ence that  retains  him  now,  while  Lieutenant^ 
now  Captain  Gedney,  the  accomplished  hydro- 
grapher,  is  laid  on  the  shelf.  But  as  though  it 
was  not  enough  to  elevate  Wilkes  over  his  supe* 
riors,  it  was  alleged  that  none  of  them  had  the  rc- 
quisite  talents/  What  rendered  this  ihe  more 
insulting,  was  the  fact,  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  corps  of  scien* 
tific  ofl&cers,  as  even  being  one  of  their  number ! 
He  had  aided  Gedney  and  Blake  in  a  survey  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  some  years  before,  and  we 
believe  had  surveyed,  subsequently,  George's 
Bank  !  But  he  never  had  been  ranked  as  a  hy- 
drographer  with  Lieutenants  Gedney  and  Blake. 


SECTION  VI. 

Captain  James  Armstrong,  whose  services  were 
passed  over,  to  give  the  command  to  a  junior 
lieutenant,  was  another  case,  which  called  for  pub- 
lic reprehension,  similar  to  the  instances  in  which 
distinguished  seniors  were  set  aside  by  the  late 
Navy  Retiring  Board,  to  make  places  for  aspiring 
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juniors.  Captain  Armstrong  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Macedonia  in  1836  ;  from  then 
to  1839,  ha  had  been  constantly  with  his  vessel, 
amid  delays  and  discouragements  no  language 
can  describe.  The  records  of  the  Department 
showed,  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  borne  him- 
self with  honor  in  the  service.  He  was  at  New 
Orleans,  on  board  the  bomb-ketch  Etna,  and 
afterwards  commanded  a  gun-boat,  though  a 
young  midshipman  ;  and  engaged  in  the  fight 
which  subdued  the  Barrataria  pirates.  He  was 
in  the  brig  Siren,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Fralies,  in 
the  frigate  Congress,  in  the  Washington,  the  In- 
dependence, the  Columbus,  the  United  States, 
commanded  the  Porpoise,  and  then  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Macedonia,  when  she  was 
designated  for  the  expedition. 

This  captain,  who  had  served  his  country  with 
so  much  honor  und«r  Commodores  Chauncey, 
Bainbridge,  and  HuU,  and  who  had  been  for  two 
years  attacked  to  the  ezpeditimi,  was,  without  even 
the  courtesy  of  explanation,  ruthlessly  thrust 
aside  by  these  naval  bandits,  to  make  room  for 
an  instrument  who  would  enact  their  behests ! 

An  officer  like  Captain  Armstrong  would  have 
given  prestige  to  the  enterprise  at  home  and 
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abroad.  He  was  able,  skillful,  prudent,  with  the 
capacity  to  manage  the  fleet,  and  take  care  of  the 
crew  committed  to  his  charge,  and  was,  in  all 
respects,  fitted  to  conduct  the  South  Sea  explora- 
tion. He  was  without  the  weakness  or  folly  of 
Wilkes,  and  sought  no  acknowledgment  for  sci- 
entific attainments  which  he  did  not  possess. 
But,  like  Commodores  Jones,  Kearney,  Smith, 
and  Gregory,  he  scorned  the  servility  essential  to 
propitiate  the  favor  of  these  designing  men ! 

It  now  became  necessary  to  put  forth  some 
plea  of  justification  for  the  outrage  upon  the  usage 
of  the  service,  and  the  injustice  perpetrated  on 
the  public  good,  in  the  appointment  of  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  ! 

"  How  can  it  be  done  ?"  became  then  a  para- 
mount question  with  the  cabal!  But,  having 
accomplished  their  ends  so  far  as  to  secure  their 
instrument,  there  was  not  much  apprehension  but 
that,  amidst  so  much  versatility  of  talent  and  in- 
ventive genius,  some  plea  might  be  made,  which 
would  justify  the  outrage  !  So  the  "  Naval  Gen- 
eral Orders,"  of  the  22d  of  June,  1838,  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  expedition  purely  scientific,  thereby  leaving 
the  President  power  to  depart  from  the  usual  cus- 
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tom  of  appG'ntmg  from  the  senior  ranks  of  the 
navy,  and  according  to  their  respective  grades ! 

Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  was  then  announced 
as  having  received  the  appointment  as  first  officer 
of  the  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  William  L. 
Hudson,  as  second  officer,  to  command  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock !  Hudson,  at  that  moment,  stood 
above  Wilkes  on  the  Navy  Register,  yet  the 
junior  was  put  in  the  whole  command !  Now,  be 
it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  had,  just  before, 
deemed  it  essential  to  have  Captain  Gregory  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  before  he  con- 
sidered him  elegible  to  the  command !  And  yet, 
Gregory  was  at  that  time  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list  of  master-commanders  in  the  service !  It 
was  also  equally  well  known,  that  Captain  Au- 
lick  had  been  invited  to  take  the  second  position 
in  the  squadron  ;  and  that  Lieutenant  Tatnall  had 
been  offered,  unofficially,  the  grade  of  comman- 
der, which  he  had  in  the  same  way  accepted,  only 
a  few  days  before  Wilkes'  appointment ;  and 
when,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  they  were 
actually  in  treaty  with  Wilkes,  as  the  only  proper 
man  for  their  purposes!  We  leave  to  some 
future  Plutarch,  the  task  of  unveiling  aU  the  in- 
oonsistency  the  case  could  unfold !     But  the  for- 
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bearance  of  Congress  and  the  people  seemed 
the  more  surprising,  since  this  clique  dared  to 
assume,  that  in  appointing  a  lieutenant  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  they  had  actually  changed 
the  character  of  the  enterprise.  I 
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In  the  celebrated  report,  ia  answer  to  a  call 
of  Congress,  of  March  19th,  1837,  in  reference 
to.  the  two,  sloops  of  war,  Pioneer  and  Consort, 
intended  for  the  exploration,  the  same  disregard 
to  that  supreme  legislature  was  manifested  ;  when 
the  important  ofl&cial  documents  were  withheld 
from  Congress,  and  trivial  unimportant  papers 
were  sent  in  their  places.  Why  ?  Because  the 
documents  proved  the  fitness  of  the  vessels  for 
the  service  which  Poinsett  &  Co.  had  concealed. 
The  Macedonian  had  been  withdrawn,  covertly, 
under  the  pretence  that  she  was  needed  to  pro- 
t'^'^t  our  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
the  Mexican  ports  were  blocked  by  a  French  fleet, 
and  the  Macedonian  left  at  her  dock  at  Norfolk ! 
Thus  they  delayed  the  enterprise  ordered  by  Con- 
gress for  more  than  three  years  !  They  abstracted 
two  sloops  of  war,  and  a  gun  brig  from  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  in  order  to  send  them  ooi  the 
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expedition,  which  they  pretended  was  not  naval ! 
And  when,  for  less  than  half  the  money  it  cost 
to  fit  these  vessels  for  the  survey,  others,  already, 
and  far  more  appropriate  for  the  service,  were  at 
hand! 

In  making  the  naval  appropriation  for  the  ser- 
vice, a  discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  11th  of  April,  1838,  when  the 
outrage  committed  upon  professional  feeling  and 
pride,  in  the  appointment  of  Wilkes,  received  its 
just  comment.  Hon.  Mr.  Wise,  of  the  naval 
committee,  now  Governor  of  Virginia,  expressed 
himself  in  his  usual  independent  and  significant 
manner.     He  said :  ^ 

"That  he  had  not  accused  Lieutenant  Wilkes  of  purchasing  his 
command  at  all ;  but  he  had  been  informed  that  intimations  had 
been  given  to  the  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  that  it  was  expected, 
if  appointed  to  the  command,  they  would  discharge  certain  indi- 
viduals ;  and  one  of  these  men,  like  a  true  officer,  had  replied,  that 
if  such  dismissals  were  to  be  made,  the  Department  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  making  them.  Mr.  W.  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  painter  that  was  to  be  discharged,  but  there  was  an  individual 
who  had  done  more,  in  the  Jirat  instance^  to  get  up  the  expedition 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and  who  had  expreeeed  himself 
very  freely  in  the  pvhlie  journals  in  rega/rd  to  the  Secretary,  and 
whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  Department  to  get  elea/r  ofy*  Mr. 
Wise  said,  farther,  "  that,  if  his  information  was  correct.  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  had  been  selected,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  peculiar  scien- 

*  CK>vernor  Wise  had  reference,  as  the  reader  must  know,  to  the  Hon. 
S.  N.  Reynolds,  of  New  Tork. 
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tifio  attainments,  nor  on  that  of  tiie  special  ohoraoter  of  the  servioA, 
but  for  a  reason  entirely  Jiflforent."  Mr.  Wise  said  "he  had  his 
information  from  a  respectable  source,  and  sach  was  the  belief  of 
some  gentlemen  in  the  navy." 


Mr.  Ingham,  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
attempted  the  defense  of  the  government  officials, 
and  contended  under  a  misrepresentation  made 
to  him,  and  for  which  he  was  not  responsible, 
that  the  force  having  been  curtailed  nearly 
one  half,  it  was  necessary  that  Wilkes  fihould 
reduce  the  scientific  corps  in  a  corresponding 
proportion !  Mr.  Ingham,  therefore,  said,  it  was 
very  singular,  indeed,  that  when  the  expedition 
was  to  contain  but  one  half  the  vessels,  and  the 
whole  outfit  cut  down  in  the  same  proportion, 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  expense! 
Mr.  Wise  said  that  Commodore  Jones  had  told 
him,  only  the  previous  day,  that  there  T^ould 
not  be  a  dollar's  reduction  by  the  present  plan ! 
Here,  we  discover  that,  the  public  as  weU  as 
members  of  Congress,  were  deceived,  cheated, 
by  the  representations  made  from  the  Depart- 
ment, that  the  squadron  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lieutenant  Commodore^  consisted 
of  but  half  the  force  organized  under  Commodore 
Jones,  and,  under  this  deception,  these  official 
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managers  had,  in  a  great  degree,  defended  and 
justified  their  procedure  before  Congress  and  the 
country  I  So  far  did  this  clique  go  to  fix  this 
impression  upon  the  public  sentiment,  that  Gover- 
nor  Dickerson  embraced  an  opportunity,  after  he 
closed  his  fowr  years'  service  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, to  congratulate  the  country  that  the  expe^ 
dition  had  been  reduced  one  half! 

Now,  Americans,  the  truth  about  the  matter 
was,  that  the  naval  force,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  was  larger  than  the 
squadron  which  lay  in  the  port  of  New  York  under 
Commodore  Jones  ! 

Mark  it,  reader,  that,  after  a  three  years'  war 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition,  by  Joel 
R.  Poinsett  &  Co.,  and  a  long  and  intensely  ac- 
tive effort  to  strangle  the  enterprise,  on  that  very 
account^  they  actually  gave  to  their  Lieutenant 
Commodore  a  larger  naval  force  than  that  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Jones!  Will  any  dare 
to  deny  this?  We  invite  them  to  the  proof! 
The  squadron  under  Lieutenant  Wilkes  consisted 
of— 

1.  The  sloop-of-war,  Yincennes,  Lientenant  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 
Oommander-in-ohief^  with  twenty-two  subordinate  officers.  This 
is  a  twenty  gnn  ship ;  which  cannot,  aeearding  to  law^  he  eomr 
manded  hy  an  officer  under  the  grade  of  master-commander. 
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%  8Ioop-(^-WAr,  P«Mook,  Lieatenant  William  L.  Hadaoo,  ocmi- 
iqander,  with  nineteen  sabordinate  officers.  This  vesself  now 
second  in  the  squadron,  had  recently  been  the  flag-ship  of  a  com- 
modore in  the  East  Indies. 

8.  Ship  Relief,  Lieutenai^t  A.  E.  Long,  commander,  with  nine 
subordinate  officers. 

4.  Brig-of-war  Porpoise,  Lieutenant  Oadwallader  Ringgold^  com- 
mander, with  twelve  subordinate  officers. 

0.  Schooner  Flying  Fish,  Passed  Midshipman  Samuel  B*  Knox, 
commander. 

6.  Schooner  Sea  Gull,  Passed  Midshipman  James  W.  Beid,  com- 
mander. 


SECTION  I. 


We  perceive,  here,  that  the  Macedonian,  of 
thirty'Six  guns^  and  three  hundred  men,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  Yincennes,  Peacock,  and 
Porpoise  substituted  therefor,  consisting  of  fifty" 
six  guns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  /  And 
we  further  discover  not  only  that  the  aggregate 
tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  in  Wilkes'  squad- 
ron were  greater  than  that  under  Commodore 
Jones,  but  that  the  aggregate  draught  of  water 
was  greater  ;  and  that  an  addition  of  one  schooner 
was  made  to  the  flotilla,  which  addition  had  been 
most  pertinaciously  refused  to  Commodore  Jones  I 
J'his  is  the  manner  the  first  American  enterprise 
of  discovery  was  made  "altogether  scientific," 
and  its  force  reduced  tq  "  one  half"  of  its  origi- 
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nal  proportions !  Another  attempt  of  their  mis- 
erable trickery  was,  the  final  sailing  of  the  squad- 
ron without  the  full  complement  of  men !  mere 
illusion  to  deceive  the  people ;  because,  as  they 
knew,  their  number  could  be  increased  in  a  for- 
eign port,  as  they  pleased ! 

Having  disposed  of  the  silly  plea,  that  the  force 
of  the  squadron  was  reduced  under  Wilkes^  com- 
mand, and  its  naval  character  taken  away,  we  will 
next  see  how  they  entrenched  themselves  behind 
reduced  expenses. 

Under  Commodore  Jones,  the  squadron  con- 
sisted of  the  Macedonian,  Pioneer,  Consort,  ReUef, 
and  Active,  and  the  expenses  did  not  exceed 
one  farthing  that  of  the  new  organization  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes !  While,  for  efficiency  in 
navigating  high  latitudes,  protecting  commerce, 
surveying  or  scientific  research  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  comparison  between  the  good 
and  had  plan  disgusted  and  disheartened  every 
practical  seaman  in  the  nation !  Was  there  ever 
a  more  flagrant  violation  of  law,  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  published  regulations  of  the  Navy 
Department,  a  more  flagrant  outrage  upon  the, 
professional  service,  than  was  committed  by  men 
then  invested  with  temporary  authority?     But 
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the  science  and  intelligence  of  the  country  had 
now  passed  judgment  on  them!  and  the  secret 
springs  of  the  contemptible  action  of  Poinsett  & 
Co.  were  manifested  by  the  public  records  before 
the  country,  with  which  only  we  have  now  to  do. 

It  was  remarkable  foreknowledge  on  the  part 
of  a  low  lieutenant  that  he  should  have  six  months 
before  predicted  the  possibihty  of  being  called  to 
command  the  expedition !  But  such  was  the  fact, 
that  he  did.  Congress  was  then  in  session,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  hide  their  plans  and 
intentions.  The  ftiends  of  the  expedition  were 
feared  in  and  out  of  that  body !  Ofl&cers  of  the 
navy  were  now  obliged  to  cease  their  complaining 
of  the  wrong  done  them,  for  the  paramount  rights 
of  the  commander  were  then  settled,  although  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  were  not  to  be  fixed 
until  after  the  Senate  adjourned  f  Thus  it  was  that 
these  heads  of  Department  dared  to  do  what 
they  could  not  find  Congress  so  corrupt  as  to 
sanction. 

Then  it  was  that  the  new  commander  spoke 
freely  of  his  plans  as  being  endorsed  by  President 
Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Joel  R.  Poinsett!  He  de- 
clared his  intention  "  to  make  the  expedition  naval 
in  point  of  fact,  but  as  he  could  not  draught  a 
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0cientific  corps  from  the  naTy^  a  portion  of  the 
present  members  would  be  retained,  the  rest  dis- 
missed." Why?  Because  the  squadron  was 
reduced  /  Look  at  this  inconsistency,  reader,  and 
repress  your  deepest  indignation,  if  you  can! 
That,  while  in  the  face  of  the  truth,  as  fUmished 
from  prepared  documents,  these  men  had  added 
to  the  naval  force  under  Wilkes,  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  assert  befbre  the  country  that  a  redicction 
of  one  half  had  taken  place  1  And  this  was  all 
done  to  make  it  scientific,  says  Poinsett  &  Co. ; 
but  their  prot4g6  blundered  so  badly  as  to  make 
discrepancy  in  their  respective  tales,  for  Wilkes 
said  he  meant  to  make  it  entirely  naval !  What 
a  remarkable  instance  this  of  high  moral  and  offi- 
cial integrity !  And  it  did  not  await  its  reward 
for  post  mortem  honors ! 


SECTION   n. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  learned  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  thrust  into  command,  was  that  the  enterprise 
was  not  to  be  naval  but  scientific  !  What  did  the 
commander  then  do  for  science?  He  simmiarily 
erased  from  the  list  the  departments  of  anatomy 
and  comparative  philology  ;  while  entomology  and 
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cntstaceoiogy  were  pronounoed  uselesB,  or  only 
deserving  the  attention  they  might  receive  from 
the  zoologists,  who  already  had  more  than  their 
proper  duties  assigned  them  !  Well  might  it  cause 
grief  to  every  &iend  of  sdence,  to  every  one 
.  interested  in  the  true  glory  of  his  country,  when 
an  incompetent  lieutenant  was  allowed  to  lop  off 
from  the  expedition  these  members,  after  they  had 
made  every  preparation  to  join  the  expedition, 
and  under  the  plighted  faith  of  the  government^  by 
whom  they  were  commissioned,  and  were  ready 
to  sail  with  it !  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy  and  physical 
science,  which  a  Humboldt  or  an  Arago  would 
have  assumed  with  modest  distrust,  this  little 
lieutenant-commodore  took  into  his  own  keeping, 
in  addition  to  aU  the  other  duties  which  devolved 
on  him ! !  The  assistant  zoological  draughtsmen 
and  landscape  and  portrait  painters,  trifles  in 
Wilkes'  estimation  and  those  who  governed  his 
acts,  were  also  set  aside!  As  to  Paleontology ^ 
which  educated  people  know  to  be  a  science  that 
treats  of  fossil  organic  remains,  vegetable  and 
animal,  9.nd  that  it  has  done  more  to  unfold  and 
analyze  the  globe  we  inhabit  than  any  otheu 
science,  these  men  spumed  with  cpnt^mptl   Ttej 
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declared  it  all  **  humbug,"  and  the  department  as 
worthless,  in  connection  with  the  expedition ! 
How  mortifying!  how  humihating  to  national 
pride !  ' 

"  The  secrets  of  Nature,"  says  the  learned  Bnokland,  "that  are 
revealed  to  us  from  the  history  of  fossil  organic  remains,  form  per- 
haps the  most  striking  results  at  which  we  arrive  from  the  study 
of  geology.  It  must  appear  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have 
not  attended  to  natural  phenomena,  that  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  a  mass  of  rude  and  lifeless  limestono  should  often  disclose 
the  curious  fact  that  large  portions  of  its  substance  have  once 
formed  parts  of  living  bodies.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  that  the 
walls  of  our  houses  are  sometimes  composed  of  little  else  than  com- 
minuted shells,  that  were  once  the  domicils  of  other  animals  at  the 
bottom  of  ancient  seas  and  lakes. 

"  It  is  marvellous  that  mankind  should  have  gone  on  for  so  many 
centuries  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstra- 
ted, that  no  small  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  derived 
from  the  remains  of  animals  that  constituted  the  population  of 
ancient  seas.  Many  extensive  plains  and  massive  mountains  form, 
as  it  were,  the  great  charnel-house  of  preceding  generations,  in 
which  the  petrified  exuvira  of  extinct  races  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles are  piled  into  stupendous  monuments  of  the  operations  cf  life 
and  death,  during  almost  immeasurable  periods  of  past  time." 

Cuvier  said  ^^  that  the  wreck  of  animal  life 
formed  almost  the  entire  soil  on  which  we  tread J^ 
And  from  a  sight  so  imposing,  and  so  terrible, 
was  our  young  and  intelligent  nation  to  be  kept, 
because  a  naval  cabal  did  not  understand  its 
meaning  or  its  benefit  ?  Cuvier's  great  works  as 
a  naturalist,  arose  from  his  examination  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  the  environs  of  Paris.    Deshaye's 
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fame,  came  from  studying  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
same  region.  Brogniart's  celebrity  rests  on  the 
same  science.  Desmarest  got  his  honors  in  the 
same  way.  And  Agassiz,  in  whom  Americans 
have  pride,  owes  his  reputation  for  science,  to  his 
work  on  fossil  fishes.  Buckland  wrote  a  work 
on  the  fossil  bones  in  the  caves  of  England  and 
Wales.  But,  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  LyeU's, 
and  other  like  works,  were  as  impenetrable  to 
the  intellects  of  these  managers  of  the  expedition, 
as  the  component  parts  of  an  Egyptian  mummy ! 

Before  the  vandal  act  of  excluding  palaeonto- 
logy had  been  committed,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  consulted  the  archives  of  several  of  the 
states  where,  in  conn^-ction  with  geological  sur- 
veys, that  department  of  science  had  been  then 
created ! 

It  i^  well  to  remember,  that  Wilkes  only  enact- 
ed the  will  of  Poinsett  &  Co.  They  delayed  the 
expedition,  sowed  discord  among  the  officers, 
made  jealousy  between  them  and  the  scientific 
corps,  by  throwing  out  the  idea  that  the  latter 
would  cheat  them  of  their  glory  ;  refused  to  order 
any  one  to  join  the  expedition ;  released  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  go  ;  rewarded  those  who 
abused  Commodore  Jones,  and  J.  N.  Reynolds, 
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its  author ;  allowed  Wilkes  to  keep  the  instru- 
ments in  his  possession,  which  he  brought  from 
Europe,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have  handed 
them  to  Johnson,  for  whose  department  they  were 
provided ;  corresponded  secretly  with  officers 
under  Conmiodore  Jones,  and  ordered  Jones  to 
sail,  while  they  kept  out  of  his  power  the  instru- 
ments he  needed  to  do  so ;  refused  to  allow  the 
scientific  corps  to  draw  their  pay,  after  President 
Jackson  forced  their  appointment ;  and  finally, 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  disgust  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  drive  them  to  the  necessity  of  resign- 
ing their  commissions  in  the  expedition. 


SECTION   III. 

All  this  while,  these  men  made  General  Jack- 
son believe  they  favored  the  measure,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  their  places.  But  after 
getting  their  favorite  in  the  command,  these  men 
saw  they  had  done  all  necessary  to  monopolize 
the  glory,  and  having  raised  the  cry  of  economy, 
they  pretended  to  reduce  the  naval  force,  and  cut 
down  the  sicientific  to  correspond !  Was  ever  a 
greater  amount  of  villainy  practised  than  that  in 
couneption  with  this  first  American  enterprise,  of 
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exploration?    We  believe  tto  reoordd  on  earth, 
could  show  a  more  diabolicnl  conspiracy ! 

In  retrenching  the  scientific  part  of  the  6ipe- 
dition,  the  deepest  malignancy  and  envy  pre- 
vailed. Hale  was  retained  from  sheer  timidity  :*-* 
they  feared  the  savans  who  pressed  hid  claims. 
Dr.  Reynell  Coates  was  dismissed,  because  Wilkes 
thought  the  purser's  steward  could  answer  for  the 
anatomist!  Professor  W.  E.  Johnson  was  also 
stricken  from  the  list,  because  Wilkes  professed  to 
understand  **  Natural  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  he 
did,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  services  ! 
It  seemed  that  once  this  Mr.  Johnson  served  on 
a  committee  with  Professors  Bache  and  Henry, 
to  test  some  magnetical  experiment  of  Wilkes, 
on  "Smith's  Compass  Needle."  These  gentle- 
men pronounced  Wilkes'  deductions  utterly  ab- 
surd, and  the  very  reverse  of  his  demonstration  f 
This  was  enough  to  settle  the  question  with  John- 
son, although  he  had  been  endorsed  for  scientific 
capacity,  by  such  eminent  savans  of  the  coun- 
try, as  Professors  Farrar,  Silliman,  Henry,  and 
Mitchell.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
man  who  obtained  the  bond,  fide  command  of  this 
national  enterprise,  should  bind  himself,  soul  and 
body,  to  do  anything  and  everything  the  concrpi- 
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rators  required  should  be  done.  They  therefore 
gave  to  Wilkes  more  enlarged  powers  than  were 
ever  conceded  to  Commodore  Jones  !  For  Wilkes 
had  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  officers,  which 
was  refused  Jones,  He  had  increased  pay  allowed 
both  himself  and  officers ;  this  also  was  refused 
Jones !  Wilkes  was  given  an  additional  schooner, 
which  they  had  denied,  likewise,  to  his  superior. 
In  short,  these  officials,  whose  whole  influence 
rested  upon  the  appendage  of  office,  made  their 
dictum  overrule  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
the  will  of  the  American  people !  They  reduced 
the  scientific  corps,  and  made  it  more  military  and 
naval ;  while  throwing  all  possible  mystery  around 
their  doings,  they  attempted  to  cheat  the  people, 
with  the  facts  before  their  eyes !  •  * 

Honorable  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  was  the  man  who 
laid  the  last  hostile  hand  upon  the  enterprise, 
which  was  designed  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  bring  upon 
the  country  high  national  renown  !  It  was  Pom- 
sett,  we  remember,  who  took  the  squadron  from 
the  command  of  Captain  Kearney,  which  would 
have  placed  it  above  the  reach  of  the  enemies  of 
the  enterprise,  as  he  foresaw,  and  therefore  pre- 
vented it  ill  a  night !    Through  him  and  his  con- 
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federates,  Smith,  Gregory,  Kennon,  Aulick,  and 
Tatnall,  were  all  badly  treated ! 

These  conspirators  degraded  American  genius 
by  their  stupidity,  and  caused  the  blush  of  shame 
to  our  learned  societies,  by  their  course  towards 
the  various  departments  of  science.  Entomology, 
for  example,  they  utterly  rejected,  although  it 
equals  in  extent,  all  the  other  sciences  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  put  together !  The  societies  of 
London  and  Paris  devoted  to  this  subject,  com- 
prised hundreds  of  members,  and  their  transac- 
tions at  that  day,  were  published  throughout  the 
civilized  world !  Moreover,  they  had  agents  and 
correspondents  in  our  own  country,  as  everywhere 
else.  How  must  we  have  appeared  to  them, 
when,  in  the  first  great  scientific  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, a  department  of  natural  history,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  geology,  was  declared  nuga- 
tory! 

The  French  government,  at  the  same  time,  had 
engaged  twenty  naturalists  to  complete  a  work  of 
sixty  volumes,  on  that  single  subject !  Cuvier's 
work,  so  classical  and  philosophical,  as  to  rank 
him  ever  as  the  prince  among  naturalists,  was  on 
the  shelves  of  every  well  selected  library  of  our 
country,  and  had  better  have  been  examined  by 
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^6(36  wis^AcrdU  before  they  pronounced  the  sci- 
ence of  entomology  UselesB,  d>nd  dismissed  Mr. 
Randall  thereby,  with  8o  much  good  will !  Just 
ad  they  did  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  from  the  depart- 
ment of  comparative  ianatomy,  and  Professor 
Johnson,  from  that  of  natural  philosophy! 


SECTION  V. 

But  there  was  one  other  gentleman,  iigainst 
whom  a  greater  degree  Of  malevolence  was  con- 
centrated, than  was  exhibited  towards  all  besides. 
This  was  Hon.  J.  N.  Rejmolds,  originator  of  the 
expedition  1  The  fiat  had  long  gone  forth,  that 
he  must  not  accompany  the  enterprise,  to  share 
in  its  future  glory.  How  to  get  rid  of  him  was 
the  trouble,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  at  any  cost. 
The  distinguished  officers  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, would  not,  therefore,  do !  They  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  services  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  all  desired  he  should  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion.     '  ' 

But  Wilkes  said  he  would  absolutely  refuse  to 
takt  ^im,  and  pretend  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake 
Of  harmony  ;  and  that  he  would  say  further  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  powerful  recommefnlA* 
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tions  of  all  the  West  to  the  President  for  Mr. 
Rejmolds'  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  expe- 
dition. That  moment  the  bargain  was  struck. 
He  sold  himself  to  his  confederates,  and  he  fully 
answered  their  purpose ! 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1838,  Mr.  Reynolds,  now 
a  citizen  of  New  York,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Poinsett,  demanding  to  know  why  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  had  received  a  reply  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Western  delegation  in  Congress, 
flxldressed  to  the  President  two  rrwnths  previous, 
in  reference  to  his  appointment  in  the  South  Sea 
Expedition.     He  then  stated  that, 

"  If  it  was  determined  he  shonld  hold  no  station,  with  or  without 
defined  duties  and  a  saliuy  attached,  he  wished  to  know  if  he  ceuld, 
as  a  volunteer,,  without  eompensation  and  mthout  duties  defined^ 
Ciceompany  said-  expedition^  asking  no  other  protection  from  the 
J)epar1ment  or  commander  than  was  guaranteed  by  the  rules  of  the 
service  to  a  sailor  before  the  mast.''"' 

The  immediate  reply  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1838,  shows  the  evident  collusion 
between  himself  and  President  Van  Buren  and 
Commander  Wilkes.  He  affirms  that  he  never 
knew  that  such  a  letter  existed !  that  he  had  a 
private  one  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio,  asking 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  should  go  out  as  a  commercial 
ngent,  and  added,  .. 
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"But  I  knew  the  President  had  decided  that  no  such  officer 
should  be  appointed,  nor  could  I,  with  my  views  of  the  subject, 
recommend  such  a  measure  to  his  favorable  consideration. 

*^  Being  about  to  take  my  departure  from  Washington,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  absent  some  weeks,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  which  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  composition  of 
the  scientific  corps,  their  number  and  description,  but  without 
designating  the  persons.  I  think  he  ought,  and  presume  he  will, 
he  governed  in  his  choice  hy  the  wishes  of  the  commander  of  the 
squadron^  for  it  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  thai 
the  utmost  harmony  should  exist  between  the  naval  officers  and  the 
members  of  that  corps. 

"  Your  desire  to  accompany  the  expedition  is  natural,  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  your  having,  in  some  measure^  originated  the 
design,  would  give  you  a  strong  claim  to  be  indulged  in  your  wishes; 
but  all  subordinate  considerations  must  yield  to  the  paramount  one 
of  conducting  the  expedition  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  Your  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Navy  Department." 


Attend  particularly  to  this  letter,  reader !  He 
admits  ignorance  of  what  he  ought  to  have  known, 
and  then  confesses  he  had  conferred  with  the 
President  on  the  subject!  Who  can  explain 
away  the  belief,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Reynolds'  efforts  to  procure  the  law  authorizing 
the  expedition,  and  the  independent  manner  in 
which  lie  had  denounced  the  official  action  of  the 
government,  that  Poinsett  and  Van  Buren  had 
not,  when  on  the  subject,  made  allusion  to  such 
a  letter  from  a  delegation  in  Congress?  Who 
believes  it?  Who?  With* another  remark  on  this 
singular  Jesuitical  letter,  we  leave  you,  reader,  to 
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approve  it,  if  you  can !  This  innocent  secretary 
thought  the  wishes  of  the  commander  should  govern 
in  the  selection  of  individuals  for  thf*  sake  of  har- 
mony^ &c.  This  exactly  corresponds  with  what 
Wilkes  had  already  agreed  to  say  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
viz.,  that  harmx)ny  required  he  should  not  be  in 
the  expedition !  What  martyrs  to  truth,  ye  mag- 
nanimous men!  The  pretended  reference,  too, 
to  the  Navy  Department  was  to  implicate  Hon. 
J.  K.  Paulding,  then  Secretary  of  that  Depart- 
ment. But  it  was  notorious  that  the  whole 
matter  was  hurried  through ;  proclamation  of 
change  in  the  organization  made  ;  Wilkes  ap- 
pointed, and  all  regulations  perfected  to  prevent 
Mr.  Paulding  from  having  the  power  to  interfere 
in  their  action !  They  knew  he  would  not  stoop 
to  such  a  course,  hut  would  arrest  it,  and  that  he 
had  already,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  shown 
his  views  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  for 
advancing  the  expedition  as  originally  designed. 
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SECTION  V. 

We  cannot  forbear  now  from  giving  the  official 
confirmation  of  our  own  premises,  which  so  com- 
pletely identifies  Mr.  Reynolds  with  the  first  work 
of  American  exploration. 

To  hU  Exeellency  the  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  Oongress  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  express  thdir  gratification  upon 
learning  that  the  Exploring  Expedition,  authorized  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  is  about  to  be  fitted  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  ^mr 
great  republic. 

They  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe,  as  well  to  their  con- 
stituents the  people  of  Ohio  as  to  their  common  country,  to  re* 
mind  the  administration  of  the  claims  of  J.  N.  BeynoldB,  Esq.,  to 
a  prominent  place  in  the  proposed  expedition.  His  long  and  ar- 
dent services  in  calling  public  attention  to  this  question,  and  urging 
its  adoption  by  Congress ;  his  zeal  and  untiring  industry  in  collect- 
ing information  in  reference  to  it;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  interests  of  the  commercial  community  (between  whom  and 
himself  there  exists  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse),  whose  inter- 
ests are  afloat  in  those  seas ;  the  kind  relations  subsisting  between 
him  and  most  of  the  scientific  men  and  societies  of  our  large  cities, 
80  well  as  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  South  Seas,  and  his 
unusual  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  their  localities,  eminently 
qualify  him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dmil  eorpe  which  is  to 
accompany  the  squadron. 

The  services  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Reynolds  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  every  committee  who  have  reported  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  appreciated  by  Congress  and  the  whole  country. 

The  undersigned  believe  that  they  express  as  well  their  own 
sentiments  and  those  of  their  constituents,  as  of  the  friends  of  the 
expedition  generally,  in  asking  that  Mr.  Reynolds  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  and  scientific  g^rps,  having  a  general  superin- 
tendence over,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  write  the  hist'^ry  of 
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the  expedition,  having^  rach  rank,  powers,  and  compensation,  as  the 

administration  may  think  proper  to  bestow. 

Respectlully,  your  obedient  servants, 
Benjamin  Joxbs,  William  PATTEii8<»r, 

William  K.  Bond,  David  Spanolkk, 

Thomas  Coitwin,  Elisha  Whittlesbt, 

B.  Storbb,  I.  Sloanb, 

Josh.  H.  Chane,  Wiluam  Hermon, 

Samuel  F.  Yintok,  J.  M^Ijcnb, 

S.  Mason,  John  Thomson, 

T.  L.  Hamer,  Taylor  Webster^ 

Elias  HowEix,  Daniel  £iloorb. 

John  Ohanet, 
«My  %d,  1886. 
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To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Jachson. 

Sm  :•— Tn  the  Exploring  Expedition  which  has  been  ordered  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  government,  we  wonld  respect- 
fully recommend  J.  N,  Beynolds^  Esq.,  as  the  chief  of  the  civU  ap- 
pointments. 

The  unremitting  zeal  of  this  gentleman  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  science,  his  former  experience  as  a  navigator,  his  scien- 
tific acqairements  and  capacity,  would  seem  to  us  to  point  him  out 
as  the  person  most  deserving  the  appointment. 


J.  Fry,  Jun., 
J.  B.  Anthony, 
Edward  B.  Hull, 
J.  R.  Inoersoll, 
A.  Beaumont, 
Georoe  Ohambebs, 
E.  Darlinoton, 
David  Potts,  Jun., 
J.  B.  Sutherland, 
Isaac  M'Kim, 
John  M*Keon, 
G.W.Owens, 
Ely  Moore, 
Samuel  Barton, 

R.  H.  GiLLET, 

J.  Y.  Mason, 
James  Harper, 
John  Reed, 
Benjamim  0.  HOWABD, 
A.  Ward, 


Jos.  HENDBJBSOKy 

J.  Miller, 

Henry  A.  Muhlenbtjbo, 

H.  L.  PiNCKNEY, 

John  Reynolds, 
R.  Johnson, 
A.  Huntsman^ 
Francis  Thomas, 
DuTEK  J.  Pbaroe^ 
William  Sprague, 
A.  Vandbrpool, 
William  L.  Mat, 
Z.  Garxy, 

Georoe  L.  Kinnabd, 
A.  Lane, 
John  Cramer, 

0.  0.  GAMBRBLBSre, 
J.  TOUCBT, 

R.  Boon. 
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To  the  Prmdent  of  the  United  State*. 

HoDBi  OP  RiPMsniTATiTM,  Sd  Jviy,  1886. 

Sib: — I  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  Expedition  to  the 
South  Seas  will  be  dispatched  in  due  time,  and  that  you  have 
directed  it  to  be  fitted  out  as  becomes  the  interest  and  character  of 
the  country  over  which  you  preside.  Yes,  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
done  so,  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  act  of  Congress  for  years  has 
been  so  honorable  to  our  national  character,  none  that  will  reflect 
more  credit  on  your  administration ;  as  the  undertaking  will  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  results  become  matters 
of  interest  and  of  record  in  every  part  of  Obristendom. 

To  be  appointed  at  once,  with  a  liberal  allowance,  to  the  first  place 
in  the  civil  department  of  this  expedition,  I  beg  leave  strongly  to 
recommend  my  friend  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

In  reference  to  this  gentleman  I  must  be  permitted  to  speak  with 
freedom,  for  I  have  known  him  long  and  intimately.  His  labors  in 
this  cause,  so  perseveringly  continued,  are  well  known  to  the  whole 
country;  in  an  especial  manner  are  they  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  who  have  expressed  so  much  interest 
in  having  this  expedition  fitted  out. 

I  was  in  Providence  in  October,  1834,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  made 
an  address  before  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression 
of  the  Legislature  of  my  State  in  its  favor;  which  was  readily 
given,  as  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
undertaking. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  session  »\id  final  action  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  I  have  held  with  Mr.  Reynolds  a  constant 
correspondence,  and  Mr.  R.  has  at  all  timr^s  consulted  with  me  as 
to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  effect  the  object  for  which  he 
has  labored  so  long. 

At  the  last  session  I  made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  expedition 
from  the  committee  on  commerce,  which  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
House  for  want  of  time. 

At  the  present  session  Mr.  Reynolds  again  conferred  with  me, 
procured  a  recommendation  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
and,  when  he  arrived  in  this  city,  I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  commence  in  the  Senate,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  result,  since  that  time,  is  known  to  you.     The  mecuure  paued 
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hy  an  otertohelming  vote  of  hoik  houaei,  ana  has  been  much  approved 
in  all  eeetiont  of  the  country.  These  are  some  of  the  circninstaDces 
which  enable  me  to  speak  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Reynolds^  whose 
labors  and  sacrifices  in  this  cause  have  made  him  well  known  to  the 
members  of  this  House.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  his  efforts^ 
more  than  any  man  living,  is  the  country  indebted  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  measure  b^ore  Congress. 

These  facts  made  known  to  you,  it  will,  I  am  snre,  no  longer  be 
a  question  as  to  the  part  which  shall  be  assigned  to  him.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  scientific  corps  could  not  be  committed  to  better 
hands ;  and  especially  do  I  wish  that  to  him  may  be  assigned  the 
duty  ofvriting  the  ojfficial  account  of  the  cruise. 

With  great  consideration  and  respect, 
I  am  your  friend, 

DuTKE  J.  Pbarob. 


he 


me, 

rsey, 
the 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

HoDBi  or  RBPRRSENTATiVBd,  2<2  Jvly,  1886. 

Sir: — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recdnmend  J.  N".  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  for  the  chief  of  the  civil  appointments  connected  with  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  be  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas.  In  this  I  am 
governed  by  a  desire  to  see  merit  adequately  rewarded  in  the 
appointment  of  a  gentleman  whose  past  services  and  scientific  nauti- 
cal researches  appear  to  point  him  out  as  one  who  has  earned  the 
place  and  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill  it. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  particularly  in  the  western  country 
where  he  was  raised,  have  long  admired  the  ability  and  utility  which 
have  attended  his  devotion ;  and,  I  may  add,  they  would  be  much 
gratified  if  this  meritorious  son  of  the  West  could  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  earn  still  higher  distinction  for  himself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confer  greater  advantages  upon  his  country. 
With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem. 

Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Georoe  L.  Kinnard. 
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To  the  President. 

SniAn  OBAMBn,  WiBBflNrroff,  id  Jnty,  18M. 

Bib  : — I  would  inform  the  President  that  many  of  my  constitn- 
ents  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Exploring  Expedition  authorized 
during  the  present  session,  and  which  I  understood  the  executive 
has  decided  to  fit  ont  the  present  season;  and  that,  haying  a  high 
opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  J.  N.  Be3molds,  Esq., 
and  of  his  capahilities  to  he  useful  in  said  expedition,  I  respectftilly 
recommend  him  to  the  President  for  the  highest  einil  appHntmeni 
eonneeted  with  the  expedition;  and  will  add,  that  his  appoint- 
ment will  afford  me  personally  much  gratifioatio:a. 
*  I  h^ye  the  honor  to  he, 

*  Respectfully,  your  ohedient  servant, 

*  '^    -  John  M.  Nilkb. 


WAsamofoir,  6th  July,  1886. 

Deab  Sib  : — I  enclose  you  several  papers  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  as  chief  of  the  civil  and  scientific 
corps  which  goes  out  with  the  exploring  squadron  lo  the  South 
Seas. 

No.  1  is  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  representativea 
from  Ohio  (without  distinction  f>f  party)  that  Jie  be  thus  appointed. 

No.  2  is  the  recommendation  of  some  forty  or  fifty  Members  of 
Congress  from  other  Sf:^tes,  asking  for  him  the  same  station.  This 
paper  was  got  up  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Reynolds  or  anjr 
of  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  / ham  no  doubt  a  hundred  additional 
names  could  ha/ve  been  obtained^  if  any  one  had  taien  the  trouble  to. 
circulate  it  through  t\e  House.  It  was  not  deemed  necesaa/ry^  and 
was  noi  therefore  done. 

It  contains  the  nftines  of  a  mcgority  of  representatives  from  In- 
diana, of  Illinois,  and  Rhode  Island;  of  a  ??reat  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  of  gentlemen  of  distinction  fT3m  a  majority  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

N'  8  consists  of  letters  from  gentlemen  of  respectability  and 
science,  from  various  quarters  of  the  country,  to  the  same  effect. 
They  all  speak  the  same  language  and  breathe  the  same  spirit. 

These  documents,  taken  together,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  state  of 
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pablio  opinion  upon  this  question.  All  who  have  reflected  much 
upon  the  subject  feel  the  necessitj  of  an  efficient  organization^  vyith 
a  re^yonsible  chiefs  to  produce  unity  and  harmony  of  action.  All 
who  are  aware  of  the  large  space  which  Mr.  Reynolds  fills  in  the 
)>ttblio  eye,  in  connection  with  the  great  enterprise,  at  once  point  to 
him  as  the  moet  mitible  person  to  Jill  thi»  ttation  ;  that  he  ought  to 
obtain  it  (in  the  character  of  commercial  agent,  or  such  other  sa 
may  be  thought  advisable),  and  be  allowed  to  write  the  history  of 
the  expediton,  I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment. 

Few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of 
this  expedition  to  our  national  character.  It  will  rivet  the  attention 
of  every  intelligent  man  in  Ohristendom  for  years  to  come,  and  it 
will  be  looked  upon  hereafter  as  an  epoch  in  our  history.  It  will 
surprise  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  lo  see  that  a  new  people  like 
ns  have  undertaken  this  voyage.  But  how  much  will  their  wonder 
be  increased  to  perceive  that  we  have  organized  it  upon  a  plan 
which,  for  enlargement  of  conception,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
efficiency  of  action,  renders  it  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  which  they  have  attempted. 

That  this  great  undertaking  may  redound  to  the  honor  of  your 
administration,  i/nd  to  the  glory,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  counuy,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 

Your  excellency's  obliged  friend 

And  obedient  servant, 

T.  7i.  Hambr. 
To  hia  ExeeUeney  Anu/rew  Jaekaon. 


and 


ther 

and 

rect_ 

of 


To  hit  ExeelUncy,  Martin  Van  Bur&n^  President  of  the  United 

States. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  Ck>ngress  from  the  Wetit^  beg  leave, 
once  more,  very  respectfully,  though  earnestly,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  administration  to  the  claims  of  J.  N.  Reynolds,  E^q.,  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Exploring  Expedition.  This  measure  was 
early  and  warmly  supported  by  the  West    It  was  originated  and 
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first  called  to  the  attention  of  Oongress  by  one  of  her  sons.  She 
still  continues  to  feel  an  interest,  and  still  indulges  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  so  equipped  as  not  to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country ;  she  still  hopes  to  see  it  depart  in  skillful  and  ezperi- 
onced  hands,  unshorn  of  its  naval  or  scientific  strength.  Congress 
has  made  repeated  appropriations,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hold 
of  the  expedition  upon  science,  the  intelligence,  and  pride  of  the 
nation. 

The  whole  Ohio  delegation,  as  well  as  many  other  members  of 
the  House,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
measure,  addressed  communications  to  the  late  executive.  After 
coDgratulating  him  on  account  of  the  interest  r>e  took  in  directing 
the  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  in  a  manner  worthy  "our  great 
republic,"  they  proceeded  to  call  his  attention  to  the  claims  of  one 
who  had  done  so  much  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  tlie  enterprise,  and  in  urging  its  adoption  by  Oongress.  The 
friends  of  the  u  aasure  knew  the  important  part  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
acted,  and  they  were  influenced  not  more  by  a  sense  of  justice  than 
a  desire  for  the  success  of  the  ente  prise,  in  asking  for  Mr.  Reynolds 
a  prominent  portion  in  it.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  seas  to  be  visited  are  well-known  to  the  executive ; 
they  are  immense,  and  still  susceptible  of  great  extension.  In  ask- 
ing that  Mr.  Reynolds  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  department 
attached  to  the  expedition,  was  only  asking,  in  other  words,  that 
he  should  receive  the  appointment  of  commercial  agent.  Until 
recently,  many  of  us  supposed  that  station  had  been  assigned  to 
him ;  that  he  ought  to  have  it,  and  be  authorized  to  write  the  offi- 
cial account  of  the  expedition,  we  have  never  doubted.  That  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  perfcrm  these  duties,  under  the  sanction  and 
regulations  of  the  department,  cannot  be  doubted;  that  he  has 
abundantly  earned  the  dibiinetion  which  they  would  confer  upon 
him  will  admit  of  as  little  question. 

Mr.  r  /nolds  has  uttered  no  complaints  to  his  friends,  and  it  has  not 
been  until  since  the  passage  of  the  last  bill  of  appropriation  that  they 
became  aware  of  the  actual  position  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
assigned  him ;  a^d  not  even  then,  till  the  discussions  in  the  House 
seemed  to  leave  some  doubt  whether  ha  was  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, in  any  capacity,  had  led  to  direct  inquiries  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Any  officer,  conversant  with  the  history  of  this  ezpeditionf 
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and  knowing  the  relation  Mr.  Reynolds  has  maintained  to  it,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  should  object  to  his  participating  largely 
in  its  labors,  would,  from  that  fact^  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed^ ie  himself  unfit  to  command ;  and  the  interests  of  the  expe- 
(lutiou,  and  the  honor  of  the  country  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
best  consulted  by  his  dismissal,  and  the  supplying  of  his  place  by 
one  of  more  just,  liberal,  and  enlarged  views. 

The  undersigned  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  originator,  the  indomitable  advocate,  who  has,  for  so  long 
a  time,  persevered  against  every  discouragement,  whose  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  appreciated  by  committees  and 
members  of  Congress,  and  has  enlisted  so  large  a  share  of  public 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  has  received  from  the  Department 
the  meagre,  unmeaning  appointment  of  "  corresponding  secretary  to 
the  commander,''''  to  perform  such  duty  on  the  expedition  as  the  jus- 
tice or  caprice  of  a  commander  might  direct ;  while  the  names  and 
duties  of  all  others  composing  the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  juniors 
in  command,  were  conspicuously  named  in  the  general  instructions 
<br  the  guidance  of  the  expedition,  were  thus  recognized  by  tho 
Dei)artment  in  a  document  to  be  preserved  in  all  coming  time;  but 
in  that  list,  and  in  that  document,  the  name  of  J.  N.  Reynolds,  we 
learn,  is  nowhere  to  be  found;  that  no  duties  were  assigned  him  by 
the  Secretary;  in  a  word,  that  the  action  of  the  Department, 
whether  intended  or  not,  would  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
not  recognized  by  government,  or  known  in  the  enterprise,  except 
on!}'  po  far  as  he  had  an  order  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  from 
tho  Secretary,  directing  him  to  report  to  the  commander  for 

i  ht  r  idersigned  forbear  further  comment  on  this  subject,  ant? 
conteiit  th  nnselves  with  protesting,  in  the  name  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  people  of  the  West,  as  well  as  in  their  own  names,  against  tho 
continuance  of  such  obvious  injustice  to  their  fellow-citizen,  who  has, 
in  their  opinion,  earned  far  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  aware  that  many  difficulties  have  thus  far  at- 
tended the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition:  upon  these  difficulties  they 
feel  no  disposition  to  dwell.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  eall  the 
intention  of  the  President  to  the  subject,  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
r.  :S  a-xd  kindness,  feeling  assured  that  their  communication  will 
be  received  in  the  same  spirit,  and  that  the  President  will,  at 
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once,  give  snoh  directions  as  will  be  satisfaotory  to  all  tbe  parties 
concerned.  Very  respectftilly,  &c., 


Thomas  Ookwin,  Ohio. 
James  Albxankr,  Jr.,  Ohio. 
Albxakdkb  Habpsb,  Ohio. 
Daniel  Kilooke,  Ohio. 
J.  W.  Allbn,  Ohio. 
Wm.  H.  Httntkb,  Ohio. 
Ohs.  D.  CoKiaN,  Ohio. 
A.  W.  Snyder,  Illinois. 
WiixiAM  Allen,  Ohio. 
John  Tipton,  Indiana. 
James  Rariden,  Inrliana. 
William  Graham,  ;   .'''  :)^ 
George  H.  Dunn,  Inc 
William  L.  May,  lUinoiC). 
John  Chaney,  Ohio. 
E.  Whittlesey,  Ohio. 
Wabbihgton,  May  1st,  1888. 


Thomas  L.  Hambb,  Ohio. 
J.  BiDOEWAY,  Ohio. 
Wm.  Key  Bond,  Ohio. 
Oalyaby  MoBRia,  Ohio. 
D.  P.  Leadbetter,  Ohio. 
P.  G.  GooDE,  Ohio. 
S.  Mason,  Ohio. 
Thomas  Morris,  Ohio. 
O.  H.  Smith,  Indiana. 
LiToius  Lyon,  Michigan. 
William  Herod,  Indiana. 
B.  Boon,  Indiana. 
Albert  8.  White,  Indiana. 
Zados  Casbt,  Illinois. 
J.  WsBBTEB,  Ohio. 


To  J.  N.  Reynolds^  Esq. 

Niw  ToBK,  Non.  \Wt,  i88T. 

Dear  Sib: — ^The  members  of  the  scientific  corps,  attached  to  the 
Sonthern  Exploring  Expedition,  have,  with  deep  regret,  understood 
that  yon  entertain  some  idea  of  resigning  the  commission  by  which 
yon  are,  at  present,  associated  with  ns. 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  position  in  which  you 
are  .placed  by  that  document,  is  such  a  one  as,  in  justice  to  your 
unwearied  exertions  for  the  success  of  this  great  national  enterprise, 
should  have  been  assigned  to  you,  we  would  earnestly  request  you 
to  reflect  farther  upon  the  subject  before  making  a  final  decision. 

That  yon  would,  of  neee^sity^  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  the 
ezpeditior,  has  so  long  been  considered  by  us,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  as  a  point  beyond  all  question,  the  present  contin- 
gency takes  us  wholly  by  surprise ;  and  we  have  heard,  with  not 
less  astonishment  than  grief,  that,  in  the  ofSoial  list  of  the  civilians 
connected  with  this  undertaking,  ths  name  of  J.  N.  Eeynolds  it  no- 
where to  he  found.  Upon  the  manifest  injustice  of  this  omission  no 
comments  are  requisite.  We  believe  that,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  toherever  the  name  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
has  been  mentioned,  every  voice  will  he  lifted  up  againtt  it.  Neither 
is  it  required  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  many  reasons 
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for  which  we  oonsider  your  ftcoompanying  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  harmony  and  eventual  aueeesa  of  the  expedition. 
Permit  u.,  however,  to  assure  you  that  such  is  our  conviction,  and 
to  express  our  sincere  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
induce  you  to  sacrifice  your  present  views  and  feelings  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  the  corps,  and  to  consent  to  retain  a  positioi 
which,  however  it  may  fall  short  of  what  in  justice  should  be  youre, 
will  secure  to  us  your  co-operation  in  carrying  out,  successfuQy,  the 
great  objects  of  the  voyage.  Our  country^  never  forgetful  of  the 
claims  of  her  children^  will^  we  cannot  doubt^  in  the  end^  a/ward  you 
all  that  i$  80  justly  your  due^  hotoever  it  may  be  attempted  to  deprive 
you  of  it  at  present.  Trusting  that  our  appeal,  therefore,  may  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  we  remain,  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem,  Your  sincere  friends, 

Alfbbd  T.  Aoatk,  James  Eights, 

Joseph  P.  Oouthouy»  Horatio  Hals, 

Beynell  Ooates,  Raphael  Hotlb^ 

James  D.  Dana,  W.  R.  Johnson, 

Asa  Gray,  Charles  Piokebin&| 

J.  W.  Randall,  J.  Drayton. 


The  Cincinnati  Republican  at  that  day,  made 
these  just  reflections  on  the  outrage  : 

This  appeal  or  remonstrance,  for  it  is  a  little  of  both,  was  sent 
to  the  President  early  in  May  last ;  but  its  publication  has  been 
withheld  until  the  present  moment,  in  the  hope  that  justice  would 
have  been  done  Mr.  Reynolds.  But  we  learn  that  it  is  determined 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  shidl  not  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the 
communication,  though  signed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  delegates  in 
Gongress  from  the  West,  who  are  friendly  to  the  administration, 
has  not  received  the  courtesy  of  a  notice  from  the  President. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  uniform  support  the  expe- 
dition has  always  received  from  the  West,  and  especially  from  the 
Ohio  delegation,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  from  thd 
fact  that  it  had  been  originated  and  successfully  prosecuted  by  a 
native  of  Ohio^  the  conduct  of  the  executive  seems  almost  unac- 
countable. Here  are  the  wishes  of  the  almost  entire  delegation  of 
the  northwestern  states  strongly  and  manfully  expressed.  On  what 
ground  of  petty  jealousy  are  the  demands  of  Uils  letter  denied! 
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Wat  it  to  gratify  a  Mcretary  notoriously  opposed  to  the  expedition 
from  the  moment  it  was  projected^  aad  whose  ground  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  mainly  owing  to  the  /act  that  he  had  again  and 
zgain  defeated  him  hefore  Congress?  We  assign  no  other  reason 
for  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  this  case. 

Of  the  arrangements  which  have  given  dissatisfaction,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant  Wilkes  to  the  command,  over  the  heads  of 
his  seniors  and  superiors  in  every  respect,  is  not  the  least  reprehen- 
sible. Why  was  he  selected  ?  Was  it  because  he  was  ready  to  do 
the  bidding  of  an  incompetent  secretary  ?  This  is  no  pa/rty  meas- 
ure. Strong  men  on  both  sides  have  been  and  are  its  supporters. 
The  country  at  large  bears  the  expense,  and  has  a  right  to  ask  why 
matters  have  been  thus  managed.  The  people  of  Ohio  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  a  right  to  inquire  if  Injustice  has  been 
done  to  one  of  her  citizens — the  author  of  the  measure — who  has^ 
by  his  researches  and  publications^  fixed  milestones  and  guide- 
boards  for  those  to  carry  on  the  expedition  who  have  now  got  pos- 
session of  it,  without  the  magnanimity  to  do  justice  to  its  projector. 
The  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  affair  towards  Mr.  Reynolds 
will  find  no  response  from  honorable  men.  They  may  do  him 
wrong,  but  cannot  put  him  down ;  for,  going  or  staying,  his  triumph 
HAS  BEEN  COMPLETE.  The  Spirit  which  his  labors  has  awakened  will 
not  sleep  ;  for,  whatever  is  done  in  this  expedition,  or  by  others  which 
may  and  no  doubt  will  follow,  for  the  extension  and  security  of 
commerce  and  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge^  the  country 
will  not  forget  to  whom  it  has  been  mainly  owing. 

Was  it  wonderful  that  this  bigoted  ignorance 
should  manifest  its  persecuting  spirit  towards  the 
individual  whom  it  could  not  equal  in  intellect, 
in  philanthropy,  or  moral  courage?  Was  it 
singular  that  the  true  significance  of  liberty  was 
unknown  to  them  ?  Was  it  strange,  that  an  in- 
telligence so  far  in  advance  of  them  should  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented?  He 
who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  time,  generally  ob- 
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tains  greater  concessions  from  the  obtuse  and 
narrow-minded  ;  because  they  honor  that  heroism 
which  compliments  themselves ! 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  the  great  oracle  of  the 
future  !  And  it  needed  moral  heroism  to  place 
himself  in  the  advance  guard  of  a  great  national 
enterprise,  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of 
patriotism  and  duty  !  Every  great  event  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, and  he,  who  by  his  devotion  to  justice 
and  truth,  makes  his  country  wiser,  happier,  or 
better,  places  that  country  under  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  !  We  say,  therefore,  that  were  the 
magnitude  of  that  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
American,  fully  weighed  in  all  its  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  political  bearings,  on  t\iQ  future 
of  this  nation,  the  name  and  praise  of  its  author 
would  echo  not  only  from  every  city,  but  from 
every  hill  and  through  every  plain  in  our  coun- 
try !  For  what  but  this  feeling  warms  our  hearts 
towards  the  heroes  of  our  liberties,  who  sacrificed 
their  reputations,  their  treasure,  and  their  blood, 
to  serve  the  cause  which  so  preeminently  blesses 
us  ?  And  what  nobler  deed  can  man  perform  for 
his  country  and  his  race,  than  to  inspire  a  more 
exalted  intelligence,  and  develop  a  nobler  pro- 
gressive thought  ? 
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The  author,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  pennitted 
to  accompany  his  own  expedition,  but  his  triumph 
was  not  the  less  complete  /  Because  he  shed  an 
unfailing  lustre  on  his  country,  and  became 
thereby,  the  beacon  light  which  has  illumined  the 
dark  and  intricate  patiiways  of  science  ever  since, 
and  elevated  our  state;  of  national  progress  and 
intelligence ! 

All  subsequent  expeditions  and  voyages  of  dis- 
covery in  this  country  owe  their  origin  to  him 
who  made  their  ''milestones  and  guide-boards!" 
To  the  men  of  science  who  accompanied  that 
great  enterprise,  honor  and  praise  are  both  due  ; 
and  despite  the  difficulties  and  embarrassing  sur- 
roundings, they  made  an  imperishable  record  of 
their  fidelity  to  their  high  trusts  I 

Lynches  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  testifies 
tibe  value  of  the  First  American  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition! Fremont's  courage  and  noble  daring 
in  California,  testify  it ;  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  Doctor  Kane,  testifies  it ;  and  the  American 
people,  by  one  consent,  ratify  and  endorse  its 
utility  and  greatness  to  our  common  country  ; 
while  the  limit  of  its  results  no  human  wisdom 
or  foresight  can  compute  1 
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The  invcntioa  of  printing,  in  1436,  propapeil  fho 
ray  for  thft  fliscovcrf  f)*'  AitifTioa  in  the  same  ago, 
and  made  it  t\  i>*>ccs»?itv  Whrf  B^t^auf-T-  if  civ- 
dtzed   and  en%htened    men ;   and  whcr  this  was 

^Htitude  ,   thett   ••iavl''':v-L«'    ^f^nr**'  titr''']''**^  ;    in  fiae, 

^^f«Ty  facnlty  of  man  <    [>i-uid*.»o,  shkI  with  a  douhic 

•'Tikf-rgy  Uw  grejit  work  of  revolution  hud  iw*f,'  *n 

To  ol>ti!in  control  over  th<:'  conmien     >*  ^'^  ?^V**t 

•  bfon  ihf»  pri20  for  which  fijtft  ii^?*''^  !«- 

.^  >i»?  had  con'c'ndorj  fur  a.tres  :  ar^*^  t^'  ■'         v  ^vmiet 
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THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  invention  of  printing,  in  1436,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  same  age, 
and  made  it  a  necessity.  Why  ?  Because  it  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  men ;  and  when  this  was 
done  they  wanted  more  room ;  their  commerce 
wanted  more  field ;  their  kingdoms  wanted  more 
latitude ;  their  navigation  more  scope ;  in  fine, 
every  faculty  of  man  expanded,  and  with  a  double 
energy  the  great  work  of  revolution  had  begun. 

To  obtain  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  East 
has  been  the  prize  for  which  the  ambition  of  na- 
tions had  contended  for  ages  ;  and  to  find  an  easier 
and  more  direct  route  to  India  was  the  cause  which 
moved  Columbus  to  set  out  on  the  discovery  of  a 
western  continent.     The  commerce  of  the  East 
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controlled  the  world.  Its  riches,  transported  over 
deserts  by  the  Arab,  furnished  London,  Lisbon, 
Amsterdam,  &c.,  with  their  opulence  and  grandeur. 
When  the  Turks  held  power  on  the  Bosphorus,  this 
wealth  went  to  Europe  and  Asia  through  the  Black 
Sea.  When  the  Venetians  wrested  that  power 
from  the  Turks,  the  Mediterranean  became  the 
channel  of  this  Eastern  commerce.  The  attractions 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  wars  of 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  did  not  divert 
public  desire  for  a  direct  route  liom  Europe  to 
Asia,  until  England  conquered  and  established  her 
empire  in  India  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people.  The  French  explorers  sought  this  line 
in  vain ;  and  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  President 
Jefferson,  of  our  own  country,  met  with  no  better 
success.  At  last,  however,  the  difl&culty  is  solved  ! 
A  railroad  through  this  continent  is  the  power 
which  is  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  United  States  alone  affords  such  a  route. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  is  then  to  be  the  centre  of  com- 
merce for  the  world,  and  our  country  thus  becomes 
the  centre  of  civilization. 

The  moment  this  road  is  built,  Asia,  with  its 
five  hundred  millions  j  Europe,  with  its  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  millions ;  Africa,  and  all  the  islands 
of  the  ocean  on  either  side,  will  seek  this  transit 
for  their  commerce.  To  go  to  India  now,  from  the 
United  States,  is  an  undertaking  which  involves 
the  risk  of  health  i^nd  life,  a  voyage  of  five 
months,  and  of  twice  crossing  the  equator.  With 
the  railroad,  twenty  days  would  be  the  maximum 
time  for  penetrating  the  heart  of  India  from  the 
city  of  New  York.  There,  we  then  shall  ex- 
change our  products  and  spend  our  surplus  in  the 
riches  of  the  East. 

The  trade  of  the  East  with  Europe  now  is  an- 
nually near  four  hundred  millions,  requiring  three 
thousand  vessels.  With  our  railroad,  the  cost  and 
time  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  is  fair  to  believe 
this  commerce  would  be  increased  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  millions.  American  vessels  and 
American  seamen  will  then  go  into  the  ports  of 
Japan,  now  opened  to  us,  and  return  freighted  with 
the  products  of  China  and  India.  ■  -^ 

With  Asia  on  one  side  and  Europe  on  the  othe  ' 
and  our  steam  and  sailing  vessels  at  command, 
there  can  never  be  any  competition  while  the  na- 
tion endures.  "^ 

The   energy  of  the  Aniiclo- Saxon  has  already 
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demonstrated  a  power  which  challenges  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind.  It  has  been  by  the  Anglo- 
American 'that  the  ooeanio  currents  have  been 
defined,  and  the  Gulf-Stream  pointed  out  to  navi- 
gators all  over  the  world.  It  was  by  the  Anglo- 
American  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  explored.  The 
Anglo- American  opened  by  treaty  the  ports  of 
Japan,  after  being  so  long  closed  to  all  bat  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  Americans  have  proved  the 
existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea,  and  braved  the 
perils  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 
What  have  they  done  within  their  own  borders  ? 
They  have  taken  the  Mississippi  valley,  a  wilder- 
ness thirty-five  years  ago,  and  settled  it  with  up- 
wards of  twelve  millions  of  souls.  Twenty  years 
ngo,  where  not  seven  thousand  people  dwelt,  north 
and  north-west  of  Chicago,  they  have  put  upwards 
of  a  million  The  queen  city  of  the  West,  Cin- 
cinnati, which  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand people,  only  dug  its  cellars  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1820,  the  first  line  of  packet-ships  sailed 
from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool,  and  prudent 
men  predicted  them  a  failure.  In  1835,  the 
learned  Dr.  Lardner  declared  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean  by  steam  to  to  be  impracticable.     Three 
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y^ears  after  wMch,  the  Great  Western  and  Siiios 
steamers  came  into  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Hudson  was  made  thirty  years  Sigo,  and  pronounced 
an  absurdity.  Now  we  have,  at  least,  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  inyolving  a  capital  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  In  1808,  the  general 
government  refused  assistance  to  ilie  Hudson  and 
Erie  Canal,  after  New  York  had  appropriated  six 
hundred  dollars  for  a  survey.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
president,  said,  it  <<  might  be  feasible  one  hundred 
years  to  come  " ! 

The  first  American  who  is  knowr  ^o  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  railroads  by  steam  was  Oliver 
Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  known  his  plan 
in  1781  and  1789,  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Joel  Barlow,  in  his  "Visions  A  Columbus,'*  in 
1787,  predicted  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York, 
thirty  years  before  it  was  begun,  under  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  1817.  At  that  time,  political  parties 
took  ground  against  it ;  but  the  energies  of  Gov. 
Clinton  prosecuted  it  to  success.  In  ten  years  it 
had  paid  the  cost  of  completion,  wiiile  its  pr^aent 
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annual  receipts  are  half  its  original  cost.  Towns 
and  villages  immediately  rose  up  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  in  like  manner,  and  as  railroads  got 
on  the  line  the  banks  of  every  navigable  stream 
were  covered  by  a  population  devoted  to  commer- 
cial enterprise. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portland,  Maine,  have  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise  of  building  a  railroad  from 
there  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  now  completed,  and 
reduces  the  voyage  of  Europe  to  America  two 
thousand  miles.  It  is  three  thousand  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  This  effort  found  favor  with 
European  as  well  as  American  capitalists,  and  will 
tend  rapidly  to  commercial  prosperity 

When  we  consider  that  England,  to  save  a  dis- 
tance of  only  twelve  miles  between  London  and 
Dubli.i,  built  a  bridge  across  the  Straits  of  Menai 
at  a  cost  of  twelve  millions  of  money,  we  can 
better  understand  the  economy  of  expending  money 
to  shorten  our  route  eleven  thousand  miles  to 
Europe.  ^ 

Everything,  therefore,  demands,  on  the  same 
principle,  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  should  h  made 
to  shorten  and  cheapen  the  transit  route  for  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  we  shaU 
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certainly  command.  Consider,  Americans,  how  in 
a  few  years  we  have  spread  from  a  fragment  to  a 
continent !  We  have  only  one  sixth  less  of  terri- 
tory than  the  fifty-nine  states  of  Europe  put 
together.  We  are  ten  times  larger  than  Great 
Britain  and  France.  We  are  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  Russia  in  Europe.  And,  when  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  states  shall  be  united  by  the 
railroad,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  how  vast  and 
how  grand  the  results  will  be  to  us. 

In  a  philanthropic  view,  it  is  incomparable  with 
any  war,  or  revolution,  or  discovery,  save  that  of 
our  beloved  country,  and  the  national  freedom  se- 
cured by  our  Republican  institutions.  The  railroad 
will  at  once  become  the  strongest  fortification  for 
the  country,  and  moving  batteries  of  men  would  be 
its  defence  in  time  of  war.  The  passive  intellects 
of  the  East  will  soon  feel  the  attrition  of  Ameri- 
can energy  and  enterprise ;  the  population  that 
flows  in  from  the  Old  World  will  thus  be  Ameri- 
canized ;  and  Protestant  education,  which  is  as  the 
brain  to  the  body  of  our  institutions,  will  build  up 
the  American  systems  of  free  schools,  which  are  the 
essential  element  of  our  liberties. 

Liberty  has    expanded  our    resources   on    the 
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Atlantic,  and  will,  in  the  same  way,  a^vanoe  them 
on  the  P&oific,  until  the  islands  of  ihe  ocean,  and 
the  shores  of  Asia,  shall  feel  the  benign  influence 
of  AmericaiQ  commerce  and  American  laws.  The 
West,  thea,  demands  the  PacifiQ  Bailroad,  to  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  open  new  outlets 
for  the  distribution  of  commerce,  and  new  sources 
for  our  national  wealth  and  enterprise.  Americans, 
it  is  the  navigable  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  which 
have  populated  your  states.  This  made  it  easy  to 
receive  and  send  off  the  products  of  the  land,  and 
sent  settlers  first  upon  the  water-courses.  As  these 
became  populous,  the  settlers  on  them  drove  back 
into  the  interior  the  succeeding  emigrants.  The 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  thus  peopled.  So  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  Penobscot 
Rivers,  and  Narragansett  Bay.  At  the  beginning 
there  were  no  mterior  communications  to  protect 
the  settlements  on  the  rivers,  and  hence  they  were 
not  populated  so  rapidly  as  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Steamers  were  coeval  with  that  settlement,  and  this 
has  caused  its  rapid  increase  of  population. 

During  the  early  peopling  of  the  country,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  pack- 
horses  were  used  to  ^^airy  goods ;  hut  the  d^Maiger  and 
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exponsQ  iTie&dered  tbis  mode  cf  trade  exceedingly 
limited.  The  usual  time,  then,  was  six  mont))^  to 
make  a  joun^ey  firom  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  by 
^ater,  which  ia  now  performed  in  eight  or  twelve 
days.  It  was  the  steamboat,  and  that  alone,  which 
opened  th^  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Com,  wheat,  iron,  hemp,  coal,  would  all  have  been 
eomparatively  useless  without  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

You  sop  now,  Americans,  how  and  why  the 
valleys  and  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  were  penetrated. 
On  the  CO^t  of  the  Pacific  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  The  states  and  territories  we  own  there 
never  can  ^  3etQed  as  the  Atlantic  states  have  been. 
Y^hjl  Because  la/^iihav  steamers  nor  sail-boats 
can  penetrate  them.  A  land  route  is  the  only  way 
this  ever  caoji  be  accomplished.  But  will  an  ordi- 
nary road  do  it  ?  No,  it  could  never  be  made  to 
pay  expenses  of  transportation.  People  would 
therefore  refua^  tp  dwell  there,  while  they  could 
seek  the  wa.ter-cours^s  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
for  settlement.  The  cause  why  individual  enter- 
prise entered  into  our  favorite  valleys,  and  occupied 
ihem^  ai^  grew  i^ealthy,was  owing  to  their  access  to 
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the  sea,  and  other  navigable  waters,  which  pene- 
trated the  interior  country. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  for  the  Atlantic  states 
by  steamboats  must  be  done  for  the  Pacific  states  by 
railroad.  And  let  us  be  assured  of  one  thing,  that, 
with  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  the  value  of 
the  whole  country  would  be  increased  incalculably 
beyond  what  all  our  rivers  have  done,  or  possibly 
can  do.  No  other  inducement  ever  will  cany  set- 
tlers to  the  interior  countries  of  the  Pacific  states. 
Hut,  with  a  railroad,  they  would  soon  convert  that 
whole  country  to  a  flower-garden.  The  entire  year, 
at  all  seasons,  would  be  open  to  the  markets.  The 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  settlers  would  'icrease 
with  the  means  of  transit  at  hand.  The  ice  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  in  the  cold  season,  has  always  been 
a  bar  to  industry  ;  but  this  would  no  longer  inter- 
fere with  progress. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  wiU,  of  necessity,  do  all  the 
business  of  the  waters  in  those  territories  ;  the 
Hudson,  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  would  pour  their 
commerce  into  that  railroad  passage.  Thus  this 
thoroughfare  will  extend  our  commerce  and  spread 
our  population  on  the  Pacific,  as  the  steamboat 
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nayigation  has  spread  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Look  at  C&lifomia  and  Oregon,  how  within  three 
years  and  a  half  they  have  gathered  a  population 
of  at  least  a  half  a  million !  What  has  done  this  ? 
The  gold  mines  alone.  If,  then,  with  a  land  journey 
of  three  or  four  months,  and  a  costly  sea  voyage  of 
thirty  or  forty  days,  population  has  thus  accumu- 
lated, what  may  he  expected  when  the  railroad  shall 
have  reduced  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington  city  to  seven  days,  and  the  telegraph 
has  hrought  us  into  communication  in  one  single 
day  ?    For  such  will  actually  be  the  case. 
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Americans,  what  has  been  the  consequenee  of 
legislating  for  the  states  of  the  Pacific  already, 
which  cannot  be  reached  under  a  six  weeks'  travel  ? 
Let  the  Indian  massacres,  and  those  of  Panama, 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  immigrants,  the  black 
catalogue  of  crime  which  has  made  almost  a  Sodom 
of  California,  the  utter  perversion  of  the  rights  of 
suiTrage  by  the  ballot-box,  answer.  The  disorders 
which  have  been  created  there,  the  villanous  prac- 
tices of  stufl&ng  the  ballot-box,  the  elevation  of  the 
scum  of  society  and  traitors  to  office,  —  all  these, 
and  other  shocking  spectacles,  which,  as  a  necessity, 
caused  the  Vigilance  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  people  for  their  own  protection  and  safety 
against  these  ruffians  and  murderers,  are  greatly 
owing  to  their  isolated  condition. 

For  these  causes,  a  separate  republic  on  the 
Pacific  must  ever  suffer  the  most  serious  dangers, 
and  especially  if  there  should  be  cause  for  for- 
eign invasion.     Ndthing  will  remedy  these  evils  in 
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dae  ilea&on  bat  the  6stablisM^lit  of  a  failro^d  to 
the  Pacific.  This  wouM  at  once  rectify  all  the 
present  difficulties,  and  tegenerfete  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

^h^  idea  (tf  a  Soidthern  t^publi^  tiiay  at  first 
ieetti  absurd.  But  Would  the  united  ihteredt  of 
Lower  California,  the  Western  coast  of  Mexico,  a 
part  of  the  British  p^siSei^ciAs  o^^sitG  Vjlncourer's 
and  Obarlotte'js  Islamd^  at^  removed  from  the  evils 
of  a  French  populafaon,  be  of  )no  accofuntj  joined 
to  Oalifornia  ?  Weuld  i^t  the  commerce  aiid  the 
gold)  «nd  it«  ftee  doil,  ihte^e^  With  the  harmony 
x>f  the  So«tthern  Stated  ^  this  Uhiob  ?  Most  un- 
doubtedly. Why  not,  then,  settle  the  <iues<aen,  itot 
for  a  time,  but  Ibretefj  by  Juititi^  a  railway,  that 
ishfeU  bind  With  k  cord  Of  iron  the  states  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlatitio  ? 

Ihdependeftt  of  the  tTkde  ^f  the  llnStfed  States 
lind  Catiadia,  this  road  would  be  the  great  forwarder 
eif  ihe  staples  of  Qhlna  and  ^e  East  Indies.  The 
ireAsoa  is,  that  it  Would  b6  th^  (Shortest,  quickest, 
and  Ifeast  ekpensivie  route.  The  passage  by  this 
land  noute  cau  be  effected  from  three  to  five  miles 
per  hour  quicker  thaii  by  any  fl^a  or  water  route 
that  could  possibly  be  devifleA.  «     - 
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No  one  caa  compute  the  extent  of  trade  from  a 
railroad  across  the  continent,  connecting  the  Colum- 
bia and  San  Francisco  Rivers  with  New  York, 
China,  Japan,  Oregon,  Australia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  California,  the  seaports  of  Europe,  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Americans,  these  would  all 
commercially  centre  on  this  road.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  California  is  thirty-two  hundred 
miles.  Allowing  the  usual  rates  of  railroad  travol, 
with  time  to  eat  and  to  rest  on  the  journey,  it  will 
require  seven  days.  If  in  an  emergency,  and  the 
usual  delays  were  abandoned,  the  travel  could  be 
made  with  ease  in  four  and  a  half  days,  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour ! 

Until  gold  settled  California,  the  merchants  of 
our  country  had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
trade  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  Consequently,  it  was  the  local 
traffic  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Australia,  that 
opened  to  view  the  fact  that  the  commercial  capa- 
bilities of  the  Pacific  are  really  greater  than  the 
Atlantic.  The  tea  trade  and  sperm  whale  are 
confined  to  the  Pacific ;  while  the  great  staples, 
sugar,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  cr^m,  grow  as  well  on 
the  Pacific  as  on  *lie  Atlantic.  '  if  J 
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The  Sandwich,  Society,  New  Hebrides,  Friendly, 
New  Britain,  Philippine,  and  Ladrone  Islands,  are 
all  accessible,  by  steamboats,  from  California ;  and 
all  their  products,  therefore,  would  be  turned  to 
use,  if  the  railroad  were  there.  China  will  unlock 
her  doors  as  never  before  when  this  temptation  to 
extend  her  commerce  is  presented.  Australia  will 
reap  the  benefit ;  while  California,  the  great  out- 
post of  the  Pacific,  will  not  pause  in  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  world,  and  especially  this  beloved 
people,  what  industry  will  accomplish,  in  connection 
with  gold,  in  which  resource  she  is  now  only  second 
to  Great  Britain. 

How  has  En^f^'land  obtained  ascendency  over  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ?  By  making  it  fru. 
England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  which 
compose  three  fourths  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
acknowledge  entire  freedom  in  every  commercial 
pursuit ;  and,  now  that  we  have  entered  the  Pacific 
by  right  and  title,  with  our  steamships  and  our 
experience,  what  shall  prevent  us  from  acquiring  a 
commercial  ascendency  over  England,  Holland,  and 
the  world  ?  We  ask  you,  Americans,  if  anything 
shall  do  it  ?  You  say.  No.  Then  get  about  your 
railroad,  and  you  may  say  this  in  earnest.  . 
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By  the  iiUprovement  in  stfeaiii  aiid  ship-btiiiaiiig, 
our  mariners  perform  the  ^ame  royage  to-dajr  in 
half  the  time  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  We  hav6 
akeady  made  railroads  oh  thfe  two  icdhtinehts,  and 
we  are  altogether  a  changcid  people  sihce  1800. 
For  twenty-fire  years  after  that,  bttir  coininetbfe  had 
no  facility  from  steamhoats  or  railways  i  and  it  has 
been  but  twenty  years  since  we  begaii  to  realize 
their  fiill  value.  All  the  sources  of  commerce  then 
were  those  tributary  to  the  seaboardy  t^hile  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  kept,  from  want  of  com- 
nLunication,  beyond  their  reach.  We  had  not  then, 
either,  the  men  of  method  and  mind  equal  to  the 
emergencies  of  trade,  as  we  hate  now.  We  had 
not  a  inonied  capital  then,  as  how,  opened  to  all. 
When  we  compare  ourselves  with  the  past,  and  see 
what  new  facilities  of  greatness  the  nation  has 
found  out,  we  should  be  gtateful,  elated  With  our 
destiny,  and  ready  for  action.  '        •         ' 

And  if,  with  our  small  means,  we  have  attained 
such  development  on  our  Atlantic  boitiers,  what, 
with  our  ships,  our  steamboats,  our  capital,  our 
experience,  and  our  railroad,  arfe  we  not  destined 
tb  accomplish  on  the  Pacific  shores  ?  The  railroad 
will  open    new   ftrength,   and  new  channels   of 
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ttiWiglit,  a!s  Well  as  action.  It  will  tnake  otir  coun- 
try the  agient  ^nd  carrier  of  the  commerce  of  the 
World ;  and  it  becomes  all  classes  of  our  country 
—  all  who  regard  its  prosperity,  aU  who  regard  the 
benefit  to  their  children  and  their  Children's  chil- 
dren— to  rally  to  the  railroad  as  the  great  highway 
of  out  national  prosperity  and  greatness* 

While  men  are  quibbling  and  blundering  about 
the  best  route,  Nicaragua  might  make  a  canal  or 
railroad,  and  establish  trading  settlements,  which 
would  materially  interfere  with  our  prospects. 
Every  day  gives  greater  importance  to  the  political, 
commercial,  geographical^  moral,  and  social  reasons 
which  show  that  we  are  risking  much,  losing  much, 
by  the  delay. 

The  Atlantic  was  always  more  formidable  to  ex- 
plorers than  the  Pacific  ;  consequently  the  East,  in 
the  early  ages,  was  more  rapidly  populated  than  the 
West.  The  oceans,  we  must  remember,  were  as 
much  ouio  by  right,  before  we  had  a  sail  or  harbor 
oa  our  coast,  as  now.  The  Pacific  territory  was 
acquired  by  us  through  the  Mexican  war.  It  was 
purchased  then  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  American 
men.  It  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  our  com- 
mercial wealth  and  greatness.    To  occupy  and  enjoy 
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this,  the  raiboad  has  been  projected  by  the  wisdom 
of  men  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  seen  that 
this  territory,  obtained  at  so  dear  a  cost  to  the 
United  States,  must  either  be  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  or  be  wrested 
from  us  for  a  new  republic. 

It  cost  just  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  discover 
America ;  and  for  tliis  small  sum  the  Queen  of  Spain 
had  to  pledge  her  jewels,  so  great  were  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  government  from  the  Moorish 
wars.  It  is  true,  Columbus  never  saw  the  United 
States  in  its  present  limits ;  but  he  was  at  Cuba, 
five  degrees  from  Florida.  Henry  of  England  took 
six  years  to  determine  the  proposal  which  Columbus 
made  him  for  aid  in  this  same  discovery. 

Hew  incapable  was  the  human  mind  at  that  period 
to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  spending  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  to  see  if  there  was  any  such  place 
at  all  as  this  New  World  of  ours  !  Just  as  incredu- 
lous are  many  to  the  prospective  results  of  the 
Pacific  Eailroad.  Yes,  with  aU  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge, and  the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  its 
efiects  upon  our  national  destiny,  the  timid  and 
circumscribed  intellect  is  as  hard  to  convince  as  the 
child  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  moon. 
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^  When  America  was  discovered,  England  had  not 
a  greater  population  than  we  had  when  we  declared 
independence.  Printing  had  been  but  twenty-one 
years  in  use ;  the  English  language  had  not  been 
spoken  a  century ;  there  were  but  four  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  London,  and  the  people  were  op- 
posed to  trade.  Two  centuries  elapsed,  after  that, 
before  England  had  dug  a  canal.  Manufactures 
were  almost  unknown ;  and  it  was  upwards  of  a 
century  after  the  discovery  of  America  before  Eng- 
land built  her  fii'st  stage-coach.         _    . 

And  now,  with  a  railroad  access  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent, the  blessing  of  our  unequalled  government 
and  wise  and  wholesome  laws  will  make  us  felt  and 
propitiated  by  the  entire  world.  What  makes  Eng- 
land the  first  commercial  power  in  the  world,  but  the 
control  she  has  over  the  markets  of  Asia  and  the 
continont  of  Europe  ?  The  possession  of  California 
has  now  added  to  the  national  wealth  of  America, 
by  opening  to  us  the  same  commerce  of  Asia. 

Central  as  the  United  States  are  between  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  producing  the 
two  great  staples  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  we  need  but 
a  highway  of  steam  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  mail  steamers  from  California  to  China,  to  over- 
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step  England,  and  claim  supremacy  in  commence  to 
her.  Why  has  England,  thus  far,  made  us  depend- 
ent upon  her  for  commercial  news  ?  Because  she 
has  an  overland  route,  which  secures  her  mail  facili- 
ties. The  mails  are  taken  from  London  to  Canton, 
and  vice  versa,  in  sixty-five  days  ;  to  us,  in  seventy- 
seven  days.  If  we  construct  a  railroad,  now,  to 
the  Pacific,  and  connect  California  with  China  bjr 
mail  steamers,  the  whole  distance  from  New  York 
to  China  will  be  accomplished  in  the  incredibly  short 
time  of  twenty-four  days.  England  then  would  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  United  States,  not  only 
for  mail  facilities,  but  for  the  products  of  Asia, 
which  would  be  made  available  through  us. 

England,  by  her  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  overland 
routes,  has  obtained  a  monopoly  over  the  East  India 
trade  and  that  of  China.  The  government  of  the 
East  Indies  forces  opium  to  be  introduced,  which  is 
the  important  drug  for  the  Chinese  markets.  The 
sale  of  opium  amounts  to  thirty  millions  annually. 
Besides,  the  cotton  and  other  fabrics  which  England 
sends  to  China  bring  back  to  Great  Britain  annu- 
ally twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  but  the 
American  trade  has  saved  China  from  being  ex- 
hausted in  money.     We  deal  mth  China  to  about 
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half  the  amount  of  England ;  for  wMch  We  send 
specie,  or  bills  drawn  to  our  account,  payable  in 
London.  •  Now,  it  needs  but  for  us  to  establish  more 
rapid  communications,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
England  now  possesses.  Our  central  position  gives 
this  natural  facility.  We  have  but  to  use  the  appli- 
ances of  science  and  art  which  God  has  given  us  the 
intelligence  to  appreciate,  to  take  the  commercial 
balance  into  our  own  hands. 

It  is  now  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty  that  cotton 
cannot  be  grown  to  any  extent  in  any  soil  yet  found 
out  but  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  first  staple  of  our  trade.  Tobacco  is  next  in  im- 
portance, as  such.  Its  use  is  now  becoming  general 
throughout  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It 
is  only  kept  from  China  by  England,  who  forces 
opium  upon  her  people,  and  maker  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  tobacco  from  us.  We  alone  might  substi- 
tute tobacco  for  opium,  and  thus  rescue  a  people 
perishing  so  rapidly  from  the  use  of  that  poisonous 
drug ;  the  Chinese  greatly  preferring  tobacco,  but 
the  English,  jealous  of  our  staple,  take  care  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  introduction, 
well  knowing  that  it  would  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  the  deadly  narcotic  in  which  they  are  so 
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deeply  interested.  We  might  receive,  in  return  for 
our  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  amount  in  tea  and  silk, 
for  which  we  now  pay  twenty-five  millions  annually. 

Look  at  the  true  state  of  the  case.  England  has 
to  buy  of  us  the  raw  material,  out  of  which  she 
fabricates  the  basis  of  her  foreign  trade.  She  gets 
our  wool  and  cotton,  and  makes  muslins,  cottons, 
calicoes,  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  our  cot- 
ton, and  broadcloth,  cassimeres,  blankets,  camlets, 
of  our  wool.  We  also  make  the  same  articles. 
Both  export  to  China ;  yet  we  find,  by  a  compari- 
son of  one  year,  that  ours  reach  scarcely  one  twen^ 
tieth  part  of  England's,  for  the  reason  given,  —  that 
she  commands  the  market  by  her  mail  facilities  of 
communication.  i 

Take  the  trade  in  tecy  and  compare  our  commerce 
and  England's  with  China,  in  the  sixty  years  from 
the  time  we  began  to  trade  with  China  in  that  arti- 
cle, and  look  at  it.  The  first  voyage  of  commerce 
from  the  United  States  to  China  was  in  1785  ;  but 
the  trade  was  not  really  opened  until  1792.  It  has 
so  increased  that  now  our  importation  of  tea  amounts 
to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  annually.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  trade  with  China,  we  have  im- 
ported from  that  country  to  the  value  of  upwards 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
while  our  exports  have  amounted  to  only  a  little  over 
eighty-six  millions.  Thus  we  have  paid  China  in 
precious  metals  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars ! 

From  1792,  when  our  trade  began  with  China, 
to  1827,  silver  to  the  amount  of  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions and  upwards  had  been  shipped  direct  from 
the  United  States  to  China.  In  1827,  China, 
owing  to  the  opium  trade,  had  become  indebted  to 
England  very  largely,  and  American  bills,  payable 
in  England,  began  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  coin ;  and 
from  1834,  these  American  bills  on  Chinese  accounts 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions, 
while  the  specie  in  that  time  sent  from  England 
was  only  between  seven  and  eight  rnlllions  ! 

So,  since  1834,  England  has  been  steadily  drain- 
ing our  coin  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  dollars,  and  settling  with 
China  by  bills  of  credit,  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
specie  to  her. 
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IS'ow,  thid  drain  of  England  upon  us  is  prepos- 
terous. Our  own  products  are  sufl&cient  to  pay  for 
all  we  get  from  China  ;  and  it  is  our  products 
which  pay  a  premium  to  the  labor  of  England,  and 
cause  a  loss  to  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 
It  is  the  increase  of  our  products  by  the  art  and  value 
of  British  labor  which  actually  pays  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  teas  and  raw  silk  England  imports 
from  China.  '  - 

There  are  other  advantages  connected  with  the 
steamers  to  transpose  the  mart  from  China  to  the 
Pacific,  meeting  the  railroad  at  that  terminus. 
These  steamers  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  supersede 
the  government  force  needed  there,  and  save  the 
treasury  annually  one  million  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars.  The  extensive  and  unprotected  coasts  of 
California  and  Oregon  render  them  liable  to  foreign 
aggression,  and  demand,  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.     Before  the 
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itijqiiisitidfi  of  CalifornitL  We  had  tW6  lifanclrfei  veis- 
sels  employed  in  trade  in  the  Pacific.  Since  then, 
there  are^  at  least,  six  hundred  and  fifty  American 
trading  vessels.  The  amount  of  out  pr6{)erty  ex- 
posed there  on  the  coast  is  nearljr  seventy  millidns. 
The  whaling  business  alone  is  valued  ^t  thirty 
millions,  with  an  emjjloyod  force  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  in  the  North  Pacific ;  and  Our  annual 
rfeVfenue  is  estimated  at  ten  millions. 

Our  acquisition  on  the  Pacific  ki  once  inaugii- 
rated  a  new  era  in  the  industry,  enfergy,  and  i^tite^- 
t)rise,  of  the  American  people.  It  waS  their  Volun- 
tary labot  which  levelled  mountains,  felled  forests, 
and  swept  the  plains  "irith  a  torrent  of  emigration, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  knd  the  ha^n  of 
•6uf  kkes.  And  when  the  facilities  tdf  inovih^ 
Whole  bodies  of  men  are  given  to  the  people  by 
tlie  railroad,  and  titiie  and  space  at  oiice  annihilated, 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  ihstitutions  for  education, 
will  multiply,  and  tliiis  expand  and  stilengthen  the 
fednds  6f  out  liberties. 

The  geographical,  physical,  and  inoral  powe^  of 
the  United  States  constitute  the  basis  of  their 
greatness.  Greait  Britain  has  thirty-four  thousand 
square  miles ;  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  three 
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hundred  thousand  ;  France,  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand ;  we,  Americans,  over  three  and  a  half 
milliOiiS !  Geographically,  Eussia  compares  as 
one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  Austria,  as  one  to 
nine  ;  France,  as  one  to  five  and  a  half ;  United 
States,  as  one  to  ninety-six  !  While  we  have  there- 
fore a  field  to  display  our  enterprise,  all  we  want 
is  avenues  to  exert  it  in  its  full  vigor. 

This  railway  will  save  ten  or  twelve  days  over 
the  Panama  route.  It  will  transfer  the  capital  of 
Europe  to  us,  which  is  now  used  in  monopolizing 
the  trade  of  Asia.  It  will  give  to  Americans  the 
key  of  the  West,  and  fix  forever  the  channel  of 
Asiatic  commerce  (which  for  centuries  has  been 
oscillating)  upon  the  best,  safest,  and  quickest 
route  of  transit  through  the  heart  of  this  nation. 
Safety,  security,  protection,  advancement,  all  require 
the  construction  of  this  Pacific  Railroad.  The  gold 
of  California  has  now  become  the  essential  stimu- 
lant to  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country. 
The  destruction  of  the  monthly  shipment  to  New 
York  would  send  a  shiver  through  all  the  commerce, 
finance,  and  industry,  of  this  country,  chat  would 
be  incredibly  severe,  in  a  single  week. 

Now,  consider  how  easy  foreign   cruisers  and 
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privateers  could  cut  us  olT  from  this  receipt  of  the 
essential  element  of  our  national  vitality !  The 
gold  now  comes  to  us  over  foreign  seas,  through 
foreign  territory,  and  over  a  circuit  of  six  thousand 
miles.  In  the  event  of  war,  whole  fleets  would 
interpose  to  take  from  us  this  arm  of  our  strength. 
Ships,  and  troops,  and  missions,  are  now  necessary 
to  protect  our  national  interest,  and  protect  our 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  ;  the  railway  would  then 
protect  us,  and  save  all  our  commerce  and  territory 
from  foreign  aggression.  ^ 

.;  Throughout  the  world's  history,  nations  have 
been  elevated  or  depressed  as  they  advanced  or 
lost  commerce ;  and  the  changes  for  three  thou- 
sand years  in  Asiatic  commerce  have  settled  the 
question,  that  the  ocean  is  the  obstacle  to  foreign 
trade.  Land  now  has  been  found  the  facility,  and 
the  steam-car  the  only  sure  means  to  keep  up  dis- 
tant communications.  The  United  States  have 
consequently  the  advantage  over  Europe.  We 
have  half  the  road  to  India  on  our  own  land,  the 
rest  on  a  peaceable  sea  which  washes  our  shores, 
and  with  an  impenetrable  bar  to  Europe  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  earth. 
.     This  railroad,  then,  will  exalt  us  to  be  mistress 
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of  the  commerce  of  the  wid^  world.  It  will  be  at 
the  same  time  the  impregnable  fortification  to  save 
U8  fVom  the  assault  of  vast  armies,  or  from  fierce 
and  bloody  battles  within  our  own  borders.  Who 
would  stop  to  count  the  cost  of  the  mer6  construc- 
tion, wheh  evety  intereiat  dfear  to  the  hope  of  oitiijen 
and  Christian  is  staked  upon  the  result  ? 

Aside  firom  tiite  cotbfttt^t^i^l  ftnd  {>olitical  n^^feity, 
Ihfe  ecdhoiny  attd  co&vehiencfe  of  thft  nfttion,  the 
ihtere^  of  all  the  people,  cltjifland  this  ix)ad  how. 
Americans,  take  the  whole  history  Of  the  roads  ifa 
this  country  in  the  past  ttiretity-five  years,  and  you 
Win  fiiid  every  dollar  invented  ih  them  has  beeh 
•W6tth.  ten  to  you. 

The  Vast  ihctease  of  the  West  ih  population  and 
landis  i^  only  to  ))e  ascribed  to  its  roads.  In  five 
years  Illinois  has  doubled  her  population,  and  in- 
creased her  lands  five-fold.  In  these  five  years 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  miles  of  railway  have  been 
built. 

In  k  moM  ahd  edtidatifihal  VieWj  this  roa^  tntisit 
have  an  immense  vfeltti^.  The  tendency  of  popula- 
tion is  all  wei^t ;  the  field  for  the  grOwth  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  is  there.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  decide  all  oui^  national  taeasures  in  GoiigiSiss; 
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it  ¥rill  oontrol  quf  naiional  rerenues ;  pud,  as  tlio 
agent  for  transportation  of  newspapers,  cheap  books, 
and  all  those  methods  which  t^ikd  to  enlighten  and 
strengthen  the  Protestant  power  of  our  country, 
the  value  of  the  road  cannot  be  computed.  The 
loss  to  the  country  by  omitting  to  build  this  road 
has  been  more  already  than  would  have  supported 
the  entire  annual  expenses  of  the  government. 

The  American  people  now  almost  unanimously 
demand  this  railroad  as  the  great  necessity  of  our 
times,  and  they  require  it  to  be  built  in  whatever 
latitude  the  great  mass  of  the  population  mostly 
move  ;  —  on  whatever  Hne  is  shortest,  most  expedi- 
tious in  travel,  and  most  convenient  to  the  thirty 
millions  of  people  v/ho  inhabit  our  thirty-one  states 
and  territories. 

Three  routes  out  of  the  eight  surveyed  at  gov- 
ernment expense  have  been  pronounced  feasible  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report  to  Congress. 
These  are  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  south- 
ern lines.  By  all  of  them  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cis**>o  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  essential  terminus 
of  the  road  on  the  west,  as  it  is  now  the  centre  of 
all  our  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  what  point  on  the  east  as  a  terminus 
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will  correspond  with  San  Francisco,  as  the  centre 
of  •the  greatest  amount  of  population  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  on  the  west  ?  .   ii< 

The  distance  on  the  southern  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  JNbW  York  is  three  thousand  six  hundrrd 
and  forty-seven  miles  ;  on  the  northern  line,  includ- 
ing distance  yet  unsurveyed,  Jliree  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-f^ur  ;  on  Ifee^  central  line,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forfy  miles.  This  would 
give  a  distance  of  four  huil^ed  miles  shorter  to  the 
central  route.  Texas  has  Spnted  to  any  company 
that  constructs  the  railroad  on  the  southern  route 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
for  every  mile  of  road  built.  Now,  these  lands 
of  Texas  are  the  only  unimproved  lands  on  this 
continent  where  cotton  can  be  cultivated.  Cotton 
is  the  staple  of  our  commerce ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  depending  on  us  for  its  growth,  and  we  do 
not  own  now  a  single  acre  of  government  land 
favorable  to  its  production.  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  grants  of  land  Texas  offers  become  incalculably 
valuable  to  our  whole  country. 

The  charge  for  transporting  goods  across  the 
Panair^a  Railroad  is  a  tenth  less  than  before  its  con- 
struction.    Four  or  five  hours  now  serve  to  carry 
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passengers  and  freight  across  the  isthmus,  which 
formerly  occupied  three  days  of  dangerous  travel. 
Freight  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  find  twenty- 
five  dollars  the  ton.  But  railroad  from  the  coast 
of  Texas  would  not  only  save  time,  but  reduce  the 
tonnage  to  one  half  the  amount  it  now  costs  from 
New  York  to  California.  The  3a,ving  of  freight, 
the  saving  of  time,  would  at  once  induce  every  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  merchant  to  adopt  the  railroad 
across  the  continent,  and  thus  gain  thirty  or  forty 
days.  '     • 

The  central  route  starts  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific,  and  has  already  been  completed  to  Iowa 
City.  From  New  York  city  it  foUowes  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  great  lakes,  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  to  Rock  Island.  The  easy  passage  for 
a  bridge  which  is  placed  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Rock  Island  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  by 
Providence  as  the  means  to  facilitate  commerce  across 
the  river,  and  renders  the  route  to  San  Francisco 
the  most  direct  and  advantageous  in  the  judgment 
of  many  eminent  men.  Next  year  the  rovite  will 
have  reached  Council  Bluff.  All  this  by  individual 
enterprise,  without  government  aid  ;    and  which 
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wiU  make  th©  n^xt  o«aal^^^  <?punt  i|i  Jowa  oy^  % 
million  Qf  iijh^itaiiLts. 

All  that  this  rout«  m^ds  from  th^  government  to 
complete  the  road  to  Sau  Francisco  from  Iowa  City 
or  Council  Bluff  is  a  grant  of  land,  taking  nothing 
from  the  treasury,  but  augmenting  its  revenues  by 
bringing  the  lands  into  the  market.  This  route  ifif 
in  the  centre  of  about  one  half  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  from 
what  has  been  achieved  by  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  West,  that  the  road  will  be  built  on 
this  route,  whether  favored  by  the  general  govern- 
ment or  not. 

It  was  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York  that  madQ 
the  first  great  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  exalted  that  state  in  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Oliio  succeeded  with  her  canafe  between  the  lake^ 
and  the  valley,  and  western  trade  at  on,ce  went  intp 
New  York.  < 

The  canals  of  Maryland  and  P^nsylvania  had 
no  water  comrrmnications  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio,  and  failed  for  that  reason  ;  while  New  York 
had  a  monopoly  for  thirty  years,  or  until  the  rail- 
road penetrated  the  entire  West  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.    Steam  conquers  all  other  motors.    The 
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incredible  revenues  from  tue  central  road  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  for  the 
present  year,  show  this  result, 
">  It  is  steam  which  has  given  England  her  power 
over  the  continent,  by  facilitating  the  transportation 
of  her  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  other  bulky  articles. 
Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  enjoy 
greater  advantages  than  those  who  are  settled  over  a 
sparse  country  ?  Because  there  is  an  ampler  field 
for  purchase,  a  greater  variety  of  employments 
for  industry  to  suit  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 
laborer,  and  greater  quickness  in  finishing  work. 
Where  population  is  collected  the  competition  is 
greater. 

Now,  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  do  for  tbe  people 
of  our  vast  country  just  what  the  city  or  town  now 
does.  It  will  concentrate  num])ers  from  small  and 
distant  places  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  This 
will  at  once  lead  to  prosperity.  Greece  arose  to 
commercial  greatness  in  this  way.  Towns  in  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Flanders,  for  centuries  prospered 
by  these  means.  Switzerland  thus  holds  intercourse 
by  the  Rhine  with  Holland.  While  those  countries 
without  roads,  or  canals,  or  other  water  favMlities, 
have  never  risen  intellectually  or  commercially. 
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We  have  already  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  rail- 
road upon  our  vast  West,  which  has  conduced  to 
individual  comfort  and  prosperity  wherever  it  has 
penetrated.  There  m  yet  another  advantage  to  be 
attained  by  the  road  across  the  continent,  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  Americans,  and  that  is,  its  effect  upon 
the  diffusion  of  Protestant  principles  over  our  land. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  endless  holidays  of  the  Catholic  church  have 
always  checked  industry ;  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
remembered,  that,  although  the  nominal  Roman 
Catholics  (but  greater  proportion  infidel?)  are  more 
numerous  than  Protestants  in  Europe,  a  much 
larger  share  of  Europe's  exports  comes  from  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  Protestants  than  Catholics. 
In  Ireland,  linen-weaving,  the  only  great  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  In  the  vast  margin  of  the  West  yet 
to  be  filled,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  first 
moment  to  the  nation  tha,t  it  be  occupied  by  Prot- 
estants, whose  education  tends  to  strengthen  our 
libeiiios,  while  that  of  E<>manisnj  is  designed  to 
subvert  them.  The  West  will  soon  hold  the  bal- 
ance in  our  national  ej.che(juer,  and  elect  our  chief 
ruler ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  vigilant  in 
promoting  and  sproadiiig  TVotestant  education  over 
all  that  portion  ol'  our  people.     The  railroad,  mow 
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than  soil,  more  than  mines,  will  tend  to  this  result, 
by  bringing  all  sections  of  the  Union  together,  and 
advancing  knowledge  to  the  remotest  limits. 

The  revenue  of  our  country  arises  chiefly  by 
consumption ;  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  our 
whole  country  would  be  increased  and  secured  by 
the  increase  of  a  Protestant  American  population. 
The  individual  income  of  such  a  people  would 
also  be  increased.  Why  ?  Because  the  reward  of 
labor  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 
would  induce  the  individual  to  adopt  a  uniform 
pursuit ;  while  the  father  of  a  family  would  not  be 
compelled,  as  now,  often  to  sacrifice  education  and 
personal  comfort  for  the  mere  sake  of  living. 

Thus,  Americans,  as  the  commerce  of  the  country 
expanded,  so  would  all  the  arts  and  pursuits  of 
industry  expand,  as  it  grew  great  and  powerlul. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  must  increase  the  medium 
which  circulates  and  regulates  commerce  ;  it  must 
enlighten  and  expand  the  energies  of  men  ;  it 
must  spread  the  influence  of  American  institu- 
tions over  mankind,  and  dissipate  that  very  dark- 
ness, under  which  men  have  been  deluded,  and 

• 

their  moans  Hf^uandered,  to  grow  rich  without  labor, 
^.r  wise  without  learning.     Foreign  force  and  do 
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mestic  treachery  have  struck  at  the  foundation  of 
our  political  edifice.  We  need  at  once  to  balance 
the  public  mind  by  free  Protestant  culture,  so  that 
our  people  shall  reason  before  they  «ct. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California 
and  Australia,  the  coin  came  from  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Since  the  discovery  of  these,  a 
new  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world.  In  1849  and  '60,  the  first  flood 
of  gold  came  into  the  country  ;  and  in  the  three 
following  years,  '51,  '62,  and  '63.  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-sir.  millions  had  been 
added  to  the  circulation,  including  about  thirty 
millions  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  This  caused 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who,  see- 
ing the  steady  increase  in  three  years,  predicted  a 
rise  which  would,  at  last,  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions  annually.  Then  everything  in  specula- 
tion, expense,  and  importation,  increased.  Banks 
sprang  up,  and  paper  was  used  as  gold ;  wages 
and  work  increased ;  railroad  bonds  were  issued 
by  the  million ;  life  and  fire  insurance  companies 
multiplied.  But  on  what  was  all  this  based? 
Was  it  upon  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  bank  vaults 
of  the  country  ?    Not  at  all ;  but  upon  the  fiction 
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which  men  without  reasoning  adopted,  and  the 
delusion  under  which  they  acted. 

By  the  returns  of  the  first  six  years  subsequent 
to  the  disi  overy  of  gold  in  California,  two  hundred 
millions  of  that  metal  had  been  added  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  world.  Australia,  though  not  so 
long  known,  brought  fifty  millions  more  ;  making 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  more  money  in  use 
than  before  the  discovery  of  these  mines. 

By  the  official  banking  returns  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  that  period,  we  find  that 
there  was  no  more  money  on  hand  then  than  before 
the  discovery.  Where,  then,  did  this  metallic  cur- 
rency go  ?  Why,  it  went  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It,  therefore,  was  not  the  instru- 
ment of  the  credit  structure,  which  is  the  proper 
and  only  means  for  making  paper  the  representa- 
tive of  gold  and  silver ;  so  that,  while  this  in- 
crease of  gold  gave  fancied  security  to  the  credit 
it  induced,  it  had  not  really  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  mining  districts,  including  all  the  valuable 
metals  found  on  the  Pacific,  will,  in  themselves, 
make  the  railroad  eminently  desirable  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  metals.  Consider,  Americans, 
that,  after  eight  years  of  constant  mining,  dmdfour 
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hundred  millions  of  dollars  obtained,  they  are  still 
as  luxurious  as  ever.  Gold  is  seen  embedded  iu 
every  stream,  mountain,  and  vale.  The  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  Eastern  Tennessee 
have  not  made  even  the  demand  for  this  metal  less 
profitable.  Now,  that  obtained  from  the  new 
copper  mines  of  Ajo  is  wagoned  ali  the  way  to 
San  Diego,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco ;  and 
still,  with  all  that  cost,  a  large  profit  is  left  to  the 
transporter.  The  richest  silver  mines  ever  dis- 
covered are  in  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  which  now 
belong  to  us.  Silver,  perfectly  pure,  has  been 
clipped  by  the  sword  of  an  ofl&cer,  as  a  specimen. 
The  Indians  have  deterred  explorers,  hitherto,  from 
penetrating  these  mines  ;  but,  now  that  they  have 
become  American  property,  we  shall  find  American 
enterprise  entering  them.  ' 

Americans,  you  perceive  these  rich  mines  of 
gold,  iron,  silver,  and  copper,  will  at  once  be 
made  accessible  by  the  railroad.  Thus  it  will  add 
to  the  capital  of  our  country  vastly  more  than  it 
can  possibly  cost.  This  Pacific  railway  will  be 
the  harbinger  of  the  future  glory  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  American  institutions.  In  twenty  days 
we  shall  be  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe 
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and  Asia  We  have  already  consummated  treaties 
which  secure  commerce  and  trade  to  Americans, 
and  protect  their  lives,  property,  and  religious 
liberty,  in  Siam  and  Japan,  so  long  closed  against 
the  trade  of  the  world  ;  and  then  we  will  com- 
mand the  accumulated  wealth  of  seven  hundred 
millions  of  people,  and  which  has  enriched  every 
nation  that  has  had  any  kind  of  control  over  it. 

England,  to  maintain  her  ascendency  over  this 
trade,  has  already  three  over-land  mail  routes,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  devising  three  more,  to  carry 
this  Eastern  commerce  to  ^^he  British  empire.  But 
a  railroad,  to  do  this  for  England,  would  have  to 
extend  six  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  would 
take  fourteen  years  to  build  it.  Now,  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  which  Millard  Fillmore  signed, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  we  secured  the 
ten  leagues  of  country  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
included  California,  and  planted  our  flag  there. 
And,  by  this  means,  —  made  our  blessing,  under 
God,  —  we  can  make  our  national  road,  which  will 
convey  us  across  the  continent  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  seven  days  ;  and  ten  or  twelve  days 
from  there,  by  steam,  will  land  Americans  in  the 
populous  countries  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia 
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and  Western  Europe.  It  will  give  them  a  hold  on 
the  wealth  of  China,  which  has  been  increasing 
for  six  thousand  years,  and  bring  them  in  contact 
with  her  seven  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
twenty  days  from  the  day  they  leave  New  York. 

This  railroad,  then,  will  put  sectional  agitation 
among  our  people  at  rest,  and  set  them  about  these 
new  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  have 
now  control  of  the  cotton  market  of  the  world,  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  having  the  same  power  over 
wool.  Iron,  also,  in  every  state  but  one,  is  abun- 
dant enough  to  supply  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  we  shall  likewise  con- 
trol the  market  of  this  great  item  in  trade.  Gold, 
too,  will  then  be  more  rapidly  diffused  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  this  will  facilitate  the  activity 
of  our  commerce.  A  greater  amount  of  labor  will 
then  be  made  available,  to  work  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  than  ever  before. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  in  California  has  been  to  stimulate  the 
latent  energies  of  men  to  an  extent  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  has  been  the  means  of  forcing 
the  necessity  of  a  railway  upon  the  common  sense 

of  the  American  people.     The  poor  man  will  be 
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more  benefited  tiian  the  rich  by  this  road ;  and  the 
labor  employed  in  the  development  of  our  new 
territory^  and  the  exploration  of  its  mines,  will 
prevent  any  superabundance  of  laborers  in  the 
most  thiokly^settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  stop 
the  poor  man  from  working  for  the  pittance  he  how 
does. 

The  manufacturer,  also,  by  the  increased  free- 
dom to  commerce  which  the  constant  and  rapid 
transportation  of  gold  from  California  and  Austra- 
lia will  then  command,  will  find  himself  better  able 
to  cope  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

According  to  Professor  Blake,  the  great  gold 
field  in  California,  notwithstanding  the  large  in- 
crease  to  the  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  explored.  There  is  a  field  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth, 
containmg  thirty-five  thousand  square  miles,  eleven 
thousand  of  which  are  rich  in  gold,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  in  the  sands  of 
the  coast.  This  is  repeatedly  washed  out  of  the 
black  sand  by  the  tides.  The  number  of  square 
miles  worked,  but  imperfectly,  w(i  are  assured  by 
Dr.  Trask,  in  his  work  on  geology,  never  exceedr 
four  hundred  at  a  time ;  and  fewer  persons  were 
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engaged  in  mining  in  1854  than  in  1852,  although 
the  product  of  gold  was  in  '52  forty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  '54  sixty-one  millions.  This 
was  owing  to  the  increased  advantages  of  working 
the  mines  by  proper  machinery. 

Now,  by  the  highest  authorities  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  whole  world,  in  1848,  was 
two  billions  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  six 
hundred  millions  of  pounds ;  while,  by  the  increase 
from  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  since 
that  time,  at  least  four  bilLons  of  dollars  have  been 
added  to  that  amount,  which  would  make  now,  in 
the  whole  world,  six  billions  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  of  gold,  beside  what  is  worked  into  jewelry 
and  plate.  And,  Americans,  does  it  not  cause  a 
thrill  of  triumph  in  your  hearts  to  know  that,  of 
this  increase  to  the  precious  metals,  your  own  State 
of  California  has  contributed  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents ;  and  other  parts  of  America,  seventeen 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  seyen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  fiity-seyen 
cents? 


CHAPTER    V. 


M.  Tegoborsei,  Counsel  of  the  Empire  of  Russia, 
in  writing  of  the  influence  of  the  gold  fields  of 
California  and  Australia,  estimates  that  by  them 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  use  in  Europe  will 
be  doubled  in  thirteen  years,  and  throughout  the 
whole  world  in  twenty-four  years. 

Beside,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  California  in  Europe?  Why,  it  has 
raised  real  estate  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
advanced  all  kinds  of  produce  in  like  manner.  It 
has  also  advanced  the  wages  of  labor  in  like  ratio. 
How?  Because  the  poor  working-man,  before 
dependent  on  the  employer  for  the  mere  sustenance 
of  life,  is  now  driven  to  another  field  of  operation, 
and  incited  by  the  desire  to  accumulate,  and  thus 
changing  often  the  state  of  things  by  making  the 
rich  man  dependent  on  the  laborer. 

So  those  who  remained  as  well  as  those  who 
went  to  Califomia  were  benefited.    If  that  was  so 
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in  Europe,  let  as  turn  to  our  own  country,  —  we» 
the  posfessors  of  Califomia.  We  see  how  our 
commerce  is  extended ;  we  see,  day  by  day,  how 
eagerly  the  accumulations  of  gold  and  silver  in  our 
bank-vaults  are  taken  and  transported  into  other 
countries,  to  bring  back  their  merchandise  to  us. 
Why  ?  Because  its  shipment  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  equalizes  the  value  of  gold,  and 
prevents  the  dangers  to  trade  which  result  from 
keeping  it  under  bars  and  bolts,  '"'le  raihroad  to 
the  Pacific  has  now  become  a  necessity  to  the 
American  people,  t!iat  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
heritage  God  has  given  them,  opening  all  the  aviB- 
nues  to  wealth  and  industry,  and  making  their 
voice  heard  on  the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  the  cities, 
and  the  plains,  of  the  whole  earth.  This,  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  the  great  triumph  of  the  American 
States  over  commerce,  mechanics,  and  manufac- 
tures, which  nothing  can  impede  beneath  the  stars. 
The  railway  and  the  canal  will  be  the  true  con- . 
qnerors  of  the  world.  Around  them  will  centre 
the  industry  and  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
There  the  Protestant  emigrant  will  seek  his  new 
home.     They  will  become  the  majority  of  the 
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population,  and  the  consequent  possessors  of  most 
of  the  property  of  the  country^ 

The  telegraph  will  then  become  the  electric 
medium  of  exchange,  which,  without  a  visible 
chain,  will  link  the  American  Union  to  the  world. 
'<  Lo,  what  hath  God  wrought !  "  were  the  memo- 
rable words  which  passed  over  the  wires  of  the 
first  telegraph  ever  made  in  the  United  States, 
a  few  years  since,  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, a  distance  of  but  forty  miles.  Now,  Ameri- 
cans, we  not  only  find  it  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
magic  power  in  all  the  states  of  this  mighty  Union, 
but  actually  preparing  to  bring  us  in  speaking  dis- 
tance of  the  other  continent. 

You  all  know  that  the  Island  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  North 
America,  and  Valencia  is  the  most  western  harbor 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence have  long  since  cut  Newfoundland  firom  the 
continent.  Now  a  submarine  telegraph  has  been 
laid,  which  brings  Newfoundland  and  the  main  land 
again  in  contact ;  and  the  distance  from  St.  John's 
(x)  New  York,  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  can  be  reached  by  direct  communi- 
cation.   But  still  the  ocean  was  to  be  crossed  to 
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reaoh  Europe,  and  the  question  arose  how  this  could 
best  be  done.  Some  proposed  extending  tiio  line 
to  Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands ;  but  to  this  there  were  insurmountable 
objections,  and,  after  the  investigation  of  scien- 
tific men,  it  was  decided  that  the  line  must  also 
start  from  Newfoundland  to  Europe,  a  distance  of 
nineteen  hundred  miles,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  water,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  plan  devised,  and  about  to  be  executed,  is 
this  :  A  line  of  wire  three  thousand  miles  long  will 
be  placed  on  two  war-ships  in  mid-ocean,  one 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  other  to  Eng- 
land. These  will  each  take  half  the  wire.  The 
wire  will  be  covered  with  gutta  percha  coatings, 
and  will  be  made  of  the  best  conducting  material, 
accompanied  by  a  machine,  invented  for  the  express 
purpose,  by  Dr.  Whitehouse,  of  England,  in  order 
to  ascertain  when  the  wire  is  broken  or  damaged, 
and  the  exact  point  of  interruption. 

Thus,  Americans,  by  your  inventive  genius,  you 
are  with  one  grapple  about  to  join  Europe  to  this 
country  by  a  telegraph,  which  will  start  at  New- 
foundland, and  end  at  Valencia,  in  Ireland,  with 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  miles  of  cable  resting 
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in  the  Atlantio  Ocean !  This  is  not  an  ideal 
sketch,  but  a  liidng  reality,  that  in  1857,  next 
year,  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States, 
though  divided  by  a  stormy  ocean  of  three  thousand 
miles,  will  by  science  and  machinery  hold  conversa- 
tional intercourse  with  each  other ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  distance  by  railway  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Portland,  Maine,  will  have  diminished 
our  traveUing  distance  from  Europe  eleven  hundred 
miles! 

These  mighty  works  show  the  mutual  benefit 
England  and  the  United  States  are  each  to  the 
other,  while  they  continue  as  they  are.  While  the 
energy  of  this  great  American  people,  too  rapid  for 
carrier  pigeons,  and  even  steam,  and  eager  to  extend 
and  profit  by  every  advantage  in  commerce,  inven- 
tion, finance,  science,  and  arts,  and  to  move  in  the 
rapid  march  of  civilization  over  the  whole  globe, 
has  already  forged  the  chain  which  is  to  bind  us 
to  the  three  ancient  continents  of  the  Eastern 
world. 

Well  might  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  minister, 
declare  that  the  great  telegraph,  now  making, 
would  afford  Americans  the  opportunity  soon  to 
respond  to  the  toast  given  to  Americans  in  London 
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before  the  dinner  ended.  **  When  famine  distiessed 
other  lands,  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread." 
So  with  our  beloved  country :  from  the  diversity  of 
its  soil  and  climate,  its  power  in  raising  subsistence 
will  so  increase  as  the  humbler  condition  of  society 
advances  by  intelligence,  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  American 
people  in  commerce,  wealth,  or  mental  activity. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  question,  who  is  to 
make  the  road  to  the  Pacific,  —  Congress,  that  is, 
the  general  government,  or  the  people  ? 

We  say  it  cannot  be  built  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  government,  because  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  miles  between  Missouri  and  Califomia, 
over  which  Congress  alone  has  power  to  legislate. 
The  constitution,  which  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce,  allows  the  general  government 
to  build  the  road  to  Califomia  from  New  York,  for 
a  mail  route,  if  it  so  decided.  Congress  can  give 
or  sell  the  public  lands,  as  it  pleases.  Congress  can 
appropriate  money,  if  it  pleases,  to  build  a  road  or 
roads  through  the  landed  estate  of  the  government 
for  mail  transportation,  or  military  purposes.  We 
do  not  advocate  the  especial  claims  of  either  of  the 
three  routes  surveyed.     Each  has  its  advantages ; 
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and  all  may  be  laterally  coimeioted,  or  ultimately 
and  separately  constructed.  But,  we  say,  had  the 
present  administration  done  its  duty,  and  favored 
the  building  of  the  road  to  the  Pacific  three  years 
ago, — instead  of  burning  Greytown,  making  Ostend 
conferences  to  seize  Cuba  by  *<  divine ''  right,  and 
repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  has 
brought  upon  us  intestine  war,  —  our  country, 
instead  of  being  divided,  distracted,  and  agitated, 
would  have  been  running  a  new  race  in  dignity, 
and  political  and  commercial  greatness. 

The  adndnistration,  on  the  coutraiy,  early 
receded  from  this  national  meas^re.  The  leading 
presses,  which  sustained  it,  followed  in  elaborate 
articles  against  the  road.  Senators  of  the  samQ 
political  school  declared  the  measure  would  b$ 
worse  than  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  John 
Adams.  They  saw  no  power  in  the  iconstitution,' 
while  grant  alter  grant,  in  the  last  seven  jmm^  hasi 
been  made  by  Congress  to  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  The  people  saw  nothing  to  prevent  it,  end 
with  more  energy  than  ever  before  renewed  that 
demand. 
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COMMANDER  GERRY,  OFFICERS,  AND  CREW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Author  in  a  previous  work,  "  The  Ameri- 
can Battle,"  was  induced,  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  officers,  to  make  some  statements  which  she 
afterwards  learned,  from  an  examination  of  the 
documents,  to  have  been  untrue,  and  which  she 
therefore  corrected  in  the  previous  editions  of 
the  present  volume.  The  statements  were  then 
made,  as  she  was  assured,  upon  the  most  reliable 
authority,  the  verity  of  which  she  believed  there- 
fore rested  upon  the  most  credible  testimony, 
rather  than  upon  the  zealous  enthusiasm  of  the 
informers.  As  she  cannot,  and  will  not,  to  support 
any  cause,  or  subserve  any  party  or  creed,  allow 

a  statement  to  bear  the  sanction  of  her  name  that 
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is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  its  aUtkerUicity, 
she  has  requested  her  publishers  to  withdraw  that 
chapter  from  the  future  editions  of  **  The  Ameri- 
can Battle''  solely  because  it  contains  certain 
errors,  caused  by  misrepresentations  made  to  her. 
It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  brought  to 
her  notice  by  the  examination  of  the  ofl&cial  docu- 
ments, and  the  pain  she  experienced  in  having 
innocently,  but  most  unjustly,  committed,  through 
others,  a  wrong  upon  the  gallant  dead,  and  by 
her  own  high  sense  of  right,  that  she  was  at 
once  prompted  to  make  a  public  exposition  of  the 
character  and  services  of  Commander  Gerry,  who 
must  be  regarded,  by  all  who  are  correctly  in- 
formed of  his  private  and  public  history,  as  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Navy  and 
.possessed  of  every  virtue  that  gives  claim  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity 

The  misrepresentation  in  the  case  of  the  late 
distinguished  Commander  Gerry,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  is  first  in  importance,  as  it  reflected 
upon  one  who  is  not  here  to  vindicate  his  own 
claim  to  justice.  But  data,  which  none  can  deny, 
are  at  hand,  as  effectually  to  refute  the  charge 
as  though  he  were  personally  present.     The  offi- 
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cial  documents,  which  the  author  has  read,  make 
no  mention  of  any  application  from  a  subordinate 
to  place  a  Bible  and  religious  library  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Albany,  under  command  of  Captain  Gerry. 
There  is  not  one  word  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  these 
documents. 

The  history  of  no  misfortune  that  nas  ever 
befallen  the  Navy  caused  deeper  affliction  or 
more  lasting  sorrow  than  that  of  the  loss  of  the 
eloop-of-war  Albany. 

Captain  Gerry  was  her  noble  commander, 
aided  by  many  of  the  most  gallant  and  valuable 
officers  in  the  naval  service,  when  she  met  that 
mysterious  fate  which  none  survived  to  reveal. 
The  last  official  intelligence  of  this  ship  was  dated 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  announcing  that 
she  would  sail  next  day  from  Aspinwall  fo:  New 
York,  and  subsequent  information  leads  us  to 
believe  Captain  Gerry  intended  to  return  by  way 
of  the  Mona  passage.  A  terrific  hurricane  oc- 
curred in  that  latitude  on  the  21st  of  October, 
which  it  is  supposed  the  Albany  must  have  en- 
countered, and  there  met  her  lamentable  fate. 
After  waiting  long  in  expectation  of  her  arrival, 
the  most  painful  anxiety  was  awakened  on  ac- 
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count  of  these  brave  men,  and  the  Princeton, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Eagle,  an  accom- 
plished and  skillful  officer  in  the  service,  was  sent 
to  discover  some  tidings  of  their  fate  ;  which, 
after  a  thorough  search,  he  was  unable  to  do. 

The  United  States  steamer  Pulton,  Lieutenant 
John  K.  Mitchell  commanding,  which  sailed  from 
Aspinwall,  New  Granada,  March  2,  also  made  a 
thorough  search  among  the  Bahama  and  Wind- 
ward Islands  and  the  Spanish  Main  j  but  without 
any  more  successful  result. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1855,  within  seven 
months  from  the  sailing  of  the  Albany  from  As- 
pinwall, the  department  announced  the  names  of 
the  promoted  officers  by  this  melancholy  event, 
and  thus  settled  the  conviction  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  all  hopes  of  the  survival  of  Captain 
Gerry  and  his  associates  had  vanished  forever ! 

The  department,  in  making  this  annunciation, 
made  honorable  mention  of  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Gerry,  "who,  in  pursuance  of 
the  orders  of  the  commodore,  had  been  actively 
cruising  during  the  entire  year,  as  commander  of 
the  Albany,  and  had  visited,  among  other  ports, 
those  of  Samana,  Sisal,  St.  Thomas,  Port  Royal, 
and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba."    And  the  Secretary  of  the 
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If avy  farther  remarked,  that  "  this  ship  had  done 
good  service,  and  Commander  Gerry  and  his  offi- 
cers merit  the  approbation  of  the  department,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  appearance  of 
our  flag  at  these  ports,  and  the  bearing  of  the  offi- 
cers, contributed  much  to  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions  in  these  regions." 

Commander  Gerry,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Blbridge  Gerry,  who  died  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stj.tes, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  "  Republican"  party,  in  1812. 

In  separating  the  British  Government  from  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  forming  one  to  suit 
the  people's  choice  ;  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
concerns  of  the  country,  while  the  war  of  the 
revolution  was  in  progress  j  in  arranging  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Mr.  Gerry  bore  a  prominent  and  distinguished 
part. 

He  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
at  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  was  an  ambassador  to  France,  to  negotiate 
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our  difficulties,  and  terminate  our  treaties  with 
that  power. 

He  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  second  war  with  England,  which 
he  fearlessly  advocated,  and  afterwards  presided 
over  the  councils  of  the  nation,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  war,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  too,  one  remarkable  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  but  seven  of  those  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  participated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Gerry  was  one. 

And  in  the  first  and  second  Congress  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  while  many  were 
found  who  had  been  distinguished,  either  in  the 
military  or  civil  service  of  the  country,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  it  was  rare  then,  to  find  one 
who  had  taken  an  active  part,  both  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as 
Mr.  Gerry  had  done.  And  when  presiding  over 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1813,  he  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  individual  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  who  had  served  in  the  "  immortal 
Congress"  of  111 Q\ 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remind  the 
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reader,  that  of  those  who  signed  the  great  char- 
ter of  our  independence,  all  were,  never  present 
at  any  one  time.  Many  who  had  no  voice  in 
making  or  originating  it,  who  neither  voted  for 
the  resolutions,  nor  for  their  publication,  after- 
wards became  members  of  Congress,  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This,  they  were  instructed  by  their  respective 
State  Legislatures  to  do,  and  which  was  done 
from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  year  17T6  ! 
Mr.  Gerry  was  not  one  of  the  latter  class. 
Though  all  who  signed  that  sacred  instrument, 
deserve  the  imperishable  glory  which  will  eyer 
belong  to  their  venerated  names !  But  two  of 
his  colleagues  of  the  Revolution  ever  attained  an 
elevation  beyond  that  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  These 
were  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who,  after  assisting 
in  inaugurating  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  sacrificing  for  its  perpetuity,  were  summoned 
on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  to  the  judgment  of  im- 
mortality on  the  same  day.  And  in  consideration 
of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Gerry  entered  the  service 
of  his  country  when  subject  to  England  ;  that  he 
signed  the  Declaration,  and  aided  in  making  the 
Constitution  ;  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  government,  and  presided  over 
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the  destinies  of  his  native  State,  when  measures 
were  being  taken  for  a  second  war  with  England, 
which  really  gave  us  nationality,  and  when  we 
remember  that  he  afterwards  was  transferred 
as  presiding  ofl&cer  over  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, and  with  such  entire  acceptance  to  all  sec- 
tions, when  the  War  of  1812  was  raging  with 
England,  and  the  permanence  and  fidelity  of  our 
people  to  free  institutions  was  being  tested,  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  series  of  patriotic  services 
furnished  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  as  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  history  of  no  other  man  in  the 
nation,  of  whom  we  have  knowledge. 

We  may  add  that,  as  an  appreciation  of  all  this, 
Congress  in  1823,  passed  a  law,  and  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  erect  a  monument  over  the  tomb 
of  Elbridge  Gerry,  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery, 
at  Washington  City. 

This  is  the  first,  and  only  instance,  in  which  the 
nation  has  ever  erected  a  monument  to  a  native 
citizen  at  its  own  cost ! 

Capt.  James  Thompson  Gerry,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  decease  in  1814,  withdrew  from 
Harvard  College,  which  he  entered  the  previous 
year,  and  received  a  warrant  as  cadet  at  West 
Point,  and  after  remaining  there  one  year,  h^ 
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entered  the  Navy,  December  20,  1816.  He  was 
made  a  Lieutenant,  April  28th,  1826,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  CommtNnder,  April  17th, 

1 842.  He  passed  much  of  his  naval  life  at  sea,  and 
with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty  as  to  have 
merited  the  highest  encomiums  in  every  grade  of 
the  service,  and  from  aU  with  whom  he  was  offici- 
ally associated.  His  mental  strength,  decision  and 
energy  of  purpose,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  traits  in  his  father's  character,  whose  vir- 
tues he  emulated,  and  whom  personally  he 
strongly  resembled.  Like  his  father,  too,  he  met 
death  when  in  the  actual  service  of  his  country. 

Capt.  Gerry,  in  early  life,  had  performed  much 
ereditable  service  in  the  squadron  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  China  Seas,  and  elsewhere.  And  had 
served  also  in  the  Home  Squadron,  with  credit  to 
himself,  in  the  years  from  1839  to  the  summer  of 

1843,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Warren,  as  lieutenant ; 
and  when  promoted  in  1842,  he  had  conmiand  of 
the  brig-of-war  Somers,  which  vessel  was  upset 
and  lost  in  a  squall  off  Vera  Crni  after  he  had 
been  relieved  from  the  command.  The  squadron 
was  ordered  north  in  the  summer  months,  and 
remained  off  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown. 

1^6  Somers,  in  the  suinequieiijt  sumtner,  when 
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under  Capt.  Gerry's  command,  was  ordered  to 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  sailed  again  in 
November  for  St.  Domingo,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  then  not  deeming  it  advisable  to  detain 
United  States  vessels  of  war  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  during  the  hurricane  and  sickly  season. 
Capt.  Gerry  was  an  experienced  officer  in  navi- 
gating these  waters,  and  was  on  much  important 
duty  in  the  Somers,  which  was  a  dispatch  vessel. 
He  knew  the  necessity  of  our  squadron  on  the 
Home  Station  being  ordered  North  at  the  season 
of  the  year,  in  southern  latitudes,  so  dangerous  to 
life  and  property,  by  yellow  fever,  in  the  one  case, 
and  hurricanes,  in  the  other.  Capt.  Gerry  con- 
centrated in  his  character  those  rare  and  promi- 
nent elements  which  at  once  inspired  confidence 
in  the  stranger,  and  won  for  him  the  universal 
esteem  and  respect  of  every  community  with 
which  he  was  associated. 

The  Albany  sailed  from  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
Massachusetts,  Nov.  29th,  1862,  under  his  com- 
mand, and  with  as  efficient,  gallant,  and  respect- 
able an  association  of  officers  and  crew  as  ever 
sailed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  We 
place  on  honorable  record  their  distinguished 
names,  while  their  memories  are  embalmed  in  the 
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hearts  of  their  many  thousand  friends  and  fellow- 
countrymen  : 

GOMMAKDBR  JaMES  T.   GbRRT. 

Nicholas  Fish  Mobbis,  Private  Secretary  to  Oommander. 

William  W.  Blbeokbr,  First  Lieutenant. 

MoNTooMBBT  HuNT,  Sccond  Lieutenant. 

John  Quinot  Adams,  Third  Lieutenant. 

Hbnry  Roobbs,  Fourth  Lieutenant. 

BoBBRT  Marr,  Acting  Master. 

Stephen  M^Cbeart,  Surgeon. 

RioHABD  D.  GoNMAN,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Nixon  Whitb,  Purser. 

Bennet  J.  RiLBT,  Midshipman. 

William  Jones,  Boatswain. 

William  Gbaio,  Gunner. 

James  Frazer,  Sail-Maker. 

Rowland  liSACR,  Carpenter. 

Belliobr  Scott,  Master's  Mate. 

William  J.  Bond,    do.       do. 

Dexter  Brioham,     do.      do. 

Being—  18  Officers, 

28  Marines, 

156  Seamen. 

Total ...  197  as  by  the  return  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  officers  were  connected  with  the  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  families  in  our  coun- 
try. Bleecker,  the  first-lieutenant,  was  from  the  old 
Bleecker  family  after  whom  a  well  known  street  in 
New  York  is  called.  Adams  was  the  nephew  of 
the  last  President  of  the  United  States  of  that 
name.  Rodgers,  son  of  Commodore  John  Rod- 
gers,  of  the  War  of  1812.    Hunt,  a  highly  respect- 
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able  family  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Marr  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Commodore  Lavallette.  Riley, 
son  of  General  Riley,  also  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  other  three  wardroom  officers  were 
equally  respectable,  and  we  believe  from  the 
South.  The  rest  of  the  officers  above  named 
were  considered  equal  to  any  of  their  grade  in 
the  service. 

Lieut.  Reed  Werden,  now  attached  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  also 
belonged  to  the  Albany  on  her  cruise  to  the 
Fishing  Banks  and  back  to  New  York  ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  cruise,  until  about  the  6th  of 
April,  1864,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
was  detached  from  the  ship  at  Havana.  The 
elevated  character  he  sustains,  as  an  efficient 
officer,  in  connection  with  his  great  moral  worth, 
is  well  known  to  the  service  and  the  country. 
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When  last  seen  at  Aspinwall,  September  28th, 
1854,  the  Albany  was  bound  for  New  York,  after 
being  on  active  duty  for  twenty-two  months,  and 
having  sailed,  during  this  period,  nearly  forty 
thousand  miles,  believed  to  be  the  greatest  amount 
of  service  ever  performed,  in  so  short  a  time,  by 
any  United  States  vessel,  on  record.  The  crew 
were  in  fine  health,  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was 
perfect,  and  the  yellow  fever,  then  an  epidemic 
abroad,  had  not,  because  of  this,  invaded  the 
vessel  in  its  whole  term  of  service.  Commodore 
Gregory  supervised  the  fitting  of  the  Albany  in 
1852  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner,  and 
she  needed  but  slight  repairs  until  her  return 
from  the  Fishing  Banks  on  November  7th,  1853, 
where,  in  a  cruise  of  thirty-four  days  from  the 
time  of  leaving  New  York,  the  Albany  had 
experienced  a  continued  series  of  gales  and  hurri- 
canes, to  which  she  proved  equal.  She  had  then 
been  at  sea  six  months  and  a  half  of  the  eleven 
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and  a  half  months  since  leaving  Charlestown. 
She  next  left  New  York,  December  12th,  1863, 
for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  sailed  last  from  Pensacola  June  29th, 
1854,  having  gone  there  for  repairs.  When  the 
Albany  left  Pensacola,  she  had  sailed  thirty-four 
thousand  miles.  Her  officers  were  considered,  in 
all  respects,  among  the  highest  in  the  service,  and 
her  crew  equally  so,  in  their  vocation,  being 
mostly  young  Americans.  Such  was  the  received 
opinion,  to  the  last  tidings  of  that  ill-fated  vessel. 
At  Carthagena,  this  admiration  of  officers  and 
crew  was  reported  by  distinguished  persons,  who 
saw  them  there  in  1854.  At  Pensacola,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Albany,  seventy-five  men  were  sent 
on  shore,  at  liberty,  by  Commander  Gerry,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Mayor  and  President  of 
Board  of  Aldermen  returned  a  complimentary 
notice  of  their  conduct  to  the  captain,  when  the 
other  half  were  permitted,  in  like  manner,  to  go 
ashore,  thus  manifesting  the  admirable  discipline 
of  the  ship. 

**  The  New  York  Herald  "  published  notices  from 
the  merchants  of  San  Juan  and  Greytown,  com- 
mending the  conduct  of  Captain  Q-erry,  in  busi- 
ness negotiations  between  them  and  our  govern- 
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ment.  Similar  ones  were  published  at  Aspin- 
wall,  and  expressed  at  Turk's  Island.  And,  at 
Laguria,  not  only  did  the  merchants  signify  their 
approval  of  Captain  Gerry's  business  arrange- 
ments, but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  addressed 
him  a  letter,  February  2d,  1864,  especially  ap- 
proving his  action  on  that  island. 

At  Havana,  St.  Thomas,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
ports  entered  by  the  Albany,  i*^arked  attention 
was  shown  to  Oaptain  Gerry.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  son  of  the  illustrious  Elbridge  Gerry,  with 
whose  history  the  civilized  world  are  familiar,  at 
once  gave  prestige  to  his  position,  added  to  his 
own  personal  merit  as  an  oCiicer  and  a  gentleman. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  an  officer 
who  was  present  at  an  interview  which  occurred 
between  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  late  Gover- 
nor-General of  Jamaica,  and  Commander  Gerry, 
on  board  the  steamer  Isabel,  destined  for  Charles- 
ton. Having  been  informed,  when  on  board  the 
vessel,  that  Captain  Gerry  was  a  son  of  the  im- 
mortal Elbridge  Gerry,  he  immediately  apolo- 
gized for  having,  in  a  letter  to  him,  written  his 
name  ^' Geary."  "It  was  the  fault,"  said  tbo 
Governoi -General,  **  of  the  English  consul ;  for 
the  character  and  services  of  your  father  to  the 
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whole  human  family  are  as  well-known  and  ap- 
preciated in  England  as  in  the  United  States ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  find  you,  sir,  his  son,  a  credit 
t;0  his  great  name !" 

The  Albany  was  ihe  dispatdi-ship  of  the  Home 
Squadron,  and  was  sent  by  Oommander  Newton 
to  perform  nearly  all  the  business  between  our 
gOTenunent  and  the  ports  she  was  ordered  to 
Tisit.  This  was  creditable  to  Gerry  as  an  officer 
and  negotiator. 

The  official  documents  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
niientshowan  extraordinary  amount  of  important 
duty  performed  by  Captain  Gerry,  as  commander 
of  the  Albany.  And,  in  July,  1863,  in  a  con- 
tinuous cruise  of  seventy-four  days,  exposed  to 
every  peril,  but  seven  had  been  spent  in  port  I 
When  in  a  sickly  poit,  Captain  Gerry  usually, 
went  QAshore  alone,  sending  the  boats  back  to  the 
ship ;  and,  by  this  prudence,  prevented  disease 
among  officers  and  crew.  During  the  whole 
t-erm  that  the  Albany  was  under  command  of 
Captain  Gerry,  there  was  no  case  of  epidemic  or 
yellow  fever  ©a  board,  while  abroad,  though 
much  exposed  to  the  latter  disease  in  warm  lati- 
tudes. Many  of  the  officers  and  crew  were  often 
much  worn  down  from  too  constant  sea  service. 
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The  utmost  deference  was  paid  to  religious  duties 
on  board,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  chaplain,  Cap^ 
tain  Gerry  had  service  performed  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  usual  form  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  was  a  consistent  and  most 
exemplary  communicant,  when  called  to  sunder 
the  ties  of  earth  to  join  the  upper  service  of  his 
Heavenly  Master.  It  would  be  impracticable,  in 
a  work  like  this,  to  give  that  elaborate  history  of 
Captain  James  Thompson  Gerry,  that  his  charac- 
ter and  services  eminently  deserve.  But  we  are 
free  to  say,  in  brief,  that  no  officer  in  the  service 
ever  bore  a  more  irreproachable  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  for  that  high 
mental  and  moral  culture  which  gives  value  to 
the  officer,  and  dignity  and  worth  to  the  man. 
.  But  one  son  of  Elbridge  Gerry  now  survives, 
and  he  his  eldest,  who  bears  his  father's  name. 

Mr.  Gerry  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 
His  numerous  friends  bear  testimony  to  his  in- 
tegrity and  elevated  moral  worth,  and  to  his  hon- 
orable bearing  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  he  has, 
also,  emulated  the  virtues  of  his  father  through 
life.  And,  if  these  give  a  claim  to  respect,  he  is 
not  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  distinguisjtied  rela^ 
tives  who  have  preceded  him. 
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The  first-lieutenant  of  the  Albany,  William  N. 
Bleecker,  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Bleecker,  of 
New  York  city,  was  an  officer  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  praise.  His  life  had  been  one  of  danger 
and  vicissitude.  From  his  first  cruise,  in  the 
"Delaware,"  under  Commodore  Downs,  in  1828, 
to  his  last  service  in  the  Albany,  under  Com- 
mander Gerry,  in  1854,  he  visited  every  part  of 
the  known  world.  He  was  active  on  Mediterra- 
nean, Pacific,  Brazilian,  African,  and  East  India 
stations.  He  visited  China,  in  the  Brandywine, 
and,  during  the  Mexican  war,  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Alvarado,  Tuspan,  Tobasco,  and 
other  Mexican  ports,  in  the  flotilla  commanded 
by  Commodore  Perry.  He  had  been,  also,  the 
first  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  "  Michi- 
gan," under  command  of  Captain  Oscar  Bullus, 
whose  daughter  he  left  a  widow  in  charge  of  his 
orphan  child. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  prompt  and  effi- 
cient officer,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  naval  service  of  twenty-seven  years,  upon 
arduous  duty  afloat,  had  made  two  previous  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he 
met  his  untimely  end. 
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The  last  letters  of  Lieutenant  Bleecker  clearly 
forebode  his  fears,  that  the  Albany  could  never 
survive  the  terrific  gales,  so  frequent  at  that 
season,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  letter  of  Lieutenant  Adams,  published  in 
the  newspapers,  at  the  time  her  loss  was  sur- 
mised, expressed  similar  apprehensions,  should 
they  encounter  a  hurricane. 

The  faithful  duties  of  Bleecker,  in  his  country^s 
service,  will  ever  be  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  survive  him. 

In  that  priceless  cargo  consigned  to  the  ill- 
fated  Albany,  there  was  another  brave  though 
youthful  spirit,  who  deserves  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary tribute  from  the  author. 

It  was  Nicholas  Fish  Morris,  son  of  Richard 
Lewis  Morris,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  His  mother, 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution  and  aid-de-camp  to  Washington. 
Young  Morris  (whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
volume)  was  also  a  grandson  of  James  Morris,  of 
Morrisania,  and  great  grandson  of  General  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Morrisania,  likewise  of  revolutionary 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  immortal  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  wnile,  on  his  mo- 
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ther's  side,  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor 
Petreus  Stuyvesant,  last  of  the  illustrious  line  of 
Dutch  Governors  of  New  York. 

With  an  ancestry  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  their  country,  and  bearing  the 
nanie  of  a  grandfather  so  distinguished  in  th^ 
American  Revolution,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  young  Morris  should  evince  an  early  aspira* 
ition  for  a  military  life.  As  his  education  pro- 
gressed, a  preference,  however,  was  given  for  the 
Navy  over  the  Army,  and  an  application  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1853.  It  resulted  im 
success,  and  the  papers  were  being  executed  whea 
it  was  found  he  exceeded  by  a  few  months  th^ 
requisite  age,  and  this  ardent  and  impulsive 
youth  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  cherished 
idea  of  his  mind. 

Just  about  this  period,  the  Albany  returned 
from  a  cruise,  under  the  command  of  Ca5)t. 
Gerry,  who  tendered  to  young  Morris  the  posi- 
tion  of  **  Private  Secretary  to  the  Commander,'^ 
which,  in  view  of  his  recent  disappointment  as 
well  as  the  prospective  ivdv^atages  it  presented, 
was  at  once  accepted.  , , 

In  October  1853,  the  Albany  sailed  for  the 
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jPiehing  Banks,  aad  returned  in  five  weeks,  by 
which  time  the  character  and  bearing  of  Morris 
had  won  for  him  the  confideiice  and  admiration, 
not  only  of  Capt.  Gerry,  to  whom  he  wi*s  a  com- 
panion and  friend,  but  of  all  the  gallant  officers 
of  the  ship  and  the  entire  crew. 

There  was  a  candor  and  frankness,  a  freedom 
from  all  compromise  of  principle,  united  with  a 
manliness  of  deportment  and  a  noble  daring  in 
action,  which  gave  singular  worth  to  this  remark- 
able youth.  Nicholas  Fish  Morris  was  indeed  a 
model,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  pre- 
sented, not  only  to  the  youth  of  America,  but  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  nation !  Does  the 
reader  ask  why  ?  We  answer,  because  it  was  to 
the  united  action  of  his  parents,  their  precepts 
and  their  example,  that  made  deep,  unchanging, 
and  imperishable,  the  love  of  right,  which  his 
life  «o  beautifully  illustrated.  How  often  does  it 
occur,  and  how  sincerely  is  it  to  be  deplored,  that 
the  mother's  influence  is  counteracted,  negatived, 
by  the  example  of  the  father !  How  many  of 
the  most  promising  geniuses  of  the  land  have 
thus  dated  their  fatal  mistakes !  It  was  other- 
wise with  Morris.  And  thus  was  be  early  led  to 
bow  before  the  altar  of  his  God,  and  trust  to 
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the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Saviour  his  parents 
loved. 

His  correepondence  bears  testimony  to  his 
faithful  and  uninterrupted  continuance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  private  as  well  as  official  duties 
abroad.  And  friends  yet  survive  who  saw  him 
in  strange  lands,  engaged  in  that  greatest  and 
most  honorable  of  all  services,  doing  reverence 
to  his  Heavenly  Master,  upon  his  bended  knees. 

An  inherited  love  of  country  made  this  gene- 
rous, disinterested,  and  ingenuous  young  Ameri- 
can anxious  to  defend  and  vindicate  our  nation- 
ality abroad ;  and,  in  1854,  when  the  invasion 
of  Cuba  upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
imminently  threatened  war,  as  the  only  means 
of  redress,  this  true  and  youthful  patriot  thus 
gave  expression  to  his  natural  and  national  fer- 
vor: "I  most  heartily  wish  there  may  be  war, 
that  I  may  have  a  chance  of  dying  with  honor, 
perhaps,  great  honor,  in  my  young  days,  for  the 
glory  of  my  country  and  the  rights  of  her  citi- 
zens !" 

In  making  these  few  remarks  of  young  Morris, 
we  could  wish  that  every  youth  in  our  country, 
who  aspires  to  an  honorable  and  virtuous  fame, 
was  familiar  with  his  brief  but  beautiful  career. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  uext  question  which  presents  itself,  is,  by 
whom  or  under  what  circumstances,  did  it  become 
necessary  to  expose  the  Albany,  with  her  pre- 
cious cargo  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  souls,  to 
those  perilous  seas,  in  which  she  was  engulfed  ? 
In  this  question,  not  only  are  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  worthy  deceased  interested,  but  the 
whole  country,  nay,  humanity  itself !  The  author 
feels,  therefore,  called  in  this  connection,  to  en- 
lighten the  country  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
expose  the  shameful,  reckless  manner  in  which 
these  matters  are  managed  by  the  department, 
placing  the  lives  of  the  best  citizens  at  the  mercy 
and  caprice  of  ignorant  chief  clerks,  and  weak 
ofl&cials. 
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And  after  a  thorough  and  careful  r^xamination 
of  all  the  documents  and  evidence  the  case  fur- 
nishes, the  author  unhesitatingly  declares  it  to  be 
her  conviction,  that  the  blood  of  these  unfortu- 
nate victims,  the  odium  of  their  cruel  fate,  rests 
upon  the  heads  of  John  0.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  John  Thomas  Newton,  who  com- 
manded the  Home  Squadron,  as  she  will  show. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  while  the  Albany  was  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  public  notice  was  given  to 
officers  and  crew,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
through  Commodore  Newton,  that  the  ship  would 
return  to  New  York  early  in  the  summer  of  the 
ensuing  year.  And  it  was  under  the  supposed 
good  faith  of  this  official  assurance,  that  no  fur- 
ther duty  would  be  imposed,  to  exceed  the  time 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through 
Newton,  that  these  gallant  and  true  men  bade 
adieu  to  their  cherished  homes,  their  sorrowing 
families  and  friends,  to  engage  in  the  honorable 
service  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  coun- 
try. ^ 

In  May,  1854,  the  main-mast  of  the  Albany 
was  condemned  at  the  navy  yard,  Warrington, 
Florida,  and  zhe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  im- 
mediately apprised  of  the  fact,  by  Commander 
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Gerry,  pending  a  critical  illness  of  Commodore 
Tatnall  of  that  station.  The  Secretary  ordered 
the  repair  to  be  made.  But,  after  finding  the 
lower  masts  of  a  first-class  sloop,  as  ordered, 
altogether  too  small,  it  was  done  by  taking  the 
foremast  of  a  second-class  frigate !  And  hence, 
after  mending  and  patching,  one  was  found  to 
answer  the  Albany's  purpose,  **  at  small  expense  !" 
After  this  patch  on  the  Albany  had  caused  about 
seven  official  letters,  it  was  formally  approved  at 
the  Department ! 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  there  were  not 
mechanics  enough  in  the  navy  yard  at  Warring- 
ton, to  put  extensive  repairs  on  any  ship,  during 
the  time  the  "Albany  "  was  there. 

On  June  10th,  1854,  the  Secretary  addressed 
Commoiore  Newton,  and  required  him  "  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  Albany  arid  Columhiay  And 
on  the  nth  of  June,  1854,  Mr.  Dobbin  tells  New-- 
ton,  by  official  letter,  that  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Home  Squadron,  meaning  his  vessel,  or  that 
in  command  of  Captain  Gerry,  must  go  to  Turk's 
Island  on  public  business.  Then  Newton,  instead 
of  going  himself,  exercised  the  very  discretionary 
power  vested  in  him  by  Secretary  Dobbin,  aid 
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immediately  issued  orders  to  Captain  Gerry,  to 
proceed  there  with  the  Albany  ! 

Capt.  Gerry  then  left  Pensacola,  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  the  instructions  of  Newton,  and  after  dis- 
patching the  business  for  which  he  went  to 
Turk's  Island,  joined  Newton,  as  directed,  at  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  confident  expectation  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  New  York !  But  Newton  had 
other  service  than  that  for  these  gallant  offic*  "s 
and  men,  and  to  their  great  surprise,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  all  faith  between  the  government  and 
these  two  hundred  American  citizens,  and  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  department's  assurance  to  these 
officers  and  crew  before  they  sailed  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  that  they  should  return  early 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  we  find  near  its  close,  an 
official  letter  from  Newton  to  Captain  Gerry, 
dated  at  the  Gulf  of  Samana,  the  11th  of  August, 
1855,  ordering  the  Albany  "  to  proceed  direct  to 
Laguira,  thence  to  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  to  Aspinwall."  And  "to  take  care 
of  our  flag  upon  the  whole  coast  of  Central 
America !"  In  this  letter  to  Commander  Gerry, 
Newton  adds,  and  mark  it,  Americans,  that  "  as 
you  have  represented  to  m€  that  the  *  Albany  '  is 
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DEFECTIVE  IN  MANT  PARTS,  and  that  EXTENSIVE  RE- 
PAIRS will  be  required  upon  her  before  she  can  mth 
safety  take  another  cruise,  you  will  return,  after 
having  performed  the  duty  assigned  you  in  this  com- 
raunication^  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  on 
your  arrival  there,  report  to  the  Department." 

It  was,  at  the  time  this  order  was  given, 
too  late  for  the  Albany  to  have  been  in  those 
seas.  To  this  letter,  we  find  a  supplementary 
one  from  Newton  to  Capt  Gerry,  bearing  same 
date  (fearing  he  had  not,  we  suppose,  sufficiently 
endangered  this  rotten,  unseaworthy  vessel},  in 
which  the  Albany  is  directed  to  touch  at  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  hunt  up  some  sus- 
picious vessel,  seen  to  b'>  hovering  near  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  merely  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  piratical  craft. 

To  these  instructions  of  Newton  to  Captain 
Gerry,  Secretary  Dobbin  responds,  and  declares 
to  Newton,  they  "are  approved!" 

Yes,  Americans,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  integrity  of  their  minds,  these  two  men 
trifled  with  the  lives  of  upwards  ot*  two  hundred 
human  souls,  embracing  much  of  the  high-toned 
chivalry  of  the  country,  and  by  the  most  arbitrary 
and  despotic  action  on  their  part,  forced  a  vessel, 
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they  knew  to  be  defective,  in  many  parts,  into  tem- 
pestuous seas  and  hurricanes,  by  which  she  was 
destroyed,  or  perchance  to  engage  in  battle  with 
a  powerful  adversary  I 

The  order  from  the  Navy  Department  for  that 
cruise  which  has  called  the  nation  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  Albany,  was  a  perfect  outrage,  a  scan- 
dalous duij  +0  have  imposed  upon  the  Home 
Squadron,  unv.  any  circumstances,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  sickness  prevailed  in  those  ports, 
and  where  the  gales  and  hurricanes  endangered 
the  most  substantial  frigate,  much  more  a  rotten, 
patched-up  sloop-of-war,  with  twenty-two  heavy 
guns  on  her  decks ! 

So  thought  Newton,  and  therefore  chose  to  sac* 
rifice  the  **  Albany,"  all  crippled,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged her  to  be,  rather  than  take  the  risk  in  the 
Frigate  Columbia,  which  was  in  fine  order  (need- 
ing no  repairs),  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done, 
and  as  the  orders  from  the  Department  required 
him  to  do.  By  the  showing  of  the  documents, 
Newton  was  ordered  on  this  cruise,  but  he  did 
not  choose  so  to  expose  himself  to  danger !  And, 
with  the  fact  of  the  "Albany's"  sad  condition, 
he  sent  her  whence  she  could  never  return ! 

What  excuse  does  Newton  offer,  for  his  riolft* 
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tion  of  duty  ?  We  answer,  one  as  specious  as  it 
id  most  untrue!  "I  had  intended,"  says  this 
Commodore,  "to  go  myself,  but  could  not  on 
account  of  shortness  of  provisions." 

Reader,  note  this,  that  Newton  had  in  his  ship, 
the  same  relative  quantity  of  provisions  as  was 
at  that  time  in  the  Albany  !  And  he  ordered  the 
Albany  to  proceed  to  St»  Thomas  for  bread  and 
provisions,  which  were  obtained  there  without 
difficulty.  Now,  why  did  Newton  take  advantage 
of  this  miserable  subterfuge  in  order  to  shirk 
danger  and  return  home  ?  Why  not  have  gone 
himself  for  this  bread  and  provision,  and  thus 
have  removed  the  only  excuse  he  pretended  to 
offer? 

One  of  the  very  first  duties  of  a  commodore  is 
to  know  where  provisions  and  supplies  can  be  had, 
at  every  point  of  his  station,  and  their  cost.  And 
as  the  town  of  Aspinwall  was  one  to  which  a 
mail  was  sent  twice  a  month,  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  Commander 
Gerry  reported  when  he  reached  there,  that  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  were  in  abundance,  at  ordi- 
nary prices. 

No  provisions !  mark  this  1  every  pound  of 
food  in  the  whole  squadron  waa  Newton's.     And 
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by  sending  his  boats  to  the  "Albany,"  he  could 
have  taken  all  her  provisions  had  he  chosen,  and 
sent  her  to  St.  Thomas  to  be  replenished,  which 
was  within  three  day's  sail,  and  then  sent  her 
home  to  New  York  in  good  season.  This  it  was 
Newton's  duty  to  have  done,  as  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  Albany  rendered  every  precaution 
essential  to  save  her  from  the  hurricane  season. 

But  some  may  ask,  "  Had  not  Dobbin  and 
Newton  the  right  to  exercise  this  imperious  au- 
thority over  the  Albany?"  They  would  have 
had,  under  a  different  state  of  facts,  if  they  had 
not  both  known  of  the  Albany's  unfitness  for  sea 
in  hurricane  season,  as  there  is  the  most  unqueS' 
tioned  proof  that  they  did  !  Captain  Gerry  thought 
the  ship  safe  for  the  summer  weather,  and  expect- 
ing to  return  to  New  York  from  Turk's  Island,  he 
informed  Newton,  before  sailing  from  Pensacola, 
that  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  in  all  respects. 
But,  when  he  got  the  order  of  August  11th,  to 
extend  his  cruise  from  two  and  a  half  months  to 
three  months  longer^  thus  carrying  him  into  the 
hurricane  season,  and  the  tempestuous  weather 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
represent  to  Newton  that  the  ship  was,  in  many 
parts,  defective^  and  not  safe,  therefore,  to  be  sent 
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on  such  a  cruise  as  Newton  Communicates  in  his 
dispatches.  This  warning  Newton  entirely  disre- 
garded,  and  sent  the  ship,  notwithstanding  this 
representation  from  Captain  Gerry ! 

Like  a  gallant  and  disciplined  officer,  Gerry 
obeyed  that  fatal  order!  At  this  time,  the  ship 
had  sailed  about  thirty-seven  thousand  miles^ 
without  going  into  dry  dock  for  repairs  \  But,  as 
though  the  above  order  might  not,  even  then, 
detain  the  Albany  long  enough,  we  find  another 
and  a  subsequent  one,  dated  September  2d,  1864, 
from  the  Department  to  Newton,  directing  him, 
if  practicable,  to  instruct  Commander  Gerry, 
after  he  completed  the  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  as  just  indicated,  to  enter  the 
port  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  unless  the  cruise  was 
protracted  beyond  the  last  of  October  !  All  this, 
bear  in  memory,  was  with  Dobbin's  full  know- 
ledge, that  the  ship  was  not  safe,  on  account  of 
being  "defective  in  many  parts."  This  order, 
had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  might  have  sub- 
jected the  ship  to  the  boisterous  weather  of  No- 
vember, that  any  well-informed  landsman  would 
know,  must  endanger  a  vessel,  however  staunch, 
to  severe  trial  on  our  coast.    All  this  should  teach 

the  American  people  how  important  it  is  to  se- 
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lect  men  of  fitness  for  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  of  administering  our  national  government ; 
not  men  devoid  of  all  qualifications,  save  that  of 
being  party  politicians  ;  while  the  nation  mourns 
for  the  want  of  practical,  efficient  men  j  men, 
who  are  capable  of  investigating  for  themselves 
the  business  of  their  respective  departments,  in- 
stead of  confiding  it  to  the  chief  clerks  who  are, 
defacto^  the  administrators  of  our  national  afiairs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  the  Albany  left  Pensacola,  Commodore 
Tatnall,  at  that  station,  placed  a  valuable  service 
of  silver  on  board  of  her,  from  the  generally  re- 
ceived understanding  that  the  ship  was  bound  to 
New  York,  after  having  dispatched  official  busi- 
ness at  Turk's  Island  j  and  to  arrive  in  the  fol- 
lowing July  or  August,  which  he  believed  would 
be  earlier  than  he  could  carry  it  himself. 
During  the  whole  period  the  Albany  was  at- 
tached to  the  Home  Squadron,  she  must  have 
sailed  about  forty  thousand  miles,  while  the 
Columbia  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  miles!  The  rest  of  the  time  Newton 
was  in  port ! 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  Elbridge  Gerry 
was  the  first  American  who  suggested  a  navy  for 
this  country,  and,  in  the.  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, proposed  that  letters  of  marqtte  should 

be  issued  by  our  government  to  the  merchant 
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vessels  for  their  protection,  it  does  seem  deplor- 
able that  his  own  son  should  have  lost  his  life 
while  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  to  that 
service,  by  the  mal-administration  of  an  incom- 
petent Secretary  and  Commodore !  A  Secretary 
who  left  the  valuable  lives  of  officers  and  crew, 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection  in  the  discretion 
of  his  orders,  to  the  dictation  of  an  irresponsible 
chief  clerk  in  the  department.  This  clerk  calls 
on  the  Secretary  to  sign  his  orders ! 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  most  zealously  oppos- 
ing the  institution  of  our  navy,  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Gerry  was  strenuously  engaged  in  ad- 
vocating its  formation. 

Ii^  1854,  Newton,  when  at  Pensacola,  was  or- 
dered to  sail  to  San  Juan  in  the  Columbia,  when 
he  ^rote  to  the  Department  that  it  was  as  much 
as  the  lives  of  officers  and  crew  were  worth  to 
go  there,  as  it  was  so  sickly.  He  was,  for  this 
evidence  of  timidity  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  him,  about  to  be  detached  from 
command  of  the  squadron,  when  he  was,  most 
fortunately  for  himself,  taken  ill  with  some  dan- 
gerous disease,  at  Pensacola,  a  casualty  he  so 
much  feared  might  befall  him  if  he  proceeded 
to  San  Juaiu    Thus  sick,  he  was  brought  home 
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to  New  York,  in  the  Albany,  under  command  of 
Captain  Gerry,  and,  thereby,  his  life  was  saved  I 
Was  it  for  this  act  of  kindness  towards  Newton 
that  Gerry  afterwards  was  made  a  victim  to 
his  unscrupulous  selfishness?  Was  the  obliga- 
tion, imposed  by  kindness,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
become  an  oflfense  which  Newton  could  not  for- 
give? 

In  1864,  Newton  had  over  seventy  cases  of 
yellow  fever  aboard  the  Columbia,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  '55,  when  he  returned  from  an- 
other visit  to  Saint  Thomas,  which  port  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  yellow 
fever  being  on  board  again,  he  had  sixty  cases  of 
this  malignant  disease  on  arriving  at  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  relieved  from  his  command.  And 
in  this  the  whole  country  may  rejoice  that  the 
further  loss  of  human  life  under  his  instrumen- 
tality has,  for  a  time,  been  arrested. 

The  antecedents  of  Newton  may  now,  with 
much  propriety,  be  investigated,  inasmuch  as, 
with  all  his  long  and  black  catalogue  of  misde- 
meanors, he  has  been  one  of  the  favored  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  that  official's  "navy 
retiring  board."  About  the  year  1820,  Newton 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  in  a  chartered  vessel,  with  a 
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draft  of  men  under  his  vharge.  The  vessel  got 
aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  gale  coming  on,  he  or- 
dered a  boat,  under  the  plea  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance, to  set  him  on  shore.  He  proceeded  to  New 
York  directly,  and  the  vessel  and  all  on  board 
were  left  to  their  fate  and  perished ! 

Between  the  years  1825  and  1830  Newton 
was  in  command  of  a  small  brig,  and  while  cruis- 
ing off  the  Havana,  with  an  open  barge  in 
company,  commanded  by  a  son  of  the  present 
venerable  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  J 
maica,  "West  Indies,  a  sudden  norther  arose  about 
nightfall.  Instead  of  taking  the  ofl&cers  and  men 
on  board  his  own  vessel,  and  abandoning  this 
miserable  craft,  he  cut  the  ropes  by  which  she 
was  in  tow,  and  all  hands  in  her  that  fearful 
night  went  to  the  bottom !  Thus,  either  from 
entire  nautical  ignorance,  or  from  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  fate  of  others,  fifteen  or  twenty 
lives  were  destroyed  at  a  blow  ! 

We  are  not  informed  that  any  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  ever  took  place. 

Subsequently,  about  1830,  John  Thomas  New- 
ton became  a  commander  or  master  commandant. 
He  was  put  in  command  of  the  United  States 
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steamer  Fulton,  being  the  first  United  States 
steamer  built  by  that  name. 

She  was  employed  as  a  receiving  vessel  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  Either  by 
accident,  caused  by  drunkenness  of  the  gunner, 
or  by  some  negligence,  her  magazine  was  fired, 
and  the  ship  blown  up.  Many  officers  and  men 
perished  by  the  explosion  ;  at  least  seventy  lives 
were  reported  to  have  been  lost ! 

Among  these  there  was  a  promising  officer  by 
the  naro.e  of  Breckenridge.  Lieut.  Piatt  nearly 
lost  his  sight.  And  a  number  of  the  survivors 
were  maimed  for  life. 

But  amidst  this  frightful  havoc  Newton  sur- 
vived, and  we  next  find  him  in  command  of 
a  sloop-of-war !  And  in  1840  he  was  put  upon 
duty  in  the  steamer  Fulton,  the  second  of  that 
name !  And  soon  she  became  notorious  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  on  board,  which  killed  and 
maimed  several  men !  He  next  commanded  the 
steam  frigate  Missouri,  the  finest  ship,  at  that  time, 
in  the  Navy,  being  entirely  new  and  well  fitted 
for  sea.  Before  leading  the  waters  of  the  East 
River,  a  man  was  lost  from  her  deck  by  allowii^g 
the  cable  to  slip  through  the  stoppers,  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  hooking  the  "  cat-block."     The  an- 
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chor  went  down,  of  course,  and  carried  this  victica 
with  it !  A  few  days  after  this  the  Missouri,  in 
ascending  the  Potomac,  was  run  ashore  ;  and  in 
taking  out  her  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling 
her  off,  by  some  mismanagement,  it  slipped,  and 
carried  both  boats  in  which  the  anchor  was 
placed,  with  their  crews,  to  the  bottom.  In 
this  disaster  a  lieutenant  and  seventeen  men 
perished! 

Following  the  brief  career  of  thib  ill-^fated 
vessel,  under  Newton's  command,  we  find  her 
again  asL  »re  on  the  south  Nantucket  shoal! 
Shortly  after  these  three  serious  and  fatal  trou- 
bles of  the  Missouri,  Newton  left  the  United 
States  with  her  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  on  his 
way,  as  commissioner,  to  China.  And,  to  close 
Newton's  brilliant  command  in  this  ship,,  she  tnk 
fire  while  at  Gibraltar,  and  so  rapid  was  her 
destruction,  thah  she  soon  disappeared  in  a  blaze  ! 

For  this  act  of  carelessness  Newton  was  con- 
victed, and  a  nominal  punishment  passed  upon 
him ;  but  even  a  portion  of  that  was  gaid  after- 
wards to  have  been  remitted. 

From  the  data  we  have  given,  it  is  not  an 
over-estimate  to  say  that  Newton,  by  his  reck- 
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lessness,  has  caused  the  loss  of  about  three  hun- 
dred aud  twenty  lives  in  the  navy — equal  to  all 
the  "killed"  in  action  on  the  American  side,  in 
the  naval  war  with  Great  Britain ! — ^while,  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  he  has  occasioned  destruction  of 
property  to  the  government  of  'the  United  States 
of  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  ! 

We  wish  particularly  now  to  direct  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  connection 
with  Newton's  conduct  subsequent  to  the  loss  of 
the  Albany, 

It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  sym' 
pathising  Secretary  to  institute  a  public  scrutiny 
into  Newton's  action  in  directing  the  fatal  cruise 
of  that  ship ;  nor  even  a  private  one,  that  we 
have  heard,  until,  for  some  reason  that  does  not 
manifest  itself,  the  Department  drew  forth  the 
following  letter  from  Newton,  dated  June  20th, 
1855,  long  after  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments which  were  elicited  by  a  call  from  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Secretary,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1855, 
made  inquiry  of  Newton  for  **a  copy  of  the 
communication  written  to  him,  r/ewton,  by  Com- 
mander Gerry."    That  was  eight  months  after 
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the  ship  was  missing.  Mr.  Dobbin,  it  appears, 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  written  **  com- 
munication "  was  made  ;  but  it  really  had  not 
been  of  sufficient  consequence  in  his  mind  to 
make  this  investigation  before. 

To  this  letter  Newton  said  in  reply  :  "I have 
to  state,  the  communication  referred  to  was  made 
to  me  during  a  conversation  with  that  officer,  on 
board  the  Columbia,  while  at  Samana  Bay,  in 
August  last.  He  observed  to  me  that  he  thought 
the  "  Albany  "  would  require  extensive  repairs 
before  she  returned  fiom  the  North  again  to  re- 
join her  station  in  the  West  Indies  for  another 
cruise." 

Americans,  which  statement  will  you  take  from 
Newton  as  correct — ^that  written  at  Samana,  the 
11th  of  August,  the  day  he  gave  the  order,  or 
that  written  from  Staten  Island,  New  York,  ten 
months  later,  giving  an  entirely  different  version 
of  the  matter  ?  At  Samana  he  stated  to  the  de- 
partment that  the  "'Albany'  was  defective  in 
many  parts,  and  required  extensive  repairs,  and 
was  not  safe  to  take  another  cruise."  In  the 
face  of  this  report  he  orders  her  on  a  voyage  that 
might  detain  her  from  three  to  four  months. 
But  when  she  was  lost,  that  statement  did  not 
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answer  the  desperate  state  of  the  Commodore's 
position.  Hence  we  see  the  Staten  Island  letter 
to  be  a  flat  denial  of  the  Samana  letter. 

We  know  that  Captain  Gerry  did  remonstrate 
against  taking  that  extended  cruise  around  Cen- 
tral America.  It  was  then  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  direct  to  New  York  ;  and 
the  very  remark  Newton  ascribes  to  Gerry,  in 
his  Staten  Island  letter,  proves  that  he  did. 

The  attempt  to  circulate  the  idea  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  started  from  the  Department, 
that  Gerry  could  wish  under  any  such  circum- 
stances to  have  extended  his  cruise,  is  now  re- 
futed by  Newton's  own  language. 

But  suppose,  for  the  sfVe  of  argument,  that 
Captain  Gerry  did  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  keep  the  ship  out  through  the  whole 
year,  had  the  Secretary  and  Newton  the  right  to 
risk  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  and  jeopardize 
the  public  property,  merely  to  oblige  Captain 
Gerry  ?  It  is  too  absurd  a  proposition  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment. 

In  concluding  this  very  remarkable  Staten 
Island  letter,  Newton  says  :  "  I  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Commander  Gerry,  dated 
Pensacola,  June  15th,  1854,  which  the  Depart- 
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ment  may  wish  to  have.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Albany  underwent  repairs  at  that  sta- 
tion, and  Commander  Gerry  reports  her  being  in 
all  respects  ready  for  sea,  and  provisioned  for 
three  months  and  a  half." 

This  was  stated  by  Newton  on  this  occasion,  to 
leave  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that 
she  was  safe  for  any  voyage,  however  long.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  usual  manner  of  issu- 
ing an  order  to  proceed  on  any  cruise,  these  words 
are  usually  employed :  **  When  you  are  in  all  re- 
spects ready  for  sea,  etc.,  you  will  proceed  to 
execute,  etc."  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  the  response  is  given  as 
we  quote  above,  in  all  cases,  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  condition  of  the  Albany,  as  ready  for  a 
cruise  of  any  indefinite  length.  Beside,  this  was 
written  two  months  before  the  order  was  given 
at  Samana,  and  the  Albany  could  not  then  have 
had  but  six  weeks'  provisions — the  same  relative 
quantity  Newton  had,  by  his  own  showing ! 
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Newton  wrote  to  the  depaitment,  that  *'  the 
Albany  was,  in  many  respects,  defective,"  on  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  letter  that  informed 
the  Department  he  had  ordered  her  on  this  un- 
justifiable cruise ! 

The  letter  of  Gerry,  in  the  official  documents 
from  Pensacola,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  does 
not  express  what  Newton  attempts  to  convey  by 
it  J  for  these  same  documents  report  that  hotk 
masts  were  then  defective,  but  only  one  was 
taken  out  and  the  other  left  in.  Why  ?  Because 
it  was  supposed  that  she  would  return  in  smooth 
summer  weather  to  New  York,  as  formal  notice 
to  that  effect  had  been  given  by  the  department. 
It  was  Newton^s  duty  at  Samana  to  have  had  the 
ship  at  once  surveyed  after  the  information  com- 
municated by  Gerry,  before  sending  her  on  a 
dangerous  survey. 

This  is  a  significant  fact,  which  shows  again  that 
the  nation  needs  men  who  practically  do  their 
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duty  in  office.  Mr.  Dobbin,  or  being  shown  the 
official  document  which  stated  the  Albany  was 
defective,  and  not  fit  for  the  cruise,  acknowledged 
to  a  Senator"^  that  he  had  not  noticed  it  before ^ 
although,  be  it  remembered,  he  had  already  officially 
approved  the  very  order !  When  the  senator 
apprised  him,  he  expressed  great  astonishment, 
and  declared  he  never  knew  the  fact  before, 
alleging  in  extenuation  that  the  papers  were 
rarely  seen,  as  they  were,  when  received,  filed 
away  in  the  office.  And  the  subsequent  order, 
dated  in  September,  was  given  to  keep  the  ship 
out  still  longer,  by  ordering  her  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Dobbin  had 
his  line  of  action  in  this  matter  overruled  by  the 
same  influence  that  selected  and  controlled  the 
"  Navy  Retiring  Board."  To  these  conspirators 
Newton  seemed  in  all  respects  a  marvellously 
proper  man  ;  so  the  Secretary  must,  of  course, 
favor  him  in  his  unofficerlike  and  inhuman  con- 
duct towards  the  Albany,  and  not  only  accepted 
his  flimsy  and  self-contradictory  letter  of  expla- 
nation, but  allowed  his  retention  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  by  that  Board,  who  disrated  or 

*  Hon.  Hamiltoa  Fish,  of  !N'ew  York,  is  the  senator  to  whom  we 
refer. 
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dropped  from  it  men  of.  the  highest  efficiency  to 
duty,  and  against  whom  no  charges  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Department.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Dobbin  is  even  more  reprehensible  in  the  case  of 
Newton  than  in  that  of  Stribling,  whose  total 
neglect  of  his  duties  on  board  the  San  Jacinto 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  actually  rewarded 
by  a  seat  in  the  "Navy  Retiring  Board."  And 
Newton  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
naval  station  soon  after  he  was  relieved  from  the 
Columbia— thus  rewarding  him  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  Stribling. 
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The  honor  of  the  country  is  home  by  its  good 
men ; — they  who  dishonor  these  dishonor  their 
country. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  St^^es,  as  a  question 
of  international  policy,  was  never  so  important  to 
the  American  people  as  now ;  and  it  is  lamenta- 
ble to  have  seen  the  President  of  the  United  States 
strike  a  blow  at  this  great  arm  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and,  so  far  as  he  could,  destroy  the  interest, 
the  glory,  and  the  moral  strength,  of  the  United 
States,  in  every  ocean  and  clime. 

For  years,  foreign  governments  have  been  stead- 
ily increasing  their  navies,  and  menacing  Ameri- 
cans who  have  sought  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
their  nation  abroad.     Nothing  but  this  superior 
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naval  fltrength  induced  England  to  defj  the 
proolamation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  this  gov- 
eminent,  and  establish  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands, 
which  has  since  involyed  the  United  States  in 
troublesome  negotiations.  But  for  this,  Spain 
would  never  have  attempted  her  outrages  upon 
American  steamers,  nor  France  have  treated  our 
protest  against  her  occupancy  of  Sonera  with 
contempt. 

Our  territory  on  the  Pacifio  has  since  made  the 
navy  still  more  important  to  our  commerce,  in  order 
to  protect  the  shipping  of  our  enterprising  men,  and 
give  a  new  impulse  to  trade  upon  that  coast.  In 
the  event  of  war,  it  is  upon  the  navy  alone  we 
could  rely  to  scour  our  seas,  and  prevent  a  foreign 
fleet  from  penetrating  the  rivers  and  harbors  on 
our  coast. 

The  law  which  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Congress  in  1856,  in  reference  to  the  navy,  was 
not  only  ex  post  facto,  but  a  fraud  upon  legislation 
and  the  American  policy.  Senators  have  admitted 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  a  few  days 
had  been  given  to  its  proper  consideration,  the 
navy  would  not  now  be  bereft  of  its  chivalry  and 
honor,  the  families  of  gallant   men  would  not 
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now  be  reduced  to  penury,  while  the  government 
would  have  been  saved  the  thousands  of  dollars 
expended  in  the  discussion  of  the  outrage,  and 
devising  methods  of  reparation.  More  money  will 
be  thus  expended,  before  this  evil  is  rectified,  than 
would  have  paid  the  pitiful  stipend  of  these  two 
hundred  and  one  ofl&cers  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  law  which  passed  Congress,  Americans,  to 
reorganize  the  navy,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1855, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  our  constitution  than  it 
had  with  the  articles  of  our  old  Confederation. 
Does  the  sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  our  freedom 
allow  a  man  to  be  punished  prospectively  for  his 
inefficiency  in  times  past  ?  Can  it  prevent  a  man 
from  pursuing  any  honest  calling,  by  cutting  down 
his  present  means  of  support,  and  yet  holding,  on 
to  the  right  of  his  personal  services  ?  It  cannot. 
But,  in  the  very  face  of  this,  this  act,  which  the 
imbecility  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  executed,  does  render  an  officer  fur- 
loughed  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  summoned 
on  government  duty,  and  oblige  him  to  forfeit  any 
other  interest  or  engagement,  by  which  he  may  be 
maintaining  a  helpless  family. 
,    The  law  is  also  unjust  in  not  extending  to  the 
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board  of  fifteen,  the  surgeons j  pursers,  and  chaplains, 
the  same  provisions  it  applies  to  other  officers. 
Why  were  these  classes  privileged,  and  exempted 
from  the  same  rigor  as  others  ?  —  these  men,  who 
even  at  sea  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  idleness,  while 
those  who  are  subjected  to  all  the  peril  of  active 
sea  service  are  made  to  forfeit  their  places  ? 

Americans,  if  you  wish  to  kiDOw  the  iniquity  of 
this  law,  turn  to  the  Navy  Register !  You  will 
there  find  pursers  credited  with  but  seven  years 
and  nine  months'  sea  service,  who  have  been  forty- 
one  years  and  nine  months  in  the  navy,  and  re- 
ceiving all  the  time  their  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
from  the  government.  Is  this  right,  is  it  honest, 
Americans  ? 

There  are  surgeons,  too,  who  have  been  but 
three  years  and  six  months  in  the  service,  out  of  a 
period  of  forty-six  years  and  eight  months,  re- 
ceiving their  eighteen  hundred  dollars !  Chap- 
lains, waiting  orders,  who  have  performed  religious 
services  at  sea  but  two  years  and  four  months,  and 
been  receiving  from  the  government  a  thousand 
dollars,  annually,  for  twenty-six  years  and  three 
months  ! 

The  law,  too,  set  out  to  reform  the  navy ; —  now 
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look  at  its  execution  in  that  view  !  It  has  made 
ninety-nine  captains,  one  hundred  and  thirty  com- 
manders, and  three  hundred  and  ninety  lieuten- 
ants !  And,  out  of  this  number,  the  government 
had  sent  to  sea  on  the  first  of  the  present  year 
but  fourteen  captains  (including  commanders), 
nineteen  commanders,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
lieutenants  !  AI:  this  is  the  result  of  having  an 
incompetent  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  allowed 
the  board  of  *^  fifteen  *'  all  the  latitude  they 
wanted.  They  dictated  to  him,  and  he,  Mr.  Dob- 
bin, dictated  to  the  President,  who  issued  his 
rescript  confirming  their  corrupt  action  towards 
American  men.  Our  foreign  stations  are  now 
all  disgraced  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  navy  to 
represent  our  nationality  abroad,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  nation  are  increased  to  support  a 
pack  of  idlers.  ' 

There  was  no  need  of  any  more  legislation  what- 
ever, for  what  this  law  of  February  28th,  1855, 
meant  ostensibly  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  the  power  before  to  furlough;  and  there  are,  at 
least,  three  instances  on  the  register,  to  show  that 
right  had  been  exercised,  and  these  men  thus  put 
out  of  the  T/ale  of  promotion.    The  President,  too, 
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if  he  chose,  could  then  have  renominated  those 
officers  for  promotion,  or  continued  to  discredit 
them,  as  he  pleased.  And  the  whole  proceeding 
in  reference  to  the  kte  Navy  Retiring  Boaiu  has 
been  a  sham  affair,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  the 
product  of  base  personal  malignity,  on  the  part  of 
certain  officers  of  the  navy,  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
weak  but  high  government  officials.  The  facts,  in 
this  connection,  have  the  authenticity  of  the  rec- 
ords from  the  navy  department  of  the  government^ 
and  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  eminently  able  to  make 
their  own  comments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  knew 
that  the  names  of  the  victims  were  marked  upon 
the  register,  in  his  office,  before  tiK)se  who  con^ 
stituted  that  board  were  known  to  the  people^ 
and  he  informed  Gapt.  Smith,  one  of  the  *'  re- 
tired," that  he  knew  the  reason  why  every  man 
was  dishonored.  Weeks  before  the  board  assem- 
bled, Commodore  Skinner  found  a  register  with 
similar  marks  in  his  office ;  they  were  seen  in  other 
places  where  these  clubs  to  dishonor  American 
officers  congregated. 

Di^out,    Shubridcy    Magrudeir^    Pendergra«t» 
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Jenkins,  and  others,  were  the  leading  actors  in  this 
business.  Mr.  Mallory,  the  bill-framer,  in  consult- 
ation with  Dupont,  had  designated  one  hundred 
officers  on  the  register  for  this  fate,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  ninety-nine  of  whom  are  now  vic- 
tims. Fifty-seven  of  the  officers  thus  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  their  country  were  afloat  upon 
duty  at  the  time,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  some  of  whom  were,  at  the  very  moment, 
in  the  performance  of  deeds  of  bravery  under  the 
American  flag,  which  have  added  new  lustre  to  our 
national  glory.  Lieut  Eolando  here  furnishes  a 
distinguished  illustration.  He  volunteered  to  res- 
cue the  perishing  crew  of  a  Chinese  junk,  when  all 
others  feared  to  ofier  assistance  ;  and  not  only  saved 
five  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  six  hundred  from 
instant  death,  but,  in  the  two  successive  piratical 
fights,  won,  for  his  courage  and  noble  daring,  such 
admiration  from  European  governments  as  should 
send  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through  the  heart  of  every 
true  American.  .     - 

The  prohibition  of  the  increase  in  the  navy,  by 
this  law,  shows  cleariy  that  neither  the  author 
nor  the  executioners  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Congress  never  intended  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
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nor  to  injure  the  reputations  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  American  citizens,  no  more  than  it  meant 
to  make  three  hundred  promotions  in  the  service, 
which  has  actually  been  done.  Of  the  thirty-five 
new  captains  made  by  this  board,  three  only  are  at 
sea,  and  but  six  on  shore  duty  ;  leaving  the  bal- 
ance to  enjoy  their  new  dignity  in  idleness.  There 
is,  then,  but  one  more  captain  at  sea  to-day  than 
there  was  a  year  ago  ;  while  there  are  three  com- 
manders less  than  there  were  at  that  time  ;  so  that 
thirty-six  of  this  grade  are  also  idle. 

In  the  selection  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  of  captains  for  important  posts,  he  has,  in 
every  instance  of  which  we  have  heard,  passed  over 
the  absolute  claims  of  the  efficient  captains,  and 
named,  for  important  sea  and  shore  duties,  the  new 
captains  or  commanders  made  by  the  board,  who^e 
commissions  as  such  were  not  then  even  confirmed. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  gallant  ofiicers  from 
the  active  service,  to  promote  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  has  left  the  navy,  at  this  moment,  with 
but  sixteen  midshipmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are,  therefore,  twenty-six  American  ships 
now  commissioned  in  the  service,  without  a  single 
officer  of  this  rank  upon  their  decks ;  and,  while 
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the  law  authorized  sixty  mastors  in  the  navy«  there 
are  bat  eighteen  of  these^  because  none  can  be 
made  so  until  after  they  have  become  parsed  mid^ 
fl^hipmenv 

President  Pierce  and  Mr*  Secretary  Dobbin 
thought  the  appointment  of  Upwards  of  two  hun^' 
dred  new  midshipmen  was  at  stake  when  the  inqui^ 
sition  wa»  engaged  in  the  decapitation  of  officers  ; 
but  a  clause  >  in  defiance  of  the  common  treachery, 
Wad  discovered  in  the  bill,  which,  to  the  eternal 
honor  and  wise  forethought  of  the  author^  pre-* 
vented  the  fruit,  which  they  all  thought  so  ripe, 
from  being  plucked,  even  to  save  the  nomination, 
or  preserve  the  succession. 

We  see  now  that  by  the  act  of  the  administratioil 
they  have  absolutely  left  the  navy  without  a  cap- 
tain whom  they  deem  qualified  for  the  head  of  a 
bureau.  In  this  dilemma,  Ingraham,  of  Koszta 
memory,  was  brought  on  to  the  seat  of  government 
for  that  purpose,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  appoint 
a  man  to  a  captain's  place  who  had  never  been 
commissioned.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Benate 
•*  tabling"  him,  he  was  kept  there  by  the  Secretary, 
while  Oapt.  Smith,  a  "retired"  officer,  was  of 
neeeesity  at  the  head  oi  two  bureaus  ai  the  ttm».^ 
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Thus  we  discover  that  the  navy  has  been  so  bereft 
of  its  original  strength  as  to  be  without  a  qualified 
captain  to  fill  the  post,  not  excepting  the  notable 
Shubrick,  respecting  whom,  as  president  of  the 
immortal  *'  Council  of  Fifteen,"  it  is  proper, 
Americans,  you  should  know  more. 

He,  with  McCauley,  also  a  member  of  the  board, 
was  declared  guilty  of  insubordination  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  1817,  who 
memorialized  Commodore  Chauncey  to  cause  their 
removal  from  the  service.  Commanders  Crane, 
Creighton,  Rogers,  Gamble,  and  Nicholson,  signed 
this  memorial ;  and  it  stands  without  mutilation  still 
upon  the  records  of  the  department.  They  state 
that  Shubrick  and  McCauley  had  incited  contempt 
for  the  service  and  discipline  of  the  navy,  its  repu- 
tation, order,  and  good  government ;  that  they  held 
secret  meetings  to  create  disaffection,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  Congress  that  if  their  imaginary 
grievances  were  not  redressed  by  that  tribunal,  they 
would  resort  to  arms  for  their  own  protection  !  — 
tliat  no  reliance,  for  these  reasons,  could  be  placed 
upon  the  fidelity  of  Shubrick  and  McCauley,  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  while  they  had  forfeited 

all  claim  to  their  confidence,  and  endangered,  by 
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their  example,  the  vessels  intrasted  to  their 
charge. 

After  the  war  closed  with  England,  in  1814,  it 
was  decided  to  place  an  American  squadron  in  the 
sight  of  Europe.  This  squadron  was  sent,  properly 
equipped,  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Chauncey,  eminent  as  a  disciplin- 
arian. Shubrick  and  McCauley  were  then  attached 
to  the  ship  of  Capt.  Oliver  Perry,  of  that  squad- 
ron ;  who,  ambitious  of  having  it  perfect  in  all  its 
appointments,  exercised  also  increased  discipline 
among  the  lieutenants  and  other  subordinates. 
Heath,  a  man  belonging  to  the  marine  corps,  was 
among  these  ;  and,  in  a  braggadocio  spirit,  showed 
resentment  for  himself  and  associates,  by  disrespect- 
ful and  insubordinate  language  to  Capt.  Perry, 
in  his  cabin,  who,  high-toned  and  high-spirited, 
knocked  the  marine  officer  down,  and  afterwards 
confined  him.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he  had 
committed  a  military  offence,  and  magnanimously 
offered,  through  a  friend,  to  make  reparation  by  an 
apology  to  Heath. 

The  terms  proposed  in  this  apology  by  H  eath  and 
his  comrades  were  not  honorable  ;  and  Capt.  Perry, 
waiving  his  rank,  consented  to  receive  his  propo- 
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sition  to  fight  him.  Heath  backed  out.  Shubrick 
and  McCauley  were  the  instigators  of  Heath. 

When  the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States, 
Capt.  Perry  stated  all  the  circumstances  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Commodores  Rog- 
ers, Decatur,  and  Porter,  and  offered  to  submit  to 
trial,  or  any  other  punishment  they  might  see  fit  to 
inflict.  The  President  and  Secretary  submitted  the 
matter  to  Commodore  Porter,  who,  in  view  of  Capt. 
Perry's  honorable  action  in  the  premises,  decided  it 
settled,  and  advised  that  Shubrick,  McCauley,  and 
other  ofl&cers  of  the  squadron,  who  were  guilty  of 
this  insubordination,  be  reprimanded ;  which  was 
done,  by  Commodore  Chauncey. 

Hence  we  see  the  provocation  for  the  insubordi- 
nate conduct  of  Shubrick  and  McCauley,  and  which 
was  so  outrageous  as  to  oblige  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  squadron  to  ask  for  theii'  dismissal 
from  the  service.  This  board  have  dropped  from 
the  navy  Capt.  John  Chauncey,  the  soi  of  the 
commodore,  and  laid  aside  the  sons  of  Conmiodores 
Perry  and  Porter,  —  a  singular  coincidence,  and 
worthy  of  comment. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Shu- 
brick has  shown  that  no  cheerful  submission  engaged 
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his  alTections  to  the  goyemment.  In  1847,  he  be- 
trayed the  same  spirit  at  the  expense  of  his  patriot- 
ism. He  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  squadron  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Biddle,  on  joining  him  at  that  station. 
Two  months  after  reaching  Mexico,  he  asked  leave 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  before  Biddle  had 
even  received  the  information  from  the  department. 
This  was  at  an  important  crisis  in  the  war,  and  we 
needed  more  material  and  power  to  meet  the  enemy 
than  could  then  be  concentrated  ;  yet  he  not  only 
insisted  that  the  Columbus  was  not  needed,  but  actu- 
ally directed  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Sara- 
toga from  uniting  with  the  squadron  ;  and  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  in  time  of  war,  commanding  a  gal- 
lant and  well-manned  squadron,  was  anxious  to 
desert  the  national  flag  and  return  home,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  doubt  and  peril  in  his  country's  history. 
This  was  not  enough.  He  demanded  that  a  frigate 
of  the  squadron  should  have  the  distinguished  honor 
of  shipping  him  back  to  the  United  States.  The 
reason  was,  as  he  confessed,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  had  damped  his  ardor  by  disappointment, 
and  had  acted  in  an  uncandid  manner.     Hence,  to 
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gratify  his  personal  revenge,  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  country's  glory. 

Was  this  the  conduct  for  a  military  man  ?  Was 
this  the  conduct  of  a  servant  of  that  government 
which  had  constituted  the  Secretary  his  superior  in 
authority?  In  the  Brazilian  squadron,  28th  Oct., 
1846,  Shuhrick  also  acted  in  violation  of  the 
Secretary's  orders,  by  writing  a  Jesuitical  letter  to 
the  commander  of  that  station,  which  induced  him 
to  send  the  Saratoga,  bound  to  the  Pacific  under 
government  orders,  back  to  Norfolk  for  repairs, 
although  officers  stood  ready  to  take  her  to  that 
destination. 

He  is  afterwards  found  claiming  fresh  laurels  on 
the  Pacific,  in  the  taking  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas. 
The  latter  was  taken  by  Capt.  Lavalette,  and  not 
even  by  orders  of  Shubrick  ;  while  he  represented 
Mazatlan  as  taken  by  superior  force.  Now,  it  is 
weU  known,  that  Lieut.  Halleck  and  two  American 
men  took  it  without  resistance,  and  raised  our 
stars  and  stripes ;  and  when  ninety  men  did 
attempt,  under  Lieut.  Selden,  to  march  into  the 
interior,  the  most  of  Shubrick's  men  ran  at  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy,  except  one  who  was  shot. 
Selden  was  wounded,  and  seventeen  men  killed, 
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before  the  forces  from  Shubrick's  ship,  the  Inde- 
pendence, were  rallied  by  their  ofl&cers,  and  came 
back.  Selden  is  now  a  victim  of  the  board. 
Heywood  distinguished  himself,  with  his  gallant 
band  of  modem  Sanduskys,  at  San  Jos^,  and 
won  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  equal  to 
Croghan  and  Stevens,  who,  when  all  others  had 
fallen  by  his  side,  stood  firm  to  the  guns.  He  is 
broken  by  this  hero  of  peace,  Shubrick,  and  his 
brothers,  Stanley,  Lewis,  &c.  &c.,  share  no  better 
fate.  Why  ?  Because  they  fought  the  enemy,  in 
spite  of  Shubrick's  non-resistance  ! 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Now,  remembering  that  Shubrick  is  the  man  who 
has  spent  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  in  land  activ- 
ity, we  proceed  to  his  confederate  in  the  board, 
Stribling.  He  has  written  a  letter  recently  in 
laudation  of  himself,  in  which  he  has  committed 
robbery  upon  the  dead.  He  statod  that  he  com- 
manded the  barges  *  *  Mosquito '  *  and  * '  Gallinipper,  *  * 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  1823  ;  that  he  attacked  and 
captured  the  **  Catalina,"  under  command  of  the 
famous  Diaboleto,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand,  thereby  ending  the  piratical  war. 

Now,  Stribling  had  no  more  to  do  with  that 
engagement  than  he  had  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  It  was  the  brave  achievement  of  Lieut. 
Wm.  H.  Watson,  who,  with  but  twenty-six  men, 
effected  almost  the  total  destruction  of  a  crew  of 
seventy  or  eighty,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
American.  This  gallant  act  is  modestly  set  forth 
in  his  despatches  to  Commodore  Porcer,  who  com- 
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mends  them  to  the  department,  and  asks  for  Wat- 
son's promotion  in  the  service.  «r 

Stribling,  in  the  previous  April,  did  take  a  small 
schooner  Pilot,  in  which  his  official  report  stated 
that  one  man  vfSLS  found  dead,  and  that  several  were 
supposed  to  be  wounded ;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  pursue  them.  He  had,  too,  double  their 
number  of  men  ;  but  he  spoke  with  some  horror 
of  their  amount  of  deadly  weapons,  especially  of  a 
**  double  fortified  six-pounder," —  quite  an  anomaly 
in  modem  warfare. 

And  now,  when  Watson's  nephew  writes  to  Capt. 
Stribling,  in  defence  of  his  uncle's  reputation, 
Stribling  replies  that  he  only  wrote  from  memory. 
A  remarkably  defective  organ,  surely,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  have  been  relied  upon  for  data ; 
particularly  when  it  could  have  been  so  easily  re- 
freshed by  the  records  at  hand.  It  will  take  more 
credulity  than  Americans  possess  to  convince  them 
that  memory  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

This  is  the  same  gentleman  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  San  Jacinto  in  readiness  to  repel  the  enemy 
in  the  West  India  seas,  in  1855,  when  she  was  sent 
to  Cuba  to  protect  the  American  flag,  brought  her 
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back  to  New  York  in  a  worse  condition  than  any 
ship  ever  before  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

Dupont,  like  Stribling  and  Shubrick,  has  also 
elaborated  his  glory  on  paper.  He  states  that  he 
killed  many  hardy  Mexicans  in  California,  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jos^,  the  only  warlike  engagement 
in  which  he  ever  participated  in  his  life  !  But 
Lieut.  Heywood,  who  came  to  his  assistance  and 
rescued  him,  says  not  one  was  killed.  Lieut. 
Heywood  was  left  in  Southern  California  by  Shu- 
brick, with  but  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  without  the  possibility  of  succor  within  a 
hundred  miles.  But  for  a  whaling-ship,  he  and 
his  brave  comrade  Stevens  would  have  perished 
from  famine.  Stevens,  whose  gallant  conduct  has 
had  so  much  eulogy,  has  been  dropped  from  the 
service.  . 

Dupont,  Godon,  Pendegrast  and  Missroon, 
were  the  four  of  the  board  who  had  been  long 
styled  "  mutineers  "  in  the  navy.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  sent  them  back  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  and  Commodore  Hull  had,  by 
his  orders,  reprimanded  them  for  their  bad  conduct, 
he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  write  to  Dupont  and 
11* 
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his  confederates,  Godon,  Pendegrast,  and  Miss- 
roon,  that  one  of  three  things  he  should  do :  either 
to  dismantle  the  ship  and  shut  her  up  in  a  Spanish 
port  until  lieutenants  could  be  procured  from  the 
United  States  fit  to  restore  her  to  her  position  ;  to 
take  them  to  sea,  with  all  their  disrespect,  discon- 
tent, and  disaffection,  and  trust  to  better  things ; 
or,  to  make  then  such  changes  as  his  means  would 
allow.  **  Who  can  go  into  battle,"  said  he,  **  with 
confidence,  surrounded  by  disaffected  officers  ? 
Who,  of  those  ordered  to  the  ship  as  her  sea-lieu- 
tenants, can  I  confide  in  ?  " 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1841,  Commodore  Hu 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  **  Dupont 
was  the  leader  of  the  difficulty  on  the  Ohio  ;  and 
that  the  pernicious  influence  he  exercised  had 
effected  more  serious  injury  to  the  service  than 
he  could  ever  repair/'  Commodore  Hull  specified 
acts,  made  definite  charges  of  the  official  miscon- 
duct of  these  four  men  ;  and,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  expressed  regret  that  they  were  eVer  re- 
turned to  the  Mediterranean,  when  they  merited 
the  severest  punishment  known  to  the  service. 

Dupont  was  the  author  of  that  remarkable  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
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on  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  foreshadowed  the 
action  of  himself  and  comrades,  in  the  following 
June.  Mr.  Seaton,  the  respected  editor,  is  suffi- 
cient authority  for  this  fact.  Commodore  Skinner, 
on  ascertaining  from  him  that  Dupont  had  asked  its 
publication,  carried  it  to  the  office,  and  was  respon- 
blble  for  its  sentiments,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  without  delay;  and  told  him  that  in 
that  article  Dupont  had  insulted  every  captain  in 
the  navy.  The  Secretary,  instead  of  doing  his 
duty,  as  an  upright  officer  would  have  done,  and 
keeping  Dupont  out  of  the  board,  to  which  place 
he  had  already  assigned  him,  kept  him  in  it,  with 
this  evidence,  in  all  its  baseness,  right  before  him. 
There  is  evdry  reason  to  believe,  as  we  do,  that 
the  Secretary  had  seen  the  article  before  it  was 
printed. 

Dupont  acted,  in  defiance  of  authority,  under 
Captain,  now  Commodore  Smith,  of  the  navy  ;  and, 
according  to  the  Secretary,  was  one  of  the  "  cabal'' 
in  this  ship,  to  create  disaffection  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  ace  >mmodations  assigned  him  by  orders 
of  the  department.  And  he  indignantly  rejected 
other  apartments  when  tendered  to  him  through 
Capt.  Smith,  who  says,  in  his   official  letter  to 
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Hull,  *«  the  true  military  course  for  me  would 
have  been  to  have  compelled  him/'  &c. 

From  the  time  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean squadron,  under  Hull,  Dupont  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  zealously  labored  for  the  passage  of 
just  such  a  law  by  Congress  as  was  obtained  at 
the  last  session. 

No  one  of  the  four  mutineers,  Godon,  Dupont, 
Missroon,  or  Pendegrast,  of  HulFs  ship,  could 
have  been  induced  to  have  entered  that  board 
alone  ;  they  had  not  the  individual  courage  to 
carry  out  the  plan  they  had  devised.  It  required 
the  collective  courage  of  all  four  to  support  each 
other  in  their  dark  actings.  As  Dupont  said  in 
his  article  on  the  21st  of  May,  **  the  sharper  appe- 
tites of  juniors  whose  interest  would  coincide  with 
their  duty.*' 

Not  long  since,  a  board  composed  of  Commo- 
dores Morris,  Shubrick,  Skinner,  and  Dupont, 
were  constituted  to  prepare  a  code  for  the  better 
government  of  the  navy.  Dupont  seems  to  have 
appropriated  the  whole  of  that  duty  pretty  much 
to  himself,  according  to  the  confessions  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  work  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  his 
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legal  opinion  ;  and  he  decided  it  **null  and  void," 
having  transcended  its  rightful  jurisdiction.  This, 
too,  after  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollars  to  the 
government. 

The  thirty-fifth  regulation  of  this  code  deserves 
comment,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  singular  signifi- 
cance upon  the  council  of  **  fifteen.'*  It  forbade 
the  court  to  receive  evidence  of  the  previous  good 
character  and  former  services  of  the  accused  in 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded,  while 
it  allowed  evidence  of  previous  had  character  to  be 
adduced.  The  board  acted  on  this  principle  :  it 
received  and  entertained  overy  accusation,  and  ad- 
mitted no  evidence,  however  abundant,  in  defence 
of  the  accused.  It  ransacked  the  shelves  of  the 
department  for  musty  old  documents,  from  which 
they  hoped  to  find  charges  against  those  they  had 
already  condemned  ;  and,  according  to  Shubrick's 
statement,  they  made/ree  use  of  these.  They  used 
its  archives  to  abuse  the  government.  When  the 
country  loses  its  true  men,  what  else  is  there  to 
save?  • 

Hence,  Dupont's  system,  after  being  pronounced 
in  derogation  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  still  made 
shining  marks  for  its  full  efficacy  in  the  operations 
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of  the  council  of  fifteen.  During  the  cruise  of  the 
Delaware,  commanded  by  Commodore  HuU,  Lieut. 
Boyle  was  attached,  with  Dupont,  Barron,  and 
Godon.  At  midnight,  when  Boyle  retired  from 
the  watch,  Dupont  took  her  deck.  The  foreyard 
and  all  her  sails  were  soon  cnrried  away.  Boyle 
was  called,  and  found  Dupont  agitated  and  con- 
fused. He  put  the  ship  in  trim,  and  she  went  on 
her  cruising-ground.  Here  were  three  members 
of  the  board  present ;  but  Boyle  alone  proved  him- 
self an  officer.  This  efficient  man  is  now  laid  aside, 
a  victim  of  the  very  men  who  had  proved  them- 
selves incompetent  in  the  service,  • 

Some  time  after^  Dupont  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  "  Perry,"  for  the  East  India  squadron.  He 
reported  himself  sick,  on  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  a  chronic  iiisease,  and  came  home.  Lieut. 
Ringold,  also,  once  suffered  from  disease  ;  and, 
although  he  had  recovered,  in  the  opinion  of  medi- 
cal men,  it  was,  in  Dupont's  judgment,  a  valid 
reason  for  putting  him  upon  the  shelf. 

The  gravest  charges  are  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment against  Pendegrast,  preferred  by  Lieut.  May, 
February  13th,  1854.  He  complains  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Pendegrast  in  every  particular.     That 
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at  the  Tery  moment  wncn  the  difficnlties  growing 
out  of  our  affairs  with  Cuba  rendered  the  Saranac 
liable  to  a  naval  engagement,  she  was  wholly  un- 
fitted for  fighting.  Her  guns  even  had  not  been 
exercised  but  once  in  six  months ;  and  they  never 
mustered  at  fire  stations,  one  single  time,  until  the 
officers  of  the  ship  had  been  alarmed  by  fire,  seven 
months  after  sailing.  And,  with  this  unprecedented 
and  culpable  neglect,  being  indifferent  to  the  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  the  ship,  he  sailed  from 
Pensacola  to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  to  investigate 
the  difficulty  witlv  the  Prometheus,  wliich  was  for- 
tunately settled  without  an  exposure  of  the  ship's 
inefficiency. 

Pendegrast  has  never  been  tried  upon  the  charges, 
and  they  stand  on  the  record  disproved.  Lieut. 
May  is  an  ofScer  of  character  and  reputation,  and 
is  retained  on  the  active  list. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  the  vSecretary  of  the 
Navy,  instead  of  acting  under  a  high  sense  of  official 
responsibility,  and  bringing  Pendegrast  to  trial, 
and  punishing  him,  if  the  facts  were  sustained,  saw 
fit,  with  all  the  guilt  upon  him,  to  give  him  a  seat 
in  the  *'  Navy  Retiring  Board,"  while  officer's  have 
been  dismissed  or  disrated  in  the  navy,  who  have 
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received  swords  and  medals  as  the  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  Congress  for  their  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  country. 

Misroon,  also  a  member  of  the  inquisitorial 
council,  has  made  misstatements  under  oath,  before 
the  naval  committee,  in  reference  to  Lieut.  Bartlett ; 
and,  with  the  complicity  of  Dupont,  this  valuable 
oificer  has  been  degraded  in  the  service.  Lieut. 
Bartlett,  who  had  been  detailed  for  active  duty  at 
the  time  of  this  infliction,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  great  temperance  reform  in  the  navy,  and  was 
covered  with  eulogium  for  efficiency  in  duty  by 
every  distinguished  ofi&cial  of  the  government  with 
whom  he  has  been  connected. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

And  now  with  what  different  emotions  can  we, 
Americans,  recur  to  the  name  of  Commodore  Perry, 
though  he  is  found  among  the  list  of  that  board  of 
"fifteen*'!  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the 
defiant  and  manly  manner  with  which  he  has,  in  the 
frankness  and  candor  becoming  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  navy,  disclaimed  to  other  officers,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  navy,  all  participation  or  sympathy  with 
the  proceedings.  **  I  wash  my  hands  forever  of 
the  conduct,  proceedings,  and  action,  of  the  Navy 
Eetiring  Board,'*  was  the  language  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  a  prominent  officer  of  the  navy.  Perry's 
acliievements  in  the  Mexican  war,  which  rivalled 
those  of  his  diHtioguished  brother  on  Lake  Erie, 
command  onr  praise ;  his  Japan  Expf^dition,  in 
which  he  effijcted  n  treaty  with  that  nation,  whose 
ports,  for  more  fhan  a  century,  had  been  sealed  to 
all  but  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  commands  our 
praiso  i  but  the  moral  and  physical  bravory  which 
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he  has  displayed  on  this  occasion  challenges  the 
gratitude,  as  well  as  admiration,  of  all  honorable 
men  and  women ;  and  the  press  everywhere  com- 
mends the  magnanimity,  while  the  people,  appre- 
ciating his  merit,  gladly  take  him  out  of  this  inqui- 
sitorial council,  to  reserve  him  for  higher  honors  at 
their  own  hands. 

Commodore  Perry's  own  son  was  put  out  of  the 
navy  by  that  board.  Since  its  action  became  his- 
tory, it  is  astonishing  to  learn  how  its  members 
threaten  and  defy  ofi&cers  to  breathe  suspicion 
against  its  exactions,  lest  they  who  are  laid  aside 
be  dropped  altogether.  And"  Shubrick,  we  learn 
from  reliable  authority,  wrote  to  Commodore  Perry 
to  know  whether  he  had  not  severely  censured  the 
board.  Perry  replied  very  briefly  as  to  his  ques- 
tion, but  denied  the  right  of  the  hero  of  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas,  and  Craney  Island,  to  inquire  into  his 
private  conversation  with  gentlemen.  Biddle,  too, 
Perry's  junior,  the  hater  of  science  and  learning, 
as  his  letter  to  Lieut.  Maury  shows,  writes  to  the 
same  import  as  Shubrick,  when  Commodore  Perry 
despatches  that  gentleman  by  saying  he  wished  no 
further  correspondence  with  him.  And  the  subse- 
(|uunt  silence  of  Mr.  Siidell,  the  relative  of  Com- 
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modore  Perry,  after  he  came  to  New  York  and 
conversed  with  Perry,  furnishes  the  true  version  of 
the  case  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  are  told  that  dismissed  and  disrated  officers 
are  not  suitable  to  represent  their  own  cases.  That 
men,  whose  reputation  and  honor  have  been  deeply 
wounded,  deprived  of  their  living,  and  prevented  at 
the  same  time  from  embarking  in  any  other  pur- 
suit, are  not  to  be  believed.  Americans,  we  all 
know  very  well  that  such  doctrine  as  this  is  polit- 
ical heresy  of  the  vilest  character.  It  is  anti- 
American,  anti-republican,  and  only  fit  to  emanate 
from  an  emperor  or  autocrat. 

These  men,  free  from  the  obligations  of  oaths  or 
conscience,  have,  under  the  direction  and  conniv- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tried  their  supe- 
riors, and  exercised  upon  them  their  hate  or  their 
love,  irresponsible  to  law,  and  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  The  President  acted  as  they  willed 
and  directed.  He  endorsed  the  action  of  that 
board  with  as  much  zest  as  he  did  the  contemptible 
action  of  HoUins  upon  the  people  of  Greytown. 
And  the  redress  that  can  be  had  from  him  you  can 
very  well  decide.     Never  before  have  the  rights  of 
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our  citizens  been  so  hazarded  by  public  men,  who 
indubitably  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  family  relation  that  board  sustained  was 
another  odious  influence  in  its  clumsy  manoeuvring. 
The  prominent  actors  were  either  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage,  and  took  excellent  care  to  dis- 
tribute the  spoils  through  their  own  social  circle. 

Formerly  three  years  were  regarded  as  the 
shortest  cruise  for  an  efi&cient  ofl&cer  in  command. 
Kecently  three  officers  have  been  appointed  in  six 
months  to  a  single  ship  —  a  beautiful  comment 
upon  the  efi&ciency  of  the  service.  Capt.  Latimer, 
confessedly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in 
the  service,  has  had  applications  for  sea  duty  con- 
stantly before  the  department.  The  highest  among 
his  peers  declare  him  unrivalled  in  all  the  duties  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  has  been  devoted  from 
early  life,  and  say  that  his  ship  was  ever  equal  to 
any  emergency  that  could  arise.  He  has  been 
neglected  and  disrated,  to  give  place  to  incompe- 
tent men,  and  the  blow  was  struck  by  Stribling  and 
Pendegrast,  who  ^e  eminently  notorious  for  want 
of  discipline  and  t.  'ciency.  Capt.  Latimer  was 
never  known  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  duty,  but 
always  for  it ;  and  upwards  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
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active  employment  are  replete  with  the  richest 
memorials  of  his  distinguished  ability. 

Capt.  John  H.  Graham,  now  **  furioughed," 
served  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Black  Rock, 
opposite  the  enemy's  frontier,  in  1812.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  while  entering  the  burning 
barracks,  and  was  saved  by  a  sailor,  who  threw 
young  Graham  upon  his  shoulder,  and  carried  him 
across  the  river,  while  his  clothes  actually  froze  to 
the  boat.  Nine  of  the  twelve  naval  ofl&cers  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Porter,  in  his  report 
of  that  battle,  says  :  "  K  bravery  be  a  virtue,  — 
if  the  gratitude  of  the  country  be  due  to  those 
who  gallantly  and  desperately  asserted  its  rights, 
—  the  government  will  make  ample  and  honorable 
provision  for  the  heirs  of  those  brave  tars  who  fell 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  for  those  who  survived." 
Graham  afterwards  fought  gloriously,  upon  his  cork 
leg,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Capt.  Wm.  Inman,  retired,  is  also  eminent  for 
efficiency  in  the  navy,  and  rigid  in  his  exactions 
of  duty. 

Lieut.  Gibson,  the  executive  officer  of  the  St. 
Louis,  was  nearly  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected 
blow  of  the  board.     He  had  seen  about  as  much 
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sea  service  as  Shubrick,  the  president  of  the 
board,  though  bom  after  he  entered  the  service ; 
and  more  than  twenty-six  post-captains,  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  commanders,  had  seen,  who 
are  retained  on  the  active  list. 

Lieut.  Brownell,  who  fought  through  the  war  of 
1812,  and  was  seven  times  victorious  in  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy,  has  had  a  like  fate. 

There  is  one  other  case  —  that  of  Capt.  Uriah 
P.  Levy  —  to  which  we  must  advert,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  scandalous  outrages  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Navy  Retiring  Board,  and  de- 
serves the  severest  reprehension  from  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  As  a  reformer  in  the  service,  Capt. 
Levy  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  of 
humanity.  He  is  the  father  of  the  system  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  navy ;  and  through  him  that 
inhuman  barbarity,  which  so  long  disgraced  its 
annals,  has  been  made  to  yield  to  reason  and  moral 
suasion. 

This  act  was  in  consonance  with  American  lib- 
erty, and  with  the  progress  and  intelligence  which 
belong  to  a  free  people.  Without  resort  to  that 
antediluvian  means  of  enforcing  discipline.  Levy's 
ship  was  eminent  for  its  order,  neatness,  and  effi- 
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ciency  to  duty  ;  and  when  the  Vandalia  returned 
to  the  United  States,  after  a  long  and  perilous 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  1840,  it  was  the 
boast  of  its  crew  that  there  had  been  less  personal 
chastisement  in  the  whole  cruise  than  the  records 
of  any  other  ship  of  war  ever  had  in  a  single 
month ;  and,  while  seamen  were  deserting  Shu- 
brick's  and  other  ships.  Commander  Levy  found 
no  difficulty  in  retaining  those  under  his  control, 
simply  because  he  respected  character,  and  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  with 
American  men.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  then, 
was  so  gratified  by  this  first  essay  of  Commander 
Levy  towards  reform,  that  he  ordered  quarterly 
returns  to  be  made  to  the  department  by  all  the 
navy,  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  Levy  for  the 
abolition  of  the  **  cat "  and  **  colt." 

Capt.  Levy  —  whose  biography  is  given  else- 
where in  this  volume  —  is  also  distinguished  as 
being  the  first  to  enforce  upon  his  ship  religious 
duty,  without  the  aid  of  a  chaplain,  by  instituting 
the  custoKd  of  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
of  our  blossed  Lord.  Time  would  fail,  to  refer  to 
all  the  patriotic  and  gallant  men  who  have  thus 
been  outraged. 
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What  relief  can  be  procured  for  the  suffering 
families  of  those  officers  who  have  been  reduced  to 
want  by  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy 
Board  ? 

Another  serious  question  is  presented  in  relation 
to  this  matter :  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  inno- 
cent wives  and  children  of  some  forty-eight  dis- 
missed officers,  who  are  reduced  to  penury  ?  What 
for  those  fifty  lieutenants  and  mast:jrs,  who,  with 
six  hundred  dollars,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  per  annum,  are  left  with  large  and 
helpless  households  depending  on  their  mainte 
nance,  and  without  means  of  other  employment  ? 
What  for  those  brave  men  who  have  served  their 
country  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  long  years?  Is 
there  no  arm  of  mercy  to  reach  their  impoverished 
and  stricken  homes?  Will  not  the  people  hear 
their  cry  for  justice  ?  Will  they  not  flee  to  their 
succor?  Will  the  American  nation  suffer  such 
injustice?  Can  Americans  hear,  without  lively 
indignation,  that  such  oppression  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  naval  chivalry  of  the  country  ? 

Will  Americans  believe  that  two  hundred  and 
one  <<  skulks  **  have  been  dropped  or  disrated  from 
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ttie  navy,  as  the  **  wise  tefcrtnef,**  Mr.  Secitetary 
Dobbin,  has  been  pleased  to  oaB  these  offieers? 

The  law  was  really  a  government  bilJ,  and  the 
board  was  designed  by  Congress  to  protect  their 
brother  oflScers,  —  to  act  as  a  conservative  body 
between  them  and  the  President,  who  was  to  inflict 
the  degradation.  The  board,  therefore,  instead  of 
petforming  the  tamst  assigned  by  Congress,  and 
shielding  their  brothers  from  unmerited  disgrace, 
became  the  subservient  tools  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who,  like  themselves,  was  a  relentless 
persecutor,  and  who,  ta  carry  out  his  own  caprice, 
adopted  their  views,  and  ordered  the  sittings  to  be 
secret,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
law. 

Without  complaint,  it  had  long  been  known  that 
the  "board"  had,  by  intrigue,  sought  and  ob- 
tained more  favors,  more  full  pay,  more  pay  for 
extra  service,  than  all  the  victims  they  have  made 
ever  did  together.  But  thoy  still  wanted  *  *  more ; '  * 
and,  te  obtain  their  end,  they  took  the  places  of 
their  modest,  meritorious  seniors.  Intoxicated 
with  tliis  power,  they  forgot  their  country,  to  make 
a  navy  to  suit  themselves. 

The  authority  to  remove  military  men,  even  by 
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the  President,  is  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous 
exercise.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  do  so,  particu- 
larly in  the  navy,  without  impartial  trial,  and  a 
formal  finding  of  a  court-martial.  Unlike  the  civil 
service,  there  are  always  others  ready  to  discharge 
the  duty  temporarily.  But,  more  than  this,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  naval  ofl&cer  is  the  business  of  his  entire 
life,  considered  and  adopted  as  an  honorable  tenure 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  secured  by  law. 

Dismission  always  implies  disgrace,  which  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  sonsible  men,  greater  by  arbi- 
trary decision  than  when  flagrant  wrong,  by  a  fair 
trial,  has  proved  the  necessity  for  such  sentence  ; 
and  in  this  act  not  only  have  ofl&cers  been  subjected 
to  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  action,  but  have  also 
had  it  inflicted,  in  many  instances,  by  juniors  and 
inferiors  in  the  service. 

The  precipitate  and  feeble  conduct  of  President 
Pierce,  devoid  of  dignity,  discretion,  or  justice,  in 
confirming  the  sentence  of  unmerited  disgrace  upon 
American  officers,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
was  without  the  means  of  being  correctly  informed, 
ought  to  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  this  people. 
Neither  Congress,  who  passed  the  law,  nor  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were 
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imbued  with  that  military  and  national  pride  which 
belong  1 3  those  educated  in  the  navy  of  their  coun- 
try, whom  they  have  ingloriously  set  aside.  And 
thus  have  consequences  arisen,  from  the  conduct 
of  civilianSf  which  must  fire  the  spirit  of  every 
patriot  in  the  land,  especially  when  the  nation 
takes  into  consideration  the  further  proof  of  the 
efficiency  and  worthiness  of  these  officers,  which 
time  will  soon  develop,  and  whom  justice  shall 
have  vindicated  and  restored  to  their  rights,  when 
the  people  shall  have  made  an  Amei  an  President. 
A  chief  magistrate  is  needed  who  can  comprehend 
the  wrong  in  a  national  as  well  as  individual  char- 
acter, and  will  consider  it  an  imperious  duty  to  affi)rd 
these  two  hundred  and  one  officers  all  the  protection 
and  redress  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
constitution  and  laws. 


It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  these  officers, 
endorsed  and  approved  by  Commodore  Perry,  be- 
came victims  of  the  board. 

Suppose,  Americans,  you  should  go  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  and  look  into  the  records 
for  charges  against  those  officers  now  promoted  in 
the  service,  we  tell  you  that  you  could  find  them. 
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And,,  while  we  east,  no  reflectioiiftupoii  sbiJF  of  iheM 
gayemment  officials^  and  wisb  to  sea  them  aU  ele^ 
Tated  ta  distinction  in  the  serviee  of  their  country, 
've  say,  fearlessly,  thai  there,  are  many  (dicers  re- 
tained and  promoted^  who»  ]£  the  records  be  triXf 
are  much  more  entitled,,  by  every  ceasideration  of 
justioe,  to  the  same  se&tenoe  which  has  beem  passed 
apou  theic  more  onfortonate  brotiiers  in  the  serviGdi 
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Tbz  qnesfion  also  arices,  wfaj  it  was  that  sach 
officers  as  Oapt.  Wilkes,  who  liad  seen  no  duty 
afloat  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  liad  already  had 
fifty  or  sixiy  thousand  dollars  from  the  goyemment 
for  his  contributions  to  science,  should  be  re- 
tained on  the  actiye  list  by  the  boasd,  when  laeut. 
Maury  was  retired  because  he  had  seen  so  little  «ea 
service.  It  was  possibly  allowed  by  Biddle  as  a. 
monument  of  merey  to  learning  ;  but  more  proba- 
bly for  some  personal  predilection,  which  did  not 
operate  in  the  oases  cf  other  scientific  officers. 

When  it  is  remembered  with  how  much  difficulty, 
a^idat  what  dear  pecuniary  cost,  many  of  these  offi- 
cers procured  tibeir  original  commissions  in  the  navy 
of  their  country,  the  present  case  will  seem  pecu- 
liarly appalling.  The  hard  earnings  of  their  parents, 
the  cost  of  years  of  sacrifice,  deprivation,  and  toil, 
have  been  given,  and  given  freely,  to  members  of 
Congress,  as  a  bonus  for  the  nudsHpman's  vmrrant. 
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The  pride  of  country,  the  desire  of  name  in  its 
service,  for  that  son  on  whom  they  had  fixed  their 
hopes  for  distinction  and  exaltation,  has,  in  many 
instances,  induced  parents  in  our  land,  in  humhle 
circumstances,  to  forego  comfort,  and,  oftentimes, 
the  education  of  the  other  children,  to  minister  to  the 
grasping  desire  and  corrupt  exactions  of  members  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  obtain  this  boon  for  a  meritori- 
ous son  ;  and  which  would  readily  have  been  ten- 
dered, without  solicitation,  to  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential of  their  districts,  whose  favor  their  selfish  thirst 
for  power  and  place  would  lead  them  to  propitiate. 

How  much  benefit,  how  much  relief,  would  this 
money  now  be  to  the  suffering  families  of  the  coun- 
try reduced  by  the  **  Navy  Retiring  Board '' !  Will 
not  members  of  Congress,  who  voted  blindly  for  the 
bill,  feel  it  a  moral  duty,  at  least,  to  redress  the 
rights  of  these  officers  now,  if  they  will  not  restore 
to  them  this  unlawful  pecuniary  gain  ?  Let  such 
remember  that  the  condition  upon  which  the  pur- 
chase-money was  paid  has  been  abrogated.  The 
contract  was  for  life,  unless  proved,  by  a /air  trial, 
unworthy  to  serve  under  the  national  flag. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  New  Yyrk  State 
was  asked  for  his  influence  in  behalf  of  a  promising 
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young  man  in  adverse  circumstances.  He  said  that 
he  would  interpose  if  he  were  paid  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  case  thus  looked  hopeless  ;  for  the  ap- 
plicant was  poor,  and  such  a  demand  was  too  much 
to  exact  of  his  father.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  family  circle  for  discussion,  and  decided  favor- 
ably for  the  son.  The  only  five  hundred  dollars  the 
father  had  in  the  world  was  paid  this  member,  who, 
pulling  out  the  blank  warrant  from  his  pocket, 
where  it  was  at  the  first  interview,  filled  it  with 
the  young  man's  name,  and  took  his  money.  He 
is  now  a  victim  of  the  executive  vengeance. 

Has  the  remedy  been  provided  by  Congress  to 
restore  to  health  this  paralyzed  arm  of  the  public 
service?  It  has  not.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  gives  these  injured  ofl&cers  the  benefit  of  a 
court  of  inquiry,  which  shall  decide  upon  the  action 
of  the  Navy  Retiring  Board  ;  and  this  court  is  to 
submit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  its 
findings  for  his  approval.  If  the  sentence  of  the 
Navy  Board  is  decided  to  be  unjust,  the  President 
can  renominate  those  dropped  officers  to  the  Senate 
for  restoration,  and  place  on  the  active  list  officers 
retired  by  the  unjust  proceeding  of  the  board.  K 
a  dropped  officer  shall  not  be  restored  within  one 
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year  from  the  peasage  of  the  law^  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  year's  pay  of  the  grade  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  President,  also,  is  empowered  by 
this  act  to  transfer  any  furloughed  officer  to  the  re- 
served pay-list,  and  make  him,  as  before,  eligible 
to  promotion.  To  the  President,  therefore,  the 
power  will  be  given,  by  and  with  the  consent  <^  the 
Senate,  to  restore,  within  one  year  after  the  act 
shall  have  become  law,  any  dropped,  retired,  or  fur- 
loughed  officer  to  the  same  grade  he  would  have 
occupied  had  the  Navy  Board  never  had  an  exist- 
ence. 

he  objection  to  this  Senate  act  is,  that  it  calls 
an  officer  to  tnal  for  mental,  moral,  or  physical 
incompetency,  upon  unconstitutional  grounds,  after 
he  has  been  convicted  and  punished.  It  allows 
officers  to  submit  to  an  investigation  into  their  past 
lives,  simply  because  a  cabal  of  designing  men  saw 
fit,  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  for  {private 
reasons,  to  destroy  them,  and  then  fill  their  jdaces. 
But  it  has  other  advantages,  which  no  hi^-toned 
officer  should  overlook.  It  will,  if  made  a  law  of 
Congress,  oblige  that  Navy  Board  to  appear  before 
the  court  of  inquiry,  and  compel  them  to  expose 
the  reasons  which  influenced  their  individual  action. 
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In  this  point  of  yiew,  we  say,  honorable  men,  who 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  public  scrutiny,  would 
rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  bringing  their  defamers 
to  trial.  And,  with  an  American  President,  of 
any  party,  who  will  not  dodge  responsibility,  the 
oavy  of  the  country  would  be  reinstated,  the  honor 
of  brave  men  vindicated,  and  some  redress  afforded 
for  their  past  suffering. 

But,  Americans,  that  Senate  bill  we  believe  to 
be  a  mere  pretence,  which  never  will  be  passed  if  the 
isame  influence  continues  to  prevail  in  the  House 
which  did  in  the  Senate.  Why?  Because  its 
ostensible  friends  know.it  to  be  such.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  same  power  now  to  nominate  that  he 
would  have  after  the  passage  of  the  act, — so  said 
Mr.  Mallory  to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  who  believes  Mr. 
Pierce  would  stultify  himself  any  more  than  he  has 
done  by  nominating  the  very  men  he  has  con- 
demned ?  Mr.  Bocook,  of  the  naval  committee  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  is  the  pliant  friend 
of  Mr.  Mallory  and  the  board,  and  introduced  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  to  destroy  the  court 
of  inquiry,  by  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
nominate  (which  he  already  possessed),  purposely 

to  defeat  its  passage.    He  did  it  to  protect  the 
12* 
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board  from  public  eyposure  before  the  court  of 
inquiry,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself  as 
the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  law  to  drop  officers. 

Mr.  Mallory,  the  person  who  devised  the  deep 
and  villanous  scheme  to  destroy  our  American  men, 
is  a  foreigner,  a  Wcst  Indian,  and  his  wife  is  a 
Spanish  woman.  What  a  commentary  upon  our 
nationality,  to  have  a  foreigner  come  and  exercise 
the  privilege  of  tearing  our  navy  to  pieces,  and 
adding  to  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  this  people, 
who,  four  years  ago,  were  laughing  with  national 
heartiness  at  the  sure  prospect  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress ! 

A  navy  that  has  had  a  Stewart, —  the  Nelson  of 
the  service,  —  a  Decatur,  a  McDonough,  a  Law- 
rence, and  a  Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  memory ;  a  navy 
that  for  seventy  years  has  braved  the  breeze  in 
distant  seas  and  in  foreign  climes,  to  be  now  over- 
slaughed under  our  own  flag,  and  by  a  foreigner, 
is  enough  to  make  the  nation  ring.  Are  all  our 
heroes  dead? 

Another  of  the  follies  of  the  late  Senate  bill  is 
the  introduction  of  flag-captains,  by  Messrs.  Mal- 
lory, Shubrick,  &  Co.  Capt.  Shubrick,  the  insti- 
gator, it  is  said,  craves  the  admiralty,  for  which 
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he  is  as  unfit  as  he  is  unscrupulous  in  his  efforts 
to  ohtain  it. 

Shubrick,  then,  by  his  own  act,  put  himself  in 
the  safe  line  of  promotion ;  and  Commodore  Morris' 
death  has  made  him,  with  all  his  unfitness,  heir 
apparent.  Hence  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  flag 
captaincy  in  the  American  navy.  The  material 
of  our  navy  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  other 
nations ;  and  this  is  the  refoim  we  need  to  exalt  the 
nation,  instead  of  ruining  its  personelle.  We  want  a 
navy  to  progress  with  our  country's  growth,  in  the 
quality  of  our  ships  and  efl&ciency  of  our  men. 
For  a  whole  year  there  was  but  one  single  ship 
bearing  our  national  flag  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  while 
so  much  of  our  commerce  needed  to  be  protected. 
And,  while  our  resources,  properly  managed,  could 
make  a  navy  to  meet  the  world,  we  have  but 
■little  improvement  in  naval  construction  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Why?  Because  the  navy  commis- 
sioners and  navy  bureaus  have  ruined  the  navy. 
These  men,  put  in  places  which  properly  belong  to 
civilians,  have  squandered  millions  of  the  nation's 
money,  without  benefiting  the  country  or  service 
in  any  sense  whatever.  Where  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  originality,  any  evidence  of  benefit,  by 
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the  enormous  outlajTS  of  these  bureaus  ?  We  chal- 
lenge these  men  to  point  to  any  improvement  in 
naval  architecture  originating  with  them.  All  the 
improvements  of  any  importance  have  been  ob- 
tained from  other  nations;  and  were  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  to-morrow,  we  should  find  pur 
men-of-war  thirty  years  behind  the  advancement 
of  all  other  maritime  nations. 

Thus,  my  countrymen,  you  have  before  you  the 
histoiy  of  the  transactions  of  the  Retiring  Navy 
Board,  which,  like  a  dark  cloud,  hang  over  the 
proud  and  gallant  navy  of  your  country,  which  has 
reaped  so  many  triumphant  laurels,  enkindled  the 
fire  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  so  many  noble 
officers  and  aspiring  youth,  and  spread  the  glory  of 
her  achievements  and  emulous  prowess  ovor  the 
whole  globe.  The  injustice,  the  stigma,  of  these 
transactions,  will  forever  blot  the  annals  of  Presi-^ 
dent  Pierce'j  administration ;  because  they  are  not 
for  a  day,  but  will  go  down,  on  the  stream  of  time, 
to  posterity,  to  tell  the  ignominious  story  of  the  late 
Navy  Board,  and  to  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
our  patriotic  countrjonen,  who  scorn  such  inglorious 
deeds,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  honor  with 
increased  estimation,  and  renewed  plaudits  of  ap- 
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probation,  the  suffering  but  noble-hearted  and  high- 
minded  Tictims  of  a  false  policy  and  a  cruel  oppres- 


sion. 
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THE    VICTIM    OF    A   CONSPIRACY. 


CAPTAIN  BARTLETTS  VINDICATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Now,  after  the  exposition  given  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  can  the  public  wonder  at  the  atro- 
cious outrage  perpetrated  upon  so  many  distin- 
guished Americans,  under  the  administration  of 
J.  C.  Dobbin,  of  the  Navy  Department  ?  Can  it 
wonder  that  a  set  of  conspirators  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  name  and  fame  of  good  men,  did 
walk  into  the  department,  and  signifying  to  Mr. 
Dobbin  that  they  were  the  proper  parties  to  reform 
the  service,  set  about  the  work,  institute  an  Inqui- 
sition, create  a  clerkship  to  their  board,  and  give 
Dobbin  the  appointment  ? 

This  is  precisely  what  they  did  actually  do! 
Chief  Justice  Gilchrist,  in  his  unanswered  argument 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Brig  Armstrong,"  says,  "  If  the 
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United  States,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power ^  see 
Jit  to  submit  the  claims  of  a  citizen  to  arbitration 
without  his  assent,  ought  they  not  to  make  the  most 
full  and  ample  provision^  that  he  shall  be  fully  and 
fairly  heard,  and  that  he  shall  have  all  reasonable 
opportunity  to  lay  before  the  abitrator  the  evidence 
on  which  he  relies  1  An  award  made,  without  the 
party  having  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  rests 
neither  upon  law  norjusticeJ*  **  The  position,"  he 
adds,  "  that  every  party  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  tribunal  that  is  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  rights,  needs  no  labored  argument  to 
support  it.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
most  eminent  jurists,"  In  Regden  vs.  Martin,  6 
H.  &  Johns.,  403,  the  court  said :  ^^'That  the  par- 
ties might  to  have  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting,  is 
a  position  so  strongly  supported  by  common  justice 
that  it  would  seem  not  to  require  the  aid  of  authori- 
ties. .  Every  man  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
affwded  him  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  rights." 
In  Falconer  vs.  Montgomery,  4  Dallas,  232,  it  is 
said :  "  The  plainest  dictates  of  natural  justice  must 
prescribe  to  every  tribunal  the  law  that  *  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  unheard  J  It  is  not  merely  an 
abstract  rule,  or  positive  right,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  a  wise  attention  to  the  feelings 
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arid  dispositions  of  human  nature,  *  *  *  ♦ 
Besides,  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  written  evi- 
dence, or  a  sentence  of  oral  testimony,  that  is  not 
susceptible  of  some  explanation,  or  exposed  to 
some  contradiction ;  there  is  scarcely  an  argument 
that  may  not  be  elucidated  so  as  to  insure  suo 
cess,  or  be  controverted  so  as  to  prevent  it.  To 
exclude  the  party,  therefore,  from  the  opportunity 
of  interposing  in  any  of  these  modes  (which  the 
most  candid  and  intelligent,  but  a  disinterested 
person,  may  easily  overlook)  is  not  only  a  priva- 
tion of  his  right,  but  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
umpire,  whose  mind  might  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  such  an  interposition."  In  the  case  of 
Lutz  vs,  Linthicum,  8  Peters,  178,  Mr,  Justice 
Story  said :  **  Without  question,  due  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  parties  of  the  time  and  place  of 
hearing  the  case  ;  and  if  the  award  was  made 
without  such  notice,  it  ought,  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice,  to  beset  aside."  In  Elmen- 
dorf  vs.  Harris,  23  Wend.,  628,  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  construction  in  reference 
to  every  transaction  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  that  the  contract  of  submission  ne- 
cessarily implies  that  the  arbitrator  is  not  author^ 
ized  or  empowered  to  decide  the  question  in  con- 
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troversj,  without  giving  the  parties  im  opportu- 
nity to  be  hcai^  in  relatioja  thereto. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Washington  Allen  Bartlett,  who,  by  the  deepest 
malignity,  jealousy,  and  injustice,  has  been 
dropped  from  the  naval  service  of  his  country, 
by  the  late  "Naval  Retiring  Board."  And  we 
shall  cite  this  most  remarkable  one  in  its  interest- 
ing detail,  because  it  has  alone  been  the  subject 
of  examination  before  the  Naval  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  will  alone  break 
and  wither  the  whole  action  of  that  stupendous 
and  most  unparalleled  iniquity. 

Indeed,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use  his  case, 
for  it  is  only  through  it,  and  Biddle's  disgraceful 
letter  to  the  distingulsrhed  Maury,  that  we  are 
able  to  see  behind  the  curtain  of  the  Inquisition. 

Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  on  duty  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship,  when 
the  Council  of  Fifteen  struck  his  name  from  the 
rolls  of  the  navy!  Not  a  single  allegation  of 
any  kind,  verbally  or  in  writing,  had  ever  ap- 
peared against  him  in  the  Navy  Department,  in 
any  form.  And  we  here  insert  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  to  Mrs.  Bartlett,  who,  stricken  down 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  attempt  to  put 
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disgrace  upon  the  good  name  of  her  husband, 
writes,  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  like  a  true 
woman,  to  know,  why  his  fair  fame  as  an  officer 
has  been  outraged  ? 

Natt  DiPAiTiiK.r,  Sept.  90th,  186S. 
Madasc: — ^Toar  letter  of  the  18th  instant  has  been  received. 
The  board  of  naval  officers,  recently  convened  in  Washington,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  merely  reported  the  names  and  ranks  of 
officers  who,  in  their  judgment,  came  within  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  act  of  Congress,  but  not  the  facts  or  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  action  is  based.  No  charges  were  preferred  against  any 
officer.  Tou  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  am  unable  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  know  what  the  charges  were  against  Lieuten- 
ant Bartlett. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,         ' 

J.  0.  Dobbin. 
Mu.  WiSHnraTON  Bartlitt,  IT&w  Tori. 

!  This,  the  only  official  notice  to  this  hour  re- 
ceived, accompanied  by  the  endearing  solace  of 
her  who  best  knew  his  worth,  met  him  on  active 
duty  abroad,  and  instantly  created  the  deepest 
and  most  unfeigned  sorrow  among  all  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  And  so  highly  was  Lieuten- 
ant Bartlett  esteemed  by  officers  and  crew,  as  an 
officer,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend,  that  the  sejja- 
ration,  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  painfully  affecting  ever  seen 
upon  a  frigate's  deck,  and  resembled,  from  its 
inexplicable  character,  and  the  emotions  thereby 
<>xcited,  a  funeral  at  sea ! 
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We  here  insert,  as  corroboratory,  the  distin- 
guished testimonials  of  his  commodore,  com- 
manders, associates,  and  subalterns : 

Testimonial  of  Commodore  Crabbe^  IT.  8.  Na/ty. 

U.  8.  Ship  JAHnrowir, 
POKTO  Grahoi,  Oct.  38<{,  1866. 

Seb  : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  containing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  [the  same  published  in  the  body  of  the  memorial,]  in  rela- 
tion to  your  retirement  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  not  received  anything  ofScial  from  the  Depart- 
ment upon  the  subject,  yet  the  Hon.  Secretary's  letter  to  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett, and  the  reasons  set  forth  by  yourself,  will,  no  doubt,  justify  me 
in  relieving  you  from  further  duty  on  board  this  ship.  In  doing  so, 
however,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  your 
services.  Tour  gentlemanly  and  officer-like  bearing,  whilst  under 
my  command,  has  uniformly  met  my  warmest  approbation. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gbabbb, 

Commander-in-chief  of  U.  8. 

Naval  Forces^  Coast  of  Africa. 
Ta  LnoT.  W.  A.  Bartlbtt, 

U.  S.  Ship  Jamtttoton. 


Letter  from  Commander  F.  B.  Ellison^  U.  8.  Navy. 

HmpsTiAD,  LoHO  IsLAMD,  Jatiuory  17(A,  1860. 
Deab  Sib  : — ^In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  state  my  opin- 
ion of  your  efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  your  deportment  as  a  gen- 
tleman, during  our  recent  association  on  board  the  "  Jamestown," 
where  you  served  under  my  command,  I  with  great  pleasure  say, 
that  in  every  particular,  as  a  zealous  and  capable  officer,  and  a  well- 
informed,  intelligent  gentleman,  I  regarded  you  as  most  exemplary. 
Commodore  Crabbe  frequently  expressed  himself  to  me  in  very 
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warm  terms  of  yon,  as  a  highly  accomplished  officer,  and  like  ex- 
pressions were  made  from  all  yonr  messmates  in  the  ward-room, 
showing  a  uniformity  of  opinion  thronghoat  the  ship. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  the  error  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
ia  ffmr  case  may  speediiy  be  rectified^  and  HkMt  yon  may  bt  honor- 
ably restored  to  your  former  position  iv  the  navy^ 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Yoar  i>bedient  servaot  aad  Mend, 
Fbanoib  B.  Ellison, 

iCfinnmand&r  IT.  S.  Nany, 

W.  A.  Baiitlitt,  Esq., 


Te$imonial  qf  Lieut.  Commanding^  Januu  F.  Arrmirong, 

U.  B.  fLA»«Hir  jAjiMffoinr, 
Po^TO  Qrardi,  St.  Yihomt,  Oct.  88<f,  1880. 

Dkab  Sir  : — In  forwarding  you  the  enclosed  letter  from  Oommo- 
dpre  Grabbe,  relieving  you  from  further  duty  in  this  ship,  I  beg 
^eave  to  assure  you  of  my  deepest  regret  for  the  cause  that  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  for  the  interruption  of  an  intercourse  and  association 
iJways  confidential,  barmonious,  and  friendly. 

I  shall  ever  esteem  you,  in  your  character,  as  an  ofBeer  and  gen- 
tleman, and,  in  parting  from  you,  tender  you  my  sincere  wishes  for 
your  restoration  to  the  service,  and  for  your  future  welfare. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Fbakois  Armstrong, 

Lieut.  Commanding, 
LnuT.  Washihotom  a.  Bartlrt, 

U.  S.  Ship  Jamestown, 


Testimonial  of  all  the  Commimened  Officers  of  the  U.  3.  Flag-ship 

Jamestown. 

PoBTo  Obavoi,  0t.  Vimcuv.  Oct.  S4M,  1865. 

Dkab  Scb: — We  entertain  ^\*o  high  an  appreciation  of  your  char- 
acter as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  and  too  warm  a  regard  for  you 
as  a  messmate  and  friend,  to  allow  you  to  leave  ns  without  saying 
to  yon,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  that  we  deeply  regret  that  yon 
are  about  t<^  part  from  us,  and,  above  all,  th^  o^xm  that  takes  you 
«vity*  H« 
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Ib  IhardUBodliMid  refpcmiible  rtladon  thoife  joa  hsv*  softftiMd 
to  nSf  as  executive  officer  of  the  ship,  yon  have  ever,  iHiilst  db- 
charging  your  daties  with  fidelity,  borne  yourself  toward  us  with 
the  utmost  frankaese,  oonoiliation,  and  conrteHy.  And,  in  the  more 
intimate  aad  kindly  rriatioD,,  a»  a  member  of  the  little  society  that 
we  ft>rm  amooget  owselves,  and  which  can  subsist  in  harmony  only 
by  mutual  cultivation  of  fHendly  feelings  and  the  practice  of  friendly 
offices,  you  have  endeared  yourself  to  us  by  your  uniform  amiability 
of  disposition,  and  by  the  desire  that  you  have  ever  evinced  to 
cherish  the  most  cordial  intercourse  with  us  all. 

Tfe,  therefore,  beg  to  assure  you  that,  in  parting  from  us,  you  are 
taking  leave  of  those  who  will  ever  remember  yon  with  pleasure^ 
and  who,  whatever  fortunes  may  betide  yon,  will  always  continue 
your  well-wishers  and  (Hends. 

Ever,  very  truly,  yours, 
Qxo.  Gltmxb, 

Fleet  Surgeon^  ranking  mth  ComfMmder. 
T.  H.  PATTBRsoir,  Lieutenant, 
Edwabd  BAitNXTT,  Lieutenant. 
T.  M.  Tatlob,  Pureer  (rank  of  Commander.) 
JuuAV  M^tBBft,  Lieutenants 
Samttbl  Richard  Swann,  AeaH  Surgeon. 
John  L.  Hktlen,  Commodore**  Secretary. 
Ii<to.  K  Habt,  Acting  Matter  and  Lieui, 
Jas.  M.  Bsadfobd,  Acting  Lieut. 
Oh  AS.  W.  Thomas,  Chaplain 
!•<  WAMneMW'  k.  BAnuRTk 


Letter  from  the  Junior  Officers  of  the  Jameetown. 

U.  8.  Ship  Jamistowii, 
PoMO  OsAHDB,  St.  Viikibit,  Oet.  Utk,  iSUk 
l^nt : — ^Tou  are  about  to  return  to  your  home ;  in  so  doing,  the 
members  of  the  steerage  feel  it  their  duty  to  express  to  yon  their 
deep  regret,  and  their  sincere  gratitude  ftM*  the  extreme  kindness 
with  which  you  have  universally  treated  them,  during  the  time 
they  hove  had  the  pleasure  of  being  under  your  command.  Ton 
may  be  assured  that,  after  your  leaving  us,  yon  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished in  our  memory  with  feelings  of  the  highest  regard  and  eeteemi 
in  yomt  ohMraetet  m  ov  <^feer  and  gflrtflBinaii. 
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Sir,  we  bid  you,  with  sorrow,  a  hearty  farewell;  with  many 
wishes  for  your  future  welfare  and  happiness, 

Belieye  us,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

N.  B.  CoNCKLiiir,  M.  Mate. 
0.  W.  Lawrence,  M.  Mate. 
Val.  Hall  Voobhees,  M.  Mate. 
O.  N.  Henkel,  M.  Mate. 
H.  B.  Johnson,  C.  Clerk. 
LiiUT.  W.  A.  Bartutt,  U.  S.  Aavp. 

Now  we  challenge  for  these  papers  a  comparison 
with  any  testimonials  ever  bestowed  upon  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  ofl&cers  by  his  brothers 
in  arms.  They  testify  to  his  competency  and 
efficiency  in  every  relation  in  which  he  was  called 
to  act  as  an  officer.  And  will  it  not  be  perceived 
from  these  testimonials  that,  considering  the  deli- 
cate and  responsible  position  which  the  executive 
officer  bears  towards  all  above  and  below  him,  that 
they  exhibit  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  frigate 
"  Jamestown"  was,  under  Lieut.  Bartlett's  admi- 
nistration, in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  ?  Every 
officer  and  man  would  cheerfully  follow  the  lead 
of  one  whom  they  held  in  such  confidence  and 
admiration  ;  and  to  whom  they  could  look  in 
whatever  emergency  might  arise  on  their  cruise. 

And  this  being  the  moment  when  Lieut.  Bart- 
lett  ceased  his  naval  services,  it  is  proper  here  to 
review  in  part  his  naval  career. 

His  immediate  commanders  during  the  Mexican 
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War  were  Commodore  Lavallette  and  Capt.  J.  B. 
Montgomery.  Their  testimonials  are  suJ0&cient 
without  a  single  comment. 

Testimonial  of  Commodore  E.  A.  F.  Lmallette  on  the  eervieet  of 
Lieut.  BartUtt  in  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

Philadblpbu,  January  9Sd,  1866. 

Deab  Sib  : — I  received  your  letter  of  the  22(1  instant,  in  which 
you  state,  that  "while  absent  from  the  country,  serving  as  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship  of  the  African  squadron,  it  has  pleased 
the  late  '  Navy  Board '  to  present  my  name  to  the  President  to  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls  as  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

"  I  had  the  honru  to  serve  under  your  command  as  a  midshipman, 
and  again  as  a  lieutenant,  commanding  the  armed  prize  brig  Argo 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  in  the  attack  on  Guaymas,  and  its 
occupation.  On  that  occasion  you  did  me  the  honor  to  assign  me 
the  most  advanced  post,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  attack,  out  of 
supporting  distance  of  the  guns  of  the  squadron,  and  out  of  sight, 
being  covered  by  the  island  which  separated  me  from  the  squadron. 
-  "How  did  I  bear  myself  on  that  occasion?  Did  1  meet  your 
expectations  or  not? 

"  From  your  knowledge  of  me,  my  abilities  and  acquirements,  was 
or  was  I  not  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Pacific  squadron  during  the 
Mexican  War?" 

In  answer,  I  have  to  state,  that  your  foregoing  statements  of  our 
operations  in  the  Gulf  of  California  are  correct  in  every  particular. 
Your  conduct  on  that  occasion  not  only  met  my  approbation,  by 
the  activity,  energy  and  skill  which  you  displayed  in  getting  your 
gun  landed,  merited — and  the  eflfect  which  it  produ:?d  by  your 
management,  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy  entitled  you  to — the 
highest  praise. 

Your  abilities  and  acquirements  I  consider  quite  equal  to  any  of 
your  grade,  and  very  superior  to  very  many  of  them.  I  certainly 
viewed  you  as  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

I  am  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E,  A..  F.  Lavallette. 

Waih'ii  a.  Bartlrt,  Esq., 

LaU  UmU.  U.  8.  Navy,  WoMngton  City,  B.C. 
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WjMiKUfWii,  D.  O.,  Ftbruary  18,  MXAi 

Ht  dbar  Sib  : — ^Yoar  letter  of  the  6th  instant  was  handed  me, 
and  should  have  been  sooner  answered,  but  for  pressing  engage- 
ments, which  have  occupied  my  time  since  its  receipt.  Toa  state; 
"It  has  become  necessary  that  I  should  exhibit  to  the  Government, 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  people,  such  concise  testiinony  as  I  can 
obtain  as  to  my  efficiency  and  qualifications  as  an  officer  of  the 
Navy — from  which  I  have  been  most  unjustly  dismissed — and,  there- 
fore, I  appeal  to  you  to  state  in  whatever  manner  and  form  you  may 
please,  whether  I  was  or  was  not  an  efficient  and  capable  officer  in 
all  particulars  and  at  all  times,  as  an  upright,  capable,  and  zealoua 
officer  of  your  ship  and  of  the  Navy ;  and  whether,  by  act  or  deed^ 
which  may  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  I  ever  attempted,  in  any 
manner,  to  avoid  responsibility,  or  aught  which  friend  or  foe  could 
allege  against  me ;  or  whether  any  circumstances  of  duty,  or  other- 
wise, ever  impaired  my  usefulness  or  your  confidence  in  my  integrity 
and  ability,"  etc. 

I  have  quoted  largely  from  your  letter,  in  order  to  a  more  sucoinot' 
and  direct  reply  to  the  several  inquiries  contained  in  it. 

In  reply,  therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  your 
long  service — ^from  November  1844  to  May  1848 — in  the  United 
States  ship  Portsmouth,  under  my  command,  with  the  usual  oppor- 
tunities ei^joyed  by  naval  commanders  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  merits  and  qualifications  of  those  serving  under  them,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  your  high  mental 
and  piiysical  qualifications  and  efficiency  as  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
and  an  accomplished  Bea-officer. 

At  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  I  found  you  ready  and 
willing  for  the  various  duties  assigned  you,  on  shore  and  on  ship'- 
boa^'d,  and  ever  prompt^  zealous,  and  capable  in  the  performance 
of  them.  I  always  regarded  you,  sir,  as  a  most  u'"^ful  officer,  not 
only  in  the  proper  line  of  professional  employment,  u-.t  as  interpreter 
and  translator  of  important  official  correspondence  during  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  California  and  the  war  with  Mexico  which 
followed;  your  services  were  of  signal  importance  to  your  com- 
mander, and  (as  regarded  by  him)  to  the  public  interests  at  the 
time. 

"When,  in  the  ooura^  of  events,  after  the  occupancy  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  magistracy  of  that  place; 
the  duties  of  alcalde  were  flCHrigiled  tt>  yon,  and  discharged*  with  a 
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faithfulness  and  ability  which  claimed  for  yoa  the  commendation  of 
your  immediate  commander,  as  well  as  that  of  the  commander-in 
chief;  and  the  people  of  the  district,  when  required  to  elect  their 
civil  officers,  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  your  character 
and  services  in  the  magistracy,  in  according  to  you  an  overwhelming 
vote  (over  several  candidates)  for  your  continuance  in  of&ce. 

During  your  service  under  my  command  you  certainly  did  possess 
my  confidence  as  an  upright,  intelligent,  and  most  capable  officer  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  Navy. 

Allegations  were  brought  to  ray  notice  by  officers  of  the  Ports- 
mouth, at  San  Francisco,  in  1846,  which  you  promptly  met,  by  a 
demand  for  immediate  investigation  by  court-martial  or  court  of 
Inquiry,  which  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  precluded  at  the 
time.  I  should  have  deemed  it  exceedingly  unjust  to  you,  sir,  as 
well  as  to  my  own  feelings,  to  have  suffered  any  permanent  impres- 
sion to  your  prejudice,  on  my  mind,  until  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  adduced  before  a  competent  tribunal — until  shown  to  be  true. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  occurred  during  the  cruise  of  the  Ports- 
mouth, or  since,  to  the  present  time,  that  ought  in  anywise  to 
diminish  my  friendly  regard,  or  impair  my  confidence  in  your 
integrity,  high  capabilities,  and  usefulness,  as  a  naval  officer. 

I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  may  speedily  satisfy  the  Govern- 
ment, Congress,  and  the  people,  of  your  innocence  of  any  and  all 
allegations  of  a  pr^udicial  character,  which  may  have  operated  in 
any  degree  in  procuring  your  recent  dismissal  from  the  Navy,  and, 
by  a  speedy  restoration,  have  it  again  in  your  power  to  render 
valuable  service  to  your  country,  for  which  I  regard  you  eminently 
qualified. 

Very  truly,  I  «m  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.    B.   MONTOOMBRT, 

•  Ccvptain  U.  8.  Nmy. 

W.  A.  BAsn^rr,  Bi«. 

SECTION   II. 


The  war  having  ended,  and  no  further  field  for 
active  naval  service  being  presented,  Lieut.  Bart- 
lett  accepte.l  the  lender  of  the  command  of  the 
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Ewing,  in  the  service  of  the  coast  survey,  to 
return  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  already 
had  had  eight  years  of  active  duty.  How 
faithfully  he  performed  these  services  is  best 
exhibited  by  the  appreciation  of  the  distin- 
guished superintendent  of  the  survey,  A.  D. 
Bache,  LL.D. 

The  late  Lieutenant,  Commanding,  Wm.  P. 
McArthur,  being  the  hydrographical  chief  of  the 
western  coast,  having  deceased,  in  an  eulogy 
delivered  by  Professor  Bache  to  his  memory  at 
Washington,  we  find  this  reference  to  the  emi- 
nent services  of  Lieutenants  McArthur  and 
Bartlett : 

The  work  which  he  accomplished  will  live  for  ever  I  Sanronnded 
by  ciroumstances  the  most  difficult  perhaps  which  ever  tried  the 
constancy,  tlie  judgment,  the  resources  of  any  hydrographer,  he  van- 
quished circumstances.  His  reconnoissance  of  tlie  western  coast, 
from  Monterey  to  Columbia  river,  and  his  preliminary  surveys 
there,  were  made  in  spite  of  desertion  and  even  mutiny — in  despite^ 
of  the  inadequacy  of  means  to  meet  the  truly  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  Happy  that  in  his  officei's  he  had  friends 
devoted  to  him  and  to  their  duties — especially  havpy  in  the  officer 
next  to  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  worle. 

And  before  the  Naval  Committee  Professor 
Bache  said : 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  should  state  briefly  what  those  ser- 
vices were.  He  took  the  schooner  Ewing,  a  small  vessel,  which 
bad  been  osed  in  the  revenue  serviee  as  a  cutter,  from  '&vm  York 
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t»  San  Frftnciaca  Wa»  aetire  in  purming  th«  mutineers  wlio 
attempted  to  drown  Passed  Midshipman  Oibson^  of  the  schooner 
Ewing.  Went  to  Oolouibia  river  with  Lieutenant  Commanding 
McArtbnr,  though  it  was  understood  that  unless  a  second  vessel 
were  attached  to  the  coast  survey  he  was  to  return  home.  Was 
active  in  the  survey  of  Columbia  river  and  the  reconnoissanee  of 
the  western  coast.  The  letters  from  Lieutenant  Commanding 
McArthur  express  his  sense  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  services,  and 
refer  to  him  for  important  information  in  regard  to  the  coast,  show- 
ing his  confidence  in  him.  He  assisted  assiduously  in  preparing  the 
coast  survey  charts  of  the  western  coast  at  the  office. 

We  will  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  ser- 
yices  of  Lieut.  Bartlett  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  aiid  his  successfid  labors  in  open- 
ing to  the  commetce  of  the  world  that  magnifi- 
cent water 'QowrsQy  an  original  American  discovery 
of  the  last  century ;  where  Vancouver  re- 
corded his  extraordinary  want  of  judgment,  by 
placing  the  name  of  "Disappointment"  upon 
that  majestic  headland  which  stands  sentinel  at 
its  mouth,  and  upon  which  an  American  sailor 
had  already  placed  the  venerated  nane  of  "  Han- 
cock." That  gigantic  river,  whosf;  beauties  are 
so  vividly  and  truthfully  daguerreotyped  by 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  **  Astoria,"  but  whose 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
facilities  for  use,  were  left  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
united  efforts  of  those  energetic  and  skillful  offi- 
cers, McArtbur  and  Bartlett 
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This  will  be  the  more  apparent  when  we  state 
the  well-established  facts,  that  although  the  en- 
trance to  this  mighty  river  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Company  forty 
years,  and  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  its  Lieutenant-Commodore  Wilkes,  had 
spent  months  in  its  waters,  yet  it  remained 
for  all  practical  uses  as  a  great  outlet  of  com- 
merce, as  hermetically  sealed,  through  the 
imaginary  dangers  which  were  thrown  around 
its  entrance,  as  if  its  mighty  waters  had  never 
found  their  natural  course  to  the  sea. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wilkes  said  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  channel  of  the  Columbia 
with  wind  and  tide  both  adverse  (a  physical  im- 
possibility) in  a  five  knot  current!  After  the 
loss  of  the  Shark,  whose  commander,  we  suppose, 
attempted  the  nautical  manoeuvre  described  by 
Wilkes,  and  the  report  and  chart  of  that  remark- 
able commander  was  given  to  the  public,  the 
time  for  going  in  and  out  the  channel  actually 
doubled/  The  loss  of  the  Peacock  and  Shark, 
of  the  American  Navy,  and  the  known  fact  that 
the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Company's  commanders 
took  forty  or  fifty  days  to  find  their  way  into  the 
channel,  and  the  same  number  to  find  their  way 
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out  of  it,  had  long  elicited  the  interest  of  the 
commercial  and  scientific  world.  So  far  from  gain- 
ing any  advantage  through  Wilkes,  the  smallest 
vessel  of  the  company  actually  lay  eighty-four 
days  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Baker's  Bay), 
with  the  Shark's  crew  on  board,  before  this 
"  ancient  mariner"  dared  to  proceed  to  sea.  And 
four  years  later,  when  the  Ewing,  with  McAr- 
thur  and  Bartlett  on  board,  appeared  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  a  snow-storm,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1860,  the  same  little  vessel  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  service,  with  the  same  commander, 
was  met  there,  having  been  cruising  off  and  on 
for  weeks,  though  anxious  to  enter,  through  fears 
of  the  imaginary  terrors  of  the  entrance !  The 
Ewing  boldly  took  the  channel,  and  the  Cadborol 
bravely  followed  suit.  This  was  the  last  real  de- 
tention that  has  ever  occurred  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  The  advent  of  the  Ewing  proved 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Benton's  prophecy,  iive  years 
previously,  when  he  said,  in  substance,  that  not- 
withstanding this  extraordinary  report  of  Wilkes, 
the  time  would  come,  within  five  years,  when  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  would  be  as  practicable 
as  a  commercial  channel,  as  the  bay  of  New  York  ! 
In   order    to   show  the    true   force   of  these 
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marks,  we  place,  side  by  side,  the  reports  of . 
Lieutenants  McArthur  and  Bartlett : 

September  25th,  1850,  McArthur  wrote  Pro- 
fessor Bache : 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  more  vessels  have  crossed  the 
Oolnmbia  river  bar,  than  had  orossed  it,  perhaps,  in  all  time  past ; 
And,  during  that  time,  no  vessel  has  received  the  slightest  injury, 
and  but  few  have  met  with  much  delay. 

I  have  examined  all  the  charts  that  have  been  mad«  of  the  Oo- 
lumbiu  river  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  present,  and  find 
l^at  there  has  been  continued  changes  going  on,  but  at  all  times 
km  there  been  a  good  de^  ehaauiel  at  the  month  of  this  river. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  Washington  A.  Bartlett^  U.  8.  i\r.,  Auistant 
in  the  Goaet  Survey^  in  relation  to  the  draught  of  veuele  vhich 
can  enter  the  south  channel^  Columbia  river  entrance,  Oregon. 

Wabbinqtoh,  JfoKtmber  80^  1850. 

Sib: — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  draught  of  vessels 
which  may,  at  any  time,  be  curied  inio  the  Oolnmbia  river  by  the 
new  south  channel,  I  have  to  state  that  our  late  survey  of  that 
'channel,  and  my  personal  experience  in  passing  over  the  south  bar, 
in  vessels  of  deep  draught,  show  conclusively,  that  vessels  drawing 
seventeen  feet  can  be  taken  over  the  south  bar  at  quarter  flood,  or 
three-quarter  ebb,  without  the  least  risk  of  touching,  and  twenty 
fSset  oan  pass  at  high  water. 

In  making  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I 
have  fully  considered  the  "drop"  which  a  vessel  makes  when  In 
tl>e  swell  of  the  bar,  which  is,  however,  mnch  less  in  the  south  than 
in  the  old  north  channel,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  usual  northwest- 
em  quarter. 

In  the  winter,  or  spring  season,  wh^i  the  wind  is  in  the  south, 
or  southwest  quarter,  there  is  a  lively  breaker  on  the  south  bar,  at 
which  time  it  will  be  smoothest  on  the  north  bar,  and  this  south- 
erly wind  being  fair  for  the  north  channel,  tliere  is  no  occasion  to 
take  the  south  bar  in  southerly  winds  going  in;  yet,  with  a  mode- 
rate draught  in  a  mtilinff  vessel,  the  south  channel  is  ever  safest  in 
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ooraiag  out,  Although  the  wind  may  be  "  dead  in  "  to  the  bar ;  the 
bar  being  so  short  and  qnickly  passed,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tack  in  shoal  water. 

The  U.  S.  steamer,  Massachusetts,  and  IJ.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Fal- 
mouth, each  drawing  seventeen  fec^  water,  have  passed  the  bar  of 
the  south  channel  into  the  Oolumbia  river  since  oar  survey  was 
made. 

In  addition,  I  would  state  that  my  experience  at  the  month  of  the 
Columbia,  has  convinced  me  that  the  south  channel  is  the  practioa* 
ble  commercial  channel  of  that  river  for  certainty  and  safety,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  accomplishing  tlie  passage,  to  or  from 
the  river,  without  waiting  for  a  particular  wind.  Ships  frequently 
pass  the  bar  inward,  in  fifteen  minutes  after  receiving  their  pilot, 
and  outward,  in  thirty  minutes  after  getting  their  anchors. 

A  disaUed  ship,  that  can  be  sailed  so  as  to  have  good  steerago 
way,  can  pass  over  the  south  bar  in  safety,  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  her  in  by  the  north  channel. 

From  the  18th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  there  was  no 
day  that  the  south  channel  was  not  practicable  for  vessels,  and  was 
hi  daily  use. 

I  crossed  the  bar  (south  channd),  in  the  pilot-boat  "  Mary  Tay- 
lor," during  the  "heaviest  bar"  that  occurred  within  the  above 
narn^sd  period,  beating  out  with  the  wind  ahead.  *         i 


SECTION  m. 

Gommandef  Wilkes,  whose  total  sea  service 
m  the  navy,  was  but  seven  years  and  nine 
months]  (which  will  account  for  his  want  of 
practical  ability  to  obtain  proper  deductions 
from  his  own  work),  was  made  a  post-captain 
by  the  Naval  Board,  though  he  has  not  seen 
salt  water  for  the  last  fourteen  years!  while 
Lieiitenant   Bartlett's  sea  service  was   thjrteeu 
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years  and  nine  months,  quite  double  that  of  the 
present  Captain  Wilkes !  Such  is  **  efficiency,"  in 
the  acceptation  of  the  Board !  Had  McArthur 
lived  to  this  day,  and  remained  on  that  service, 
he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  "  dropped," 
or  "  furloughed  ;"  for  Lieutenant  Maffit,  of  the 
same  date,  who  had  performed  eleven  years  of 
like  continuous  sea  service  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  admitted  by  all  to  be,  like  McArthur,  with- 
out a  superior  in  the  service,  has  been  *' fur- 
loughed!" We  confidently  expect,  however, 
that  Maffit  will  be  restored  (and  we  know  he 
should  be  on  his  own  merits),  because  Mr.  Dob- 
bin, having  known  him  from  boyhood,  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
Board^s  judgment,  who  had  pronounced  him 
"inefficient,"  immediately  augmented  his  com- 
mand from  one  to  three  vessels,  an  honor  which 
has  not  yet  been  conferred  upon  any  one  of  that 
inquisition,  since  it  closed  its  sittings.  The  mo- 
ment the  Secretary  gave  three  vessels  to  Maffit, 
he  made  him  Naval  Commodore!  practically, 
ranking  with  the  oldest  officers  in  the  navy. 

The  publications  emanating  from  the  coast  sur- 
vey office,  relating  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
western  coast,  the  discoveries  and  minute  exam- 
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inations  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Monterey 
to  the  Columbia,  carefully  compiled  sailing  di- 
rections, plans  for  lights,  and  other  improve- 
ments for  navigation,  which  have  been  put  in 
operation  by  the  government,  and  lauded  by  the 
people,  the  confidence  with  which  Congress  in- 
creased the  appropriations  to  extend  this  merit- 
orious work,  will  ever  remain  inscribed  upon  the 
public  records  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Mc  Arthur  and  Bar  tie  tt. 
In  April,   1846,  Commodore   Sloat  sent  the 

« 

"  Portsmouth  "  from  Mazatlan  to  California  ;  ou 
arriving  there.  Captain  Montgomery  supplied  the 
wants  of  Captain  Fremont,  who  had  been  hostil- 
ized  by  Castor,  the  Commandant-General  of  the 
Province  of  California.  We  quote  from  the  let- 
ter of  Captain  Montgomery,  to  show  how  valua- 
ble, at  that  juncture,  were  the  military  and  civil 
services  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett : 
Montgomery  says : 


"I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  bearing  my  te^'imony  to  your 
high  mental  and  physical  qnalifications  and  eflScienoy  as  an  officer 
of  the  Navy,  and  an  accomplished  sea-officer. 

At  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  I  found  you  ready  and  wil- 
ling for  the  varrous  duties  assigned  you,  on  shore  and  on  ship-board 
and  ever  prompt,  zealous,  and  capable  in  the  performance  of  them. 
I  always  regarded  you,  sir,  as  a  most  useful  officer,  not  only  in  the 
proper  line  of  professional  employment,  bnt  as  interpreter  and 
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tranaUtor  of  important  oflScial  oorreBpondenoe  during  tbe  revolo- 
tionary  raovementa  in  California  and  the  war  with  M«zico  which 
foHow«d ;  yonr  services  were  of  signal  importance  to  your  com- 
mander, and  (as  regarded  by  him)  to  the  public  interests  at  the 
time. 

Wlien,  in  tlie  coarse  of  events,  after  the  occupancy  of  San  Fran- 
oiaoo,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  magistracy  of  thait  placo, 
the  duties  of  alcalde  were  assigned  to  you,  and  discharged  with  a 
faithfulness  and  ability  whicb  claimed  for  you  the  commendation 
of  your  immediate  commander,  as  well  as  tJiat  of  the  commander- 
in-cliief ;  and  the  people  of  tlie  district,  when  required  to  elect  their 
civil  officers,  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  your  character 
and  services  in  the  magistracy,  in  according  to  you  an  ovwwhelm- 
ing  vote  (over  several  candidates)  for  your  contiuuance  in  office/* 

From  the  moment  of  Montgomery's  arrival  at 
Monterey,  on  the  22d  of  the  month  of  April, 
1846,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  that 
quarter,  he  was  in  active  preparation  to  take 
instant  possession  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  ver- 
satile talents  of  Bartlett  were  employed  by  his 
commodore  to  their  fullest  extent. 

As  Military  Secretary  and  Translator,  CJivil 
Magistrate,  and  Judge  of  First  Instance,  with  Ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction  for  the  waters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, **  Collector  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Port,"  etc.,  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  found  not 
only  fully  qualified  by  his  previous  business 
knowledge,  but  manifested  great  administrative 
ability,  by  the  obedience  of  all  classes  shown  to 
his  government. 
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As  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town  and  District 
of  San  Francisco,  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
a  local  "  Cabildo,"  or  **  Mexican  Ayuntamiento  ;" 
he  caused  the  re-survey  of  the  town,  regulated 
and  named  the  streets  and  squares  ;  located  mar- 
kets ;  sites  for  public  edifices ;  and  granted  lots 
to  actual  settlers,  under  the  forms  of  the  Spanish 
laws  of  the  Indies  and  colonies,  which  have  ever 
continued  to  rule  over  Mexican  Territory. 

Bartlett  soon  saw  that  the  people  were  willing 
to  obey  their  new  rulers,  if  they  could  but  be 
protected  by  them.  And  being  well  read  in  Kent 
and  Wheaton,  he  knew  where  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  oonquerors,  and  by  reading  such 
Spanish  authorities,  and  consulting  such  tradi- 
tional lore  as  the  country  a£forded,  he  was  able  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  conquered. 

The  original  appointment  of  Bartlett,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  people  at  their  first  election  of  civil 
officers,  on  the  13th  of  September  following. 
And  when  Conmiodore  Stockton  saw  the  harbor 
filling  with  ships,  the  town  of  San  Francisco 
building  up,  he  appreciated  the  talent  and  tact  of 
Bartlett  so  highly,  that  he  confirmed  him  in  all 
his  functions,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  Judge,  and 
United  States  Collector ;  even  though  he  then 
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needed  officers  to  conduct  his  military  move- 
ments. 

In  February  22d,  1847,  General  Kearney  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  and  saw  with  gratification 
a  well  ordered  community  under  perfect  control, 
a  civil  court  of  "  Common  Pleas,"  and  admiralty, 
proceeding  with  all  the  formality  of  an  vold  New 
England  county,  a  Court  of  Records,  and  Probate, 
a  custom-house,  and  safe  for  the  public  funds, 
and  a  well-guarded  prison  for  culprits.  He  could 
not  but  commend  such  order  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, especially  since  no  complaint  was  laid  before 
him,  asking  for  reversal  of  a  single  decision  or 
decree  of  the  Hon.  Judge  and  Collector,  and 
which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  government 
and  Mexican  customs  and  laws.  General  Kearney 
must  have  entertained,  had  they  been  presented. 
And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  at  no  period  subse- 
quent to  this  time,  has  there  ever  been  any 
reversal  of  a  verdict,  judgment  or  decree,  made 
by  Bartlett. 

After  his  election  by  the  people^  Judge  Bart- 
lett laid  aside  his  naval  uniform  for  the  time, 
wearing  only  the  staff  and  insignia  of  the  magis- 
tracy. And  it  was  under  his  authority  as  judge, 
that  the  first  regular  jury  was  empanelled,  for 
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the  trial  of  any  cause  in  California.  Amongst 
other  criminal  cases  tried,  there  were  two  sea- 
men for  piracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  who 
preferring  the  judge  to  a  jury,  plead  guilty,  and 
laid  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  court.  There 
was,  too,  an  interesting  civil  suit,  which  had  for 
years  hung  upon  the  Mexican  docket,  viz. :  "  Reed- 
ley,  vs.  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,"  and  no  Mexi- 
can Judge  had  dared,  because  of  the  power  of 
the  British  Government,  to  decide  it  against  the 
Company. 

The  PlaintiflF  appeared  in  court,  a  jury  was 
summoned,  the  case  fully  heard,  and  a  verdict 
given  against  that  Company,  and  the  money  was 
paid  before  an  execution  could  issue  against 
them.  The  applause  was  great  in  finding  that 
au  American  had  manifested  proper  appreciation 
for  their  just  rights,  and  without  regard  for  the 
animosity  of  any  power,  had  accorded  in  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  the  fullest  justice  to 
whom  it  was  due. 
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SECTION   IV. 


We  can  now  discover  why  this  young  officer 
was  acknowledged  by  all  his  superiors  and  peers 
to  possess  "  high  mental  and  physical  qualifica^ 
tions  and  efficiency  as  an  accomplished  officer  of 
the  navy,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances 
ready  and  willing,  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  eve"" 
prompt,  zealous  and  capable  in  the  performs  ;c<> 
of  tiie  various  duties  assigned  him.  Whose  ser- 
vices Wire  of  liiingular  importance  to  his  com- 
mander, and  to  the  public  interest." 

In  this  connection,  we  shall  continue  to  exhibit 
the  civil  service  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  and  for 
the  reason  that  it  not  only  shows  eminent  ability 
as  an  officer  of  the  government,  but  because  it 
enabled  him  to  execute  the  plans  for  improve- 
ments, which  his  service  on  the  western  coast  had 
«hown  h^'m  to  be  necessary,  and  which  the  gov- 
ment  adopted  at  his  suggestion. 

In  the  publication  of  the  coast  survey,  we  find 
that  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  the  first  officer  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  ab- 
solute and  immediate  necessity  for  lighting  the 
approaches  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  general  plan 
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for  \h&  western  coast.  The  subsequent  examina- 
tions for  exact  sites  for  these  works,  exhibit  the 
closeness  of  his  observations,  as  they  were  ulti- 
mately placed  on  the  points  designated  by  him  in 
his  original  communication.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
western  coast  should  look  to  him,  to  aid  their 
delegations  in  Congress  in  procuring  for  that 
coast,  such  illumiDations  for  the  pathways  of 
commerce,  as  science  and  high  mechanical  skill 
could  produce.  And  to  prevent  being  supplied 
to  that  important  region  of  our  coast,  any  system 
which  scientific  investigation  had  condemned, 
but  which  bad  been  so  universally  and  pertina- 
ciously adopted  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  the  late 
general  superintendent  (who,  for  forty  years  or 
more,  controlled  that  department),  and  who,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  believed  that  no  improve- 
ment Qould  be  made  on  the  then  existing  system  ! 
And  yet  such  were  his  fears  that  it  might  be  over- 
turned, that  he  reported  officially  to  Congress,  that 
light-houses,  so  far  from  being  useful,  had  become 
public  nuisances  f  Hence  it  was,  that  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  determined  to  enlighten  the  hon.  gentle- 
jaaan  who  then  presided  over  the  Treasury,  on  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject  to  our  commercial 
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interest  on  that  coast.  The  Secretary  could  not 
resist  their  adoption ;  he  recalled  the  contracts 
already  made  on  the  old  system,  and  reluctantly 
embraced  the  new. 

Herein  we  discover  the  reasons  why  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Corwin  should  have  selected  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  to  proceed  to  Paris  for  further  informa- 
tion, aL  '  ^-^  superintend  the  execution  for  the 
general  i^  oduction  of  the  Fresnel  system 
throughout  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Why  plainly  this,  that 
Bartlett's  reports  from  Paris — the  only  position 
where  the  examination  could  be  made  in  detail — 
caused  the  Department  to  adopt  the  system  gene- 
rally on  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  Pacific  coast.  Con- 
gress having  already  passed  a  law  giving  the  depart- 
ment the  power  to  change  or  improve  the  lights, 
as  the  public  interests  should  require,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  torchlight  system  were  jealous 
in  their  opposition  to  the  improvements  in  France, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  doubting  the 
extent  to  which  the  Fresnel  system  could  be  car- 
ried, and  being  responsible  for  what  he  should 
adopt,  sent  Lieutenant  Bartlett  as  an  enlightened 
confidential  agent,  to  Paris,  in  his  behalf,  and  in- 
structed him,  in  part,  as  follows : 
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Tbiahtbt  DiPAmmT,  Jwm  16, 180S. 

Sib:  Oongress  having  aathorizedthe  oonstractionoflight-houBes 
at  different  points  on  the  Pacific,  the  department  contemplates  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  improved  French  lens,  provided  the  needful 
appropriation  can  he  obtained  to  cover  the  increased  expense ;  but 
previous  to  giving  any  positive  orders  for  the  purchase  of  them,  it 
wishes  to  obtain  particular  and  detailed  information  upon  all  points 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose  has  appointed  you 
to  procaed  to  Paris. 

You  will,  on  your  arrival,  moke  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
different  manufacturers  of  these  lens,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  choice  between  them  as  to  the  quality  and  excellence  of  their 
work  and  their  respective  prices.  The  department  wishes  you  to 
procure  the  latter  in  detail. 

With  this  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the 
Light-house  Board  on  the  subject  of  the  French  lens.  The  depart- 
ment has  not  yet  approved  of  this  report ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
ftirnished  to  you  as  a  guide,  but  merely  in  case  it  may  contain  some 
detfuls  or  information  which  might  be  useful  to  you.  The  department 
will  make  no  determination  as  to  the  kinds  or  orders  of  the  lighting 
apparatus  and  fixtures  as  recommended  in  this  report,  until  niter  it 
hears  from  you. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sixth  order  lens  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  various  small  lights  on  the  coasts  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  without  making  any  other  change  except  sub- 
stituting them  for  the  present  reflectors.  You  will  please  ascertain 
on  what  terms  this  order  of  lens  can  be  procured  with  a  suitable 
mechanical,  or  other  lamp,  and  without  other  fixtures  or  accessories 
of  any  kind ;  or  if  you  find,  on  inquiry,  any  of  the  latter  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  suggested  change,  then 
to  include  the  cost  of  them  also ;  but  to  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  department,  after  hearing  from  yon  as  regards  these — ^the 
smaller  sized  lens — and  obtaining  further  information  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  size,  may  probably  try  the  experiment  with 
six  or  eight  of  the  smaller  light-houses-  and  if  it  succeeds,  extend 
to  a  much  larger  number. 

The  department  would  also  wish  to  have  the  statement  of  cost 
for  any  different  kinds  of  materials  which  are,  or  can  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  apparatus,  such  as  bronze,  copper,  iron,  eto.. 
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which  iniglit  he  indiscriminately  nsed,  with  your  views  as  to  which 
would  be  most  advisable  nnder  all  the  ciroumstances. 

Yonr  report  will  also  include  the  kind  and  cost  of  all  the  need- 
fbl  items  neeessary  for  the  use  of  the  light  keeper,  as  connected  with 
t^e  due  eare  and  operation  of  the  light  after  it  has  been  completed 
and  put  into  use,  including  not  only  such  items  as  will  be  perma- 
uenMy  required  for  the  above  purpose,  but  likewise,  those  which 
ftre  in  regular  consumption,  estimating  the  supply  of  the  latter  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 
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€flAPTER  II. 


While  the  Light-house  Board,  by  action  of 
its  Chairman  and  Secretary,  Shnbrick  and  Jen- 
kins, have  studiously  kept  Lieutenant  Bartlett's 
name  out  of  view  in  all  their  reports,  they  have 
made  free  use  of  his  labors  in  those  same  docu- 
ments, and  his  important  services  for  the  safety 
of  our  Navy  and  commerce  are  appropriated  by 
them  as  the  result  of  their  own  investigation. 
But  when  to  induce  the  Secretary  to  give  his  con- 
fidence to  the  newly  elected  Board  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  action  of  Bartlett  in  Paris. 
They  write  thus : 

TmscRT  DrpiKmSMT,  tirairr-iiovsB  Bomd,  I 

2f<n)«mbtr  17, 1852.  J 

Sm:  Toar  commanication  of  Saturday  last,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  papers,  and  drawings,  from  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N., 
Bpecial  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Paris,  to  procure  illu- 
minating apparatus  for  the  light-houses  on  the  western  coast,  have 
been  received,  and  in  reply  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  to  say — 

1st.  That  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett 
has  thus  far  been  discharged,  merits  their  fullest  approbation,  and 
that  his  report  is  full  of  information,  and  very  explicit. 

2d.  That  they  recommend   the   Treasury  Department  to   send 
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to  Lieutenant  Bartlett  the  sum  of  48,500  francs,  to  meet  the  con- 
tracts made  by  him,  as  requested  in  his  report  to  the  Department. 
These  contracts  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  made  on  very 
favorable  terms. 

8d.  That  they  recommend  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  autho- 
rize Lieutenant  Bartlett  to  make  contracts  for  the  illuminating  ap- 
paratus for  the  remaining  lights  recommended  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  already  taken  steps  preliminary  to  ordering  the 
illuminating  appai  itus  for  Sand  Key,  and  now  being  informed  by 
Lieutenant  Bartlet\;'s  report  that  the  apparatus  is  finished,  will  com- 
plete the  action  contemplated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant. 
(Signed,)  Wm.  Branfobd  Shubbiok, 

Chairman  Light-jSotue  Board. 
Tbt  Hon.  Secretary  qfthe  Treatwry. 


Again,  the  Secretary,  in  his  second  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  writes : 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  department,  under 
date  of  16th  inst.,  I  have  now  to  state  that  the  amounts  which 
will  be  deducted  from  the  contracts  for  building  eight  of  the  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  consequence  of  dispensing 
with  the  lanterns  and  reflectors,  specified  in  said  contracts,  will 
enable  the  department  to  give  a  positive  order  for  a  portion  of  the 
contemplated  supply  of  French  lens ;  you  are,  therefore,  authorized, 
after  your  arrival  in  Paris,  and  having  made  yourself  acquainted  on 
all  the  points  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  of  instructions,  to  con- 
tract for  a  Fresnel  lens,  of  a  size  not  exceeding  the  third  order,  for 
the  light-house  on  Fort  Point,  and,  also,  for  the  one  on  Alcatross 
Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  have  them  completed  and  shipped 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

And   then,  referring  to  the   economy  which 
should  govern  his  operations,  adds  : 
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Bnt  the  department,  in  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  points  connected 
with  your  mission,  depend*  upon  your  be$t  judgment  and  dUoretion 
being  exercised^  in  purchasing  everything  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  having  proper  worlcman- 
ship  and  materials. 

In  the  very  teeth  of  this  plenary  power  con- 
ferred on  Bartlett  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
Lieutenant  Misroon,  when  speaking  for  the  Navy 
Board,  before  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, affirmed  "that  Bartlett  was  ordered  to  no 
other  duty  than  to  enter  into  contracts  for  eight 
illuminating  apparatus !"  And  Jenkins,  secretary 
of  the  Light -house  Board,  who  acted  as  the 
jackal,  or  lackey  to  the  Navy  Board,  supports 
Misroon,  in  the  face  of  his  own  instructions  to 
Bartlett,  of  various  dates,  in  1852-3-4: 

OrnCB  LlOHT-BOCBI  BOABD, 

Wabhimqtoh  Citt,  Octob6r  15tA,  1802. 

Deab  Sib: — ^I  have  written  to-day  to  M.  Lepante,  in  relation  to 
the  apparatus  for  Sand  Key,  to  which  you  called  my  attention  in 
your  private  note  to  me  some  weeks  since. 

If  the  apparatus  can  be  had,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
Board  will  give  the  necessary  orders  to  have  it  forwarded  without 
delay,  and  prompt  payment  provided. 

I  wish  you  would  see  M.  Lepaute,  and  explain  to  him  fully  the 
difference  between  the  light-house,  as  at  present  organized,  and  the 
previous  mode  of  managing  the  lights  of  this  country.  We  may 
want  some  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  orders  of  lenses,  and  I  wish 
you  would  ascertain,  from  both  Lepaute's  and  Letourneau's  estab- 
lishments, what  are  the  prospects  of  our  getting  these  different 
orders,  and  in  what  numbers,  within  the  next  year,  and  if  there  is 
any  change  of  prices. 

Messrs.  Swtter  &  Go.  have  been  informed,  as  well  as  M.  Lepaute, 
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that  yoa  will  have  the  direeUon^  taaminatwrL,  and  t4$t  of  all  tk*.M 
artielet  «o  long  at  you  remain  in  Parity  after  whioh  steps  will  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  proper  person  to  attend  to  setting  up  and  examin- 
ing snob  as  may  be  ordered.  If  these  orders  can  be  filled  at  an 
early  day,  another  will  follow  immediately. 

The  implements,  tools,  etc.,  and  a  year's  supply  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  list  No.  1,  are  desired  to  accompany  the  Sand 
Key  apparatus  when  it  is  shipped. 

The  articles  enumerated  in  lists  No.  1  and  2,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
paratus ordered,  must  be  of  the  quality,  quantities,  and  prices  of  the 
French  administration,  without  they  can  be  had  for  less. 

If  the  little  lighting  lamps,  called  "  Lucernes,"  do  not  cost  more 
than  a  trifle  each,  you  may  order  a  number  of  them. 

I  wish  you  would  forward  us  something  of  a  practicable  kind, 
relating  to  Oolza  oil.  Any  printed  or  manuscript  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  most  thankfully  receired,  and  the  expense  of  purchase 
refunded. 

Your  letter  of  the  12tb,  13th,  and  14th  ultimo.,  to  this  Board, 
with  inclosures,  have  been  received,  and  your  letter  of  the  14th  ult., 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  referred  to  this  ofSce. 

The  Sand  Key  apparatus  will,  probably,  be  applied  to  the  Gape 
Hatteras  tower,  to  save  time ;  but  the  order  for  the  duplicate,  with, 
a  lantern,  can  be  changed,  as  you  suggest,  to  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
for  the  Farrallones  and  Oordouan.  The  lantern  should  accompany 
it ,  but  it  is  desired  that  no  unnecessary  expense  should  be  incurred 
in  constructing  the  lanterns,  particularly  now,  that  iron  and  copper 
are  both  so  high.  The  desire  of  the  Board  is  utility,  with  as  little 
ornament,  not  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  objects,  as  possible. 
The  best  lights,  at  the  smallest  expense,  consistent  with  ntility  and 
economy. 

And,  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bache,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Henry,  the  distinguished 
scientific  members  of  the  Board,  who  have  given 
prestige,  in  the  public  judgment,  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  whom  we  know  unite  in  their  appre- 
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elation  of  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  as 
conveyed  in  the  following  note  ; 


Mt  Dbab  Sir: — 

*  «  *  IK 


Wabbirotoii,  Dtitmibtr  6M,  1809. 


I  have  not  seen  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  or  the  Light-hoase  Board, 
since  my  return  to  Washington,  but  expect  to  do  so  soon.  Whea 
last  here,  your  doings  had  given  great  satisfaction.  For  myself,  I 
do  not  believe  we  could  have  succeeded,  in  any  other  way,  so  well, 
in  setting  our  machine  in  motion,  as  in  the  way  we  took  by  sug- 
gesting to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send  yonabroad. 

Yours,  truly. 
Signed,  A.  D.  Baohs. 

tnoT.  W.  A.  BAKTLnr,  XT.  8.  JIT.,  ParU. 


SECTION   I. 

Americans,  note  the  fact  that,  when  Bart* 
lett  was  sent  to  Paris,  this  Light-house  Board 
had  not  even  been  created  by  law ;  and,  when 
it  was,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under 
whose  instructions  Bartlett  was  then  acting, 
became,  ex  officio^  the  President  of  that  Board ! 
"What,  then,  do  we  see  ?  That,  every  subsequent 
act  of  the  especial  agency  at  Paris  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  Board,  for  its  approval,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  through  which 
Board  the  Secretary  only  communicated  with  the 
agent  ever  afterwards. 
„  Can  any  intelligent  reader  fail  thus  to  see 
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that  Bartlett  was  held  responsible  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  every  suggestion  of  that  Board,  and 
the  same  discretionary  power  that  was  given 
when  he  derived  the  appointment  was  maintained 
to  the  last  ?  His  suggestions  were  adopted,  his 
plans  and  contracts  were  approved ;  and  the 
work,  when  finished,  from  time  to  time,  was 
pronounced  by  the  French  engineers  as  of  the 
finest  possible  execution.  The  expenditures  for 
this  delicate,  yet  substantial  illuminating  power, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  paid  only  on  his  certificates  o  \e 
exactness  of  the  work,  and  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  government.  These  bills 
being,  in  every  instance,  less  than  the  originally 
approved  estimate. 

The  importance  of  all  this  will  be  best  shown 
by  the  Board's  own  reports  to  Congress,  January 
16th,  1853.  The  Senate  session  of  XXXIId  Con- 
gress, Vol.  V.  The  Board  having  convened  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  on  the  9th  of  October  last, 
were  duly  organized  by  their  President,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Since  that  date  the  Board  has  executed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  all  the  administrative  duties  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  light-house  establishment. 

It  relies  upon  the  officers  to  direct  their  first  attention  to  the 
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fulfillment  of  the  wants  of  the  navigator,  for  whose  benefit  the 
establishment  exists. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  equally  great  importance. 
This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  those  charged  with  the 
management  of  European  lights  for  many  years.* 


*  Three  years  previous  to  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  mission  to  Europe, 
a  conditional  or  indirect  order  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Lepaute 
of  Paris  to  construct  a  proper  lens  light  for  Sand  Key,  Florida,  and 
another  for  Oarysfort  Reef,  on  that  coast,  by  the  late  J.  W.  P. 
Lewis,  Marine  and  Light-house  Engineer,  who  had  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  special  act  of  Congress  for  those  lights.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  then  existing  Light-house  Department  to  this  great 
improvement  was  so  intense,  that  it  succeeded  in  causing  the  Carys- 
fort  Reef  lens  to  be  sold  at  auction,  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  for  $600,  although  liie  Government  had  indirectly  con- 
tracted to  pay  $9,000  for  it ;  and  as  by  this  act  Mr.  Lepaute  had 
lost  all  hope  of  being  repaid  for  tliat  beautiful  work  (and  did  finally, 
when  in  1853  the  Government  received  possession  of  it,  actually 
lose  over  $3,000  dollars  in  expenses),  ho  of  course  suspended  work 
on  the  order  of  Sand  Key.  But  Lieut.  Bartlett,  on  reaching  Paris, 
having  tested  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  atelier,  and  pledged  him- 
self personally  to  Mr.  Lepaute  to  procure  its  sale  to  the  Government 
if  he  would  but  finish  it,  Mr.  Lepaute  did  so  on  Lieut.  Bartlett^s 
individual  credit. 

As  the  new  Light-hoase  Board  had  got  to  work  in  November, 
Mr.  Bartlett's  report  upon  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
asking  its  purchase,  was  sent  to  them,  and  enabled  them  to  put  it 
up  at  once  in  Sand  Key,  the  work  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Light-hoase  Board. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  light 
which  must  be  told,  as  it  shows  that  from  the  very  beginning  Mr. 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  who,  although  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and 
Secretary  of  the  old  and  new  Light-house  Board,  was  not  only 
determined  that  Lieut.  Bartlett  should  not  have  any  public  credit 
for  his  work,  but  was  also  determined  to  cheat  him  by  a  trick  out 
of  his  rights  to  be  paid  his  "  reasonable"  expenses  while  serving  in 
Europe. 

Lieut.  Bftrdett  had  filed  a  bond  in  the  Treasury  for  $16,000, 
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Estimates  to  be  of  any  value  should  be  based  upon  a  feithfnl 
examination  of  the  different  works  by  competent  and  disinterested 
persons. 

The  lights  authorized  to  he  huilt  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  management  of  the  Board  on  the  22d  December,  1852. 

The  oflScer  charged  with  the  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the 
lights  contracted  for  on  the  western  coast,  liaving  received  his 
instructions  from  the  Secr-itary  of  the  Treasury  direct,  it  remains 
for  the  Board  to  see  +^at  they  are  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that 
the  lights  be  supplied  with  them  without  unnecessary  delay. 

signed  by  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  and  Henry  Grinnell,  and  Drake  Mills, 
as  security  for  his  faithful  disbursement  of  the  public  money.  Jen- 
kins has  Bartlett's  approval  of  Mr.  Lepauter  prices  for  the  Sand 
Key  apparatus,  approved  by  the  Board;  then  obtains  from  the 
Treasury  the  exact  sum  of  money  requisite  to  pay  it,  having  it 
chcrged  to  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  account,  as  a  disbursing  officer  of 
the  Government,  and  remits  it  to  him,  made  payable  to  Mr.  Le- 
paute's  oru  r,  and  asks  Bartlett  to  send  back  the  vouchers  to  the 
Department ;  Bartlett,  never  dreaming,  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
that  he  was  charged  with  the  money,  sent  back  the  vouchers,  leav- 
ing the  name  of  the  paying  oflScer  in  blank ;  this  voucher  is  now  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  with  the  blank  filled  up  in  Jenkins'  hand- 
writing, as  if  paid  by  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  Why,  but 
to  prepare  himself  to  contest  Bartlett's  right  to  have  his  expenses 
refunded,  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  expenditures, 
provided  his  expenses  should  amount  to  that  sum  ? 

That  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  the  agent,  responsible  to  th^^  'reas- 
«iy  Department  for  the  money  expended  for  refitting  iltttteras 
light  with  its  new  illuminator,  is  incontrovertible,  mde  the  follow- 
ing official  letter : 

TRHASVki'  Dkpaiitmkrt, 

Officb  or  CoMMissioKCR  or  CusTOita,  January  I2fA,  18S4, 
Sib: — Your  account  for  fitting  Cape  Hatteras  light  with  first 
order  of  illuminating  apparatus,  has  been  adjusted  and  closed  on 

the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Signed,  H.  J.  Anderson, 

Commissioner  of  Customs. 
hnvT.  W.  A.  Bahtlitt, 

Ageut  for  filling  Gape  Hatteras  tight,  etc. 
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The  Board,  having  the  benefit  of  Bartlett's 
reports  on  his  investigations  abroad,  showing  the 
high  point  of  efficiency  and  economy  to  which 
the  system  had  arrived,  stated  to  Congress,  "  that 
f  ley  would  proceed  with  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  better  description  of  illuminating  apparatus, 
the  superiority  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  ques- 
tioned, by  adopting  a  system  of  instruction 
founded  upon  scientific  attainments  and  practical 
knowledge." 

When  Lieut.  Bartlett  left  Paris,  he  had  super- 
intended, inspected,  approved,  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  order  of  the  Light-house 
Board,  sixty-three  Fresnel  luminators,  several  of 
which,  especially  of  the  great  light  off  San  Fran- 
cisco, exceeded  in  power  any  light  ever  previously 
constructed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  having  the 
power  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  Argand 
burners  concentrated  in  a  single  beam !  It  now 
flashes  upon  the  mtriner  every  consecutive  mi- 
nute from  sunset  to  sunrise  ! 

A  duplicate  of  the  same  power  he  also  con- 
structed for  the  Atlantic  coast.  Hon.  John  Y. 
Mason,  Ex-Secretar  of  the  Navy,  and  Minister 
to  France,  who,  in  company  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  distinguished 
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savans  of  Europe,  including  Fresnel,  mirviring 
brother  of  the  inventor,  Messrs.  Reynaud  and 
Degrand,  engineers  of  the  Fre^h  Light-house 
Department,  often  attended  the  exhibitions  of 
Lieutenant  Bartlett,  attesting  the  power  of  these 
lights  ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mason  thus  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 

Plus,  Sept&mber  20^  18M. 

Deab  Sib: — ^Lieatenaat  Bartlett,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
about  leaving  Paris,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  care  and  vigilance 
■with  whicli  this  gentleman  has  performed  his  responsible  duties, 
fiince  I  have  been  here,  and  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  splen- 
did lights  which  have  been  manufactured  under  his  supervision  for 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tlrere  are,  in  the  world,  superior  mechanical 
structures  for  the  safety  of  commerce  than  those  which  have  been 
prepared  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  The 
chief  credit  is,  unquestionably,  due  to  the  faithfiil  and  skillful  man-' 
nfaoturers,  but  no  small  share  is,  in  my  Judgment,  due  tu  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, who  has  displayed  zeal,  industry,  and  intelligence,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  I  hope  tliat  you  will  nut  consider  me  obtru- 
sive in  thus  expressing  my  admiration  of  tlie  lens  lights,  prepared 
here  for  the  exposed  and  dangerous  coasts  of  my  country. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

J.  Y.  Mason. 

Pom.  Jamu  Outhkii, 

S$eretarff  of  th«  Treamry,  Washinffton. 

Having  disposed  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
duties  of  Lieut.  Bartlett  were  limited,  we  now 
advert  to  another  statement  of  Misroon,  speaking 
for  the  Naval  Board,  that  he  (Bartlett)  claimed 
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expenses  for  constructing  sixty-three  light-house 
illuminators  ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  attend  to  no 
other  duty  than  to  enter  into  contracts  for  eight 
illuminating  apparatus.  This  is  absolutely  *nd 
most  unqualifiedly  untrue. 

And  this  is  met  by  the  official  letter  of  the  Au* 
ditor  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  we  call  the  attend 
tion  of  the  reader. 


Wasbisoton,  April  iltt,  1866. 

Bw  :-r-I  am  in  possession  of  yonr  letter  of  the  18th  inet.,  request- 
ing me  to  furnish  yon  copies  of  all  the  reports  m^de  by  nie  in  the 
settlement  of  your  accounts  as  the  special  agent  of  the  Treasnry 
Department,  for  the  purchase  of  light-hoose  apparatns,  etc.,  during 
the  years  1852,  '53,  54,  and  '65. 

The  reports  made  by  me  in  the  settlement  of  your  accounts,  are 
.on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  tlie  Treasary,  Trhioh  is  the 
appropriate  office  to  o^      a  copies. 

You  also  ask,  if  I  win  ute  wheth^^r  tliere  is  anything  in  the  ac- 
counts rendered  by  you,  or  in  the  orrespondonce  reUting  thereto, 
calculated  to  impugn  your  personul  or  official  li  nor;  and  whether 
your  accounts  were  not  rendered  in  a  full  and  busiucss-like  man- 
ner. 

In  the  settlement  of  your  accounts,  there  was  not  anything  that, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  tended  to  impugn  y  ur  personal  or  official 
honor. 

Your  accounts  were  rendered  in  a  full  and  busiii    -is-like  manner. 

Respectfully,  your  obc'    at  servant, 

T.  L.  Sjiitb 

WAsniNttTON  A.  BAnxLETT,  Esq. 
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SECTION   II. 


And  we  ask  now,  who  are  the  public  hound  to 
trust,  the  sworn  auditor  of  the  government, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  and  pass  upon 
the  accounts  of  all  its  officers,  and  which  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  were  again  inspected  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  or  that  Jacobin 
slander  of  a  secret  Inquisition,  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  create  a  spot  to  blast  the  victim  they  had 
marked  out  for  their  destruction. 

Remember,  Americans,  that  this  same  cabal  did 
ten  years  ago  signally  fail  in  a  similar  attempt 
to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the  same  gallant  officer. 
Why  was  he  the  subject  then,  of  their  low,  petty, 
ill-natured,  unmerited  slander,  but  because  of  the 
rising  character  of  the  man,  his  genius,  his  enter- 
prise and  promise,  which  at  that  day  on  the 
"  Portsmouth,"  excited  the  envy  common  to  vul- 
gar minds.  "t 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  after  the  indis- 
putable testimony  of  the  sworn  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  language  we  roneat,  "  that  in  the 
settlement  of  your  (Bartletfs)  accounts,  there  was 
not  anything  that,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tended  to 
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impugn  your  {his)  personal  or  official  honor"  that 
we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  except  to 
say,  that  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  sent  abroad  by 
his  government,  with  powers  and  duties  for  his 
employment,  and  a  discretion  in  their  exercise, 
with  which  it  would  have  honored  the  oldest  in 
the  public  service  of  the  country  to  have  been 
charged.  That  he  performed  them  with  signal 
ability,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  two  adminis- 
trations of  different  political  sentiments,  we  know. 
That  he  was  sent  upon  a  mission  which  was  to 
enlarge  by  his  capacity  and  industry  ;  that  he 
was  found  equal  to  the  task.  Upon  his  labor 
and  researches  great  public  improvement,  which 
gives  protection  to  the  navy  and  to  commerce 
along  the  vast  coast  of  the  United  States,  has 
resulted.  Two  little  lights  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  had  not  long  shown  this  improved 
illuminating  power,  before  Lieutenant  Bartletj 
had  caused  sixty-three  to  be  constructed,  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  These  have  now 
expanded  until  upwards  of  three  hundred  illu- 
mine and  bless  the  pathway  of  the  mariner ! 

It  was  not  supposed  that  the  original  orders 
would  have  extended  to  such  a  vast  work,  and 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time.    Nor  could  it  hava 
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been  supposed  then,  how  much  expenditure  it 
would  involve.  He  was  to  be  paid  his  "  reason- 
able personal  expenses,"  provided  those  expenses 
should  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
amounts  expended  on  that  business.  This  would 
have  admitted  for  personal  expenses,  a  sum  of 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars.  He  faithfully  exe- 
cuted his  work,  and  is  commended  throughout  for 
all  his  proceedings.  And  presents  an  account  for 
his  expenses,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
These  expenses  covering  nearly  twenty-seven 
months.  The  travel  from  Washington  to  Paris, 
vid,  England,  and  general  expenses  abroad, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  and  eleven  dollars.  Of  this  amount, 
the  auditor  passed  to  his  credit,  the  sura  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two  dollars,  and 
eighteen  cents.  And  here  we  remark,  that  every 
public  minister,  indeed,  almost  every  agent  of  the 
government,  who  ever  presented  an  account,  has 
had  some  items  suspended  or  rejected.  But,  who 
but  a  "Council  of  Ten,"  or  an  "Inquisition  of 
Fifteen,"  would  dare,  for  this  reason,  to  call  their 
high  integrity  in  question  ? 

Lieutenant  Bartlett^s  account  was  settled  at  the 
treasury,  with  a  balance  in  his  favor ;  although 
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the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exercised  the 
power  of  construing  his  predecessors'  instructions, 
with  a  narrowness  of  view  illy  according  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  powers  conferred  by  them. 
And  while  he  limited  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  ex- 
penses to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  which  that  officer  had  him- 
self disbursed  abroad,  instead  of  allowing  his 
reasonable  personal  expenses  not  to  exceed  three 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended  in  the  busi- 
ness! and  which  the  department  knew,  by  its 
own  records,  to  be  near  three  hunHr«d  thousand 
dollars. 

Bartlett  made  no  claim  as  of  right ;  he  rested 
upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  his  instru:jtions. 
He  knew  that  he  had  faithfully  performed  his 
duty  ;  he  knew  that  a  sum  larger  than  three  per 
cent,  had  been  saved  the  government  on  every  con- 
tract ;  he  knew  that  a  less  sum  of  money  than 
the  contract  called  for  had  paid  it ;  for,  with 
these  savings,  he  had  defrayed  these  very  per- 
sonal expenses,  without  calling  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  so. 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-two 
oea(ts  was  tiie  full  amoujjt  of  money  required  to 
he  taken  from  the  treasury,  to  pay  Lieutenant 
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Bartlett's  personal  expenses!  The  balance  had 
been  paid,  by  his  savings  on  the  amounts  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  cancel  contracts.  And,  had  no 
part  of  the  whole  amount,  which  was  placed  to 
his  credit  by  the  auditor,  been  arbitrarily  with- 
held by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there 
would  still  have  been  but  one  thousand  and  thir- 
ty-nine dollars  drawn  from  the  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  his  expenses ! 

The  Secretary  allowed  but  three  per  cent,  on 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars, 
and  ninety  cents,  while  the  books  of  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury  show  that  Lieutenant  Bart'iett 
actually  disbursed  and  accounted  for  one  hundred 
and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars,  and  eight  cents ;  and  while  he  claimed 
no  commissions,  he  had  a  right,  in  the  common 
sense  view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion 
of  eminent  jurists,  to  claim  his  "reasonable  ex- 
penses." He  did  this  and  nothing  more.  It  was 
the  Board,  and  not  Bartlett,  who  suggested,  in 
their  report  to  the  Secretary,  the  propriety  of 
paying  commissions,  on  the  amounts  disbursed 
by  Bartlett,  as  "a  partial  reimbursement,"  and 
which  drew  forth  from  the  Secretary  the  follow- 
ing letter:  ' 
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Tbusdrt  Dbpartmbmt,  January  8<f,  IflfiO. 
Sie: — I  have  read  the  inclosed  cominnnication  from  Mr.  Bartlett, 
upon  tlie  Hubjoct  of  his  claim  for  expenses,  to  and  from  Paris,  and 
whils'  there. 

Mr.  Bartibtt,  being  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  appointed 
to  go  to  Paris,  was  promised,  as  his  letter  of  appointment  shows,  his 
expenses  in  going  and  retarning,  and  whilst  t.hpr'^,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  three  per  cent,  ou  the  amount  disbursed,  as  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  appointment.  The  account,  being  stated  on  the  principle 
of  allowing  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount  disbursed,  is  not  properly 
stated.  It  should  be  stated  by  allowing  the  expense,  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  appointment,  not  to  exceed  three  percent. 
This  will  require  a  re-statement  of  the  account,  and,  when  his 
vouchers  are  not  sufficient,  yon  will  apprise  him,  and  allow  him 
time  to  make  them  right. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Jamks  Gutiibii, 

Secretary  of  the  Tretmury, 

H.  J.  An>Bi80>,  Esq.,  ConunlBsloner  of  OuBtoma. 

Here,  we  find  that  astute  and  mighty  official 
expresses  his  opinion  that  Bartlett  really  did 
have  a  letter  of  appointment ! 


SECTION  III. 


But  the  Secretary  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
duties  Bartlett  had  performed,  as  we  find  this 
letter  had  previously  enlightened  him. 

I  (Mr.  Bartlett)  requested  the  Secretary  "to  have  in  view  the 
(&ct  that  I  superintended,  inspected,  and  shipped,  to  the  United 
Stato3,  for  the  Light-house  Board  (which  is  not  less  a  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department),  ffty-Jvoe  illuminators  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
(including  Hatteras,  etc.),  and  costing  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
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francs,  for  which  no  expenses  of  agency  or  stiperintendeney  have  leen 
incurred,  in  any  quarter,  and  oertainlt  not  claimed  by  mk."  * 

He  understood,  perfectly  well,  that  sixty-three 
of  these  Fresnel  lenses  had,  under  the  supervision 
of  Bartlett,  been  constructed  from  1st  September, 
1852,  to  1st  September,  1854  ;  a  greater  num- 
ber than  any  other  country  has  ever  constructed 
in  ten  years! 

*  At  the  time  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  serving  abroad,  the  State 
Department  had  occasion  to  send  a  sealed  dispatch  to  Madrid,  via 
Paris.  Ex-Governor  Winslow,  of  North  Carolina,  now  a  member 
of  Congress,  was  selected  for  this  special  mission ;  he  was  absent 
from  the  United  States  just  sixty-nine  days !  and  his  expense  ac- 
count was  audited,  after  the  regulation  of  some  items,  and  paid  by 
the  Department,  as  follows  : 

For  expenses, $617  00 

For  pay,  sixty-nine  days,  at  |6  00 $414  00 

Total $1081  00 

Or,  fourteen  dollars  ninety-four  and  one-fifth  c&aU  per  day. 

Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  on  foreign  service  of  real  respcnsihiUty^ 
from  June  16th,  1852,  to  September  18th,  1854,  a  period  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  days,  at  the  following  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment: 

For  his  pay,  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  being  set  down  in  the 
Navy  Register,  on  "  special  service  in  Europe," 

For  two  years  and  three  months 8376  00 

For  "pa^'tial  reimbursement  of  bis  expenses,"       .       .        .         8712  42 

Total 6087  42 

$6087  42  -^  821  days  =  $7  41  per  day,  or,  less  than  one  half 
the  daily  expenses  of  the  Hon.  Bx- Governor  for  carrying  a  dis- 
patch f  !  ! 

Had  the  whole  amount  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett's  expenses  been  paid, 
it  would  have  amounted  to  nine  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  day,  for 
pa/y  and  expenses  ! 
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Having  shown  something  of  the  military  and 
civil  character  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  we  find  peculiar  pleasure  in 
directing  Americans  to  his  claims  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. Here,  as  in  other  relations,  he  furnishes  the 
most  un  dissembled  evidences  of  a  genuine  feeling 
for  his  fellow  man. 

In  the  Winter  of  1846  and  '47,  it  is  known 
Lieutenant  B.  was  chief  magistrate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  settler, 
and  frequently  in  protecting  the  houseless,  he  was 
not  less  eminently  useful  to  that  young  commu- 
nity, than  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order. 
During  his  magistracy,  breadstuffs  became  so  en- 
hanced in  price,  by  the  action  of  speculators,  as  to 
threaten  immediate  famine  among  the  suffering 
poor,  Bartlett,  foreseeing  the  result  upon  that 
cla«s,  became  himself  immediately  responsible  to  a 
large  amount  for  flour,  binding  the  importer  to 


At  this  very  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  allowing  to 
officers  of  the  army,  who  were  superlntendiug  public  works,  such 
as  the  extension  of  the  Treasury  Building,  and  the  Custom  House, 
and  Light-house  Inspector,  at  Portland,  or  any  otlier  superinten- 
dency  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Treasury,  a  sum  equal  (including 
his  army  pay),  to  eight  dollars  per  day.  Would  an  addition  of  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  per  day,  for  such  foreign  service  as  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  rendered,  with  the  remarkable  economy  and  saving  he  pro- 
duced, have  been  an  extravagant  sum  ? 
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deliver  it  in  single  barrels  only,  to  all  comers  at  a 
fixed  low  price,  until  all  families  should  be  sup- 
plied. And  thus  brought  upon  him  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  that  large  and  helpless  class  of 
emigrants. 

On  another  occasion,  Bartlett,  while  chief  mag- 
istrate, received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Judge 
of  Sacramento,  giving  intelligence  that  some 
eighty-five  men  and  women  were  then  perishing 
in  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  sixteen  having 
escaped  after  many  weeks'  detention.  Bartlett 
called  the  people  together,  and  in  the  most  affect- 
ing address  to  their  humanity,  besought  their  aid 
for  these  sufferers,  largely  leading  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  appeal  was  successful,  and  with  pro- 
visions, blankets,  and  clothing,  chief  magistrate 
Bartlett  selected  and  dispatched  this  relief  through 
Midshipman  Woodworth,  son  of  the  poet,  late  a 
Senator  of  California  ;  and  by  this  timely  inter- 
position of  Bartlett,  these  people  were  saved. 

When  commander  of  the  "Ewing,"  in  the  Pacific, 
Bartlett  encountered  a  British  ship  from  Panama, 
bound  to  California.  As  its  commander  responded 
"all  well,"  Bartlett  ordered  his  vessel  "filled 
away,"  when  a  shout  went  up  from  two  hundred 
suffering  souls  on  board,  ''water,  water,  water!" 
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These  people  were  on  short  allowances  of  half 
pint  per  man,  and  the  barbarous  commander  did 
not  wish  it  known  to  a  United  States  vessel  which 
had  outsailed  and  passed  him  at  sea. 

Bartlett  instantly  ordered  the  unfeeling  com- 
mander to  *'  back  his  top-sails,"  and  wait  until  he 
placed  provisions  and  water  on  board,  sufficient 
to  supply  the   pressing  wants  of  these  people, 
which  was  speedily  done.     The  whole  country 
will  remember  the  appeals  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett 
through  the  Washington  and  New  York  papers, 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  of  the  Cape  de  Yerde 
Islands  ;  as  well  as  his  address  before  the  Corn 
Exchange  in  that  city,  in  which,  in  addition  to  his 
own  large  contribution  to  this  charity,  Bartlett 
tendered  his  own  person il  services  to  take  the  pro- 
visions himself  to  that  unfortunate  people  free  of 
all  charge.     And  he  did  not  go  simply  because 
passing  vessels  were  found  through  which  this  as- 
sistance was  forwarded,  thus  saving  the  necessity 
of  fitting  out  a   ship  for  the    especial  purpose. 
Thus  did  Bartlett  perform  his  promise   to   the 
people  when  he  left  the  "  Jamestow^n  !"     And 
although  called   suddenly  home,   broken  in  the 
service  by  conspirators  against  his  fame,  and  de- 
prived of  his  pay,  he  stopped  at  the  Canaries,  sent 
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money  on  shore,  and  by  his  indefatigable  exertions 
with  friends  and  acquaintances,  caused  a  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  to  be  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  starving  Islanders,  from  the  nearest  points. 
At  Madeira  and  at  Lisbon  he  made  similar  appeals, 
and  such  was  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  distinguished   naval   officer  of  the  United 
States,  that  food  in  immense  quantities  at  once 
went  to  that  land  of  starvation  and  woe.     The 
American  Consulate  at  each  of  these  ports,  and 
the  American  Minister  at  Lisbon,  long  after  Bart- 
lett's  return  to  the  United  States,  tendered  him 
the  thanks  of  the  people  and  the  Government  for 
the   successful  efforts  of  a  wise  philanthropy  in 
saving  from  death  so  many  of  the  human  family. 
The  archives  of  the  Portuguese  Legation  in  New 
York  city  furnish  these  facts.     It  was  by  Lieu- 
tenant Bartlett's  interposition,  aided  by  Dr.  Cly- 
mer,  fleet-surgeon  of  the  African  Squadron,  that 
famine  was  stayed,  and  the  pestilence  removed 
from  them. 

Americans,  if  Rome  decreed  a  civic  crown  to 
him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  but  one  citizen, 
what  should  have  been  the  reward  to  one  like 
Bartlett,  whose  record  proves  him  a  rare  bene- 
factor of  his  race  ?  ' 
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And  yet,  while  in  the  performance  of  acts  like 
these,  which  elevated  his  national,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal character,  we  find  a  small  lieutenant,  devoid 
of  any  consequence  through  his  services,  and 
without  a  solitary  claim  upon  the  respect  or  gra- 
titude of  a  single  junior,  exercising  his  unmiti- 
gated selfishness  and  envy,  by  daring  to  assail,  in 
the  secret  councils  of  an  inquisition,  a  man  like 
Bartlett,  whom  the  God  of  nature  has  made  his 
superior. 

And  this  same  Misroon,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  has  maligned  the  char- 
acter of  that  officer,  by  assailing  his  personal  and 
official  reputation,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most 
irrefragable  proof,  asserted  that  Bartlett  was  with- 
out friends  in  the  Pacific  Squadron,  or  the  asso- 
ciation whioh  belonged  to  officers  of  his  rank. 

No  friends  !  No  social  intercourse  !  Let  us 
see  !  Bartlett  commanded  tho  "  Argo,"  an  armed 
prize  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  subsequently, 
another  brig,  also  a  prize  to  the  "  Portsmouth," 
and  as  such,  was  continually  consulted  by  Shu- 
brick,  for  the  local  information  of  the  coast  which 
he  possessed,  and  was  a  constant  guest  at  his 
table,  as  he  was  at  every  table  in  the  squadror.. 

Lieutenants  Chatard,  Heywood,  Selden,  Wise, 
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Montgomery  and  Henry  Lewis,  M'Cree,  Stanley, 
Maddox,  Tansil,  M'Lanahan  (killed  at  San  Jos6), 
Duncan,  Carter,  Stephen  H.  Rowan,  Bullock,  the 
gallant  and  deservedly  popular  commander  of  the 
"Cahawba"  steam  packet-ship  ;  Fleet-Surgeon 
Dr.  Charles  Chase,  Captain  Watson,  M.  C,  Lieu- 
tenant Revere,  Pursers  Rodman  M.  Price  (the 
present  Governor  of  New  Jersey),  Spieden,  the 
late  Dr.  Powell,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ;  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott,  and  Mr.  Bolton  at  Mazatlan  ;  Mr.  Larkin  at 
Monterey,  and  LienendufiF,  Howard,  Melius,  etc., 
etc.,  at  San  Francisco,  American  consuls  and 
merchants,  at  whose  houses  and  tables  Lieutenant 
Bartlett  was  ever  a  welcome  guest.  These,  with 
scores  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  were  then 
his  friends,  and  remain  so  to  this  day.* 


♦  Young  Midshipman  Downs,  the  brother-in-law  of  Misroon,  who 
joined  the  Portsmouth  at  Misroon's  solicitation,  has  become  ever 
since  the  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  Bartlett,  and  subsequently 
visited  him  at  Key  West,  to  renew  the  association,  and  recur  to 
their  travels  in  the  Pacitic  and  Mexican  services. 

There  are  other  ways  beindes,  which  society  recognizes  as  the 
true  test  of  friendly  consideration !  We  have  seen  the  notes  and 
obligations  for  money,  which  Bartlett  holds  over  the  sign  manual 
of  his  brother  officers.  And  Lieutenant  WjUiam  Gibson,  Captain 
J.  0.  Rich,  marine  corps,  Lieutenant  Hart,  Dr.  Hill,  Lieutenants 
Hanell,  Harrison,  Perry,  and  others,  will  attest  that  no  officer  ever 
called  on  Lieutenant  Bartlett  for  pecuniary  aid,  who  did  not 
receive  it. 
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SECTION  IV. 


.    In  this  connection  we  will  for  a  moment  ask 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  proof. 

An  American  consul  died  suddenly  at  his  post. 
His  nephew  was  the  companion  of  Bartlett  on 
the  ship.  No  money  could  be  found  belonging  to 
the  deceased  to  reimburse  the  funeral  expenses. 
In  a  foreign  land,  where  all  parties  are  strangers, 
these  expenses  have  to  be  provided,  even  before 
the  interment  of  the  body. 

With  no  visible  means,  the  small  pay  of  the 
nephew  did  not  justify  his  assumption  of  the  debt, 
and  no  one  appeared  who  was  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

Bartlett  alone  stood  forth,  the  firm  friend  of  the 
sufferer.  "Draw  your  bill,"  said  he,  '*  on  any 
party  whom  you  regard  as  your  uncle's  friend  in 
the  United  States.  I  will  endorse  it,  Baring's 
agent  in  this  Island  will  so  negotiate  it,  and  you 
can  have  all  the  money  you  require  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  your  friend  be  unable  to  meet  the 
bill  in  New  York,  I  will  instruct  my  agent  to  do 
so,  the  moment  it  arrives  !" 

By  this  disinterested  act  of  Bartlett's,  the  name 
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of  a  man  honored  by  his  country  with  a  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  land  ;  a  name  appreciated  in  the 
literature  of  his  own  country  ;  a  name  dear  to 
American  citizens,  and  hosts  of  friends,  was  pre- 
served from  desecration  and  slander,  and  the 
honor  of  our  flag  was  preserved,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  have  an  American  "  heart !" 

And  the  strongest  evidences  of  this  regard,  has 
since  been  manifested  to  Bartlett,  by  the  friends 
of  the  distinguished  dead.  At  another  period  of 
this  same  cruise,  the  one  in  which  he  served 
abroad,  when  broken  at  home,  an  officer  lay  ill, 
and  the  surgeon  declared  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate return  home.  He  was  without  money, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  a  doubt  arose,  as  to 
drawing  it  from  the  public  chest.  To  relieve  the 
depressing  influence  this  was  making  on  the 
invalid,  Bartlett  came  to  his  side,  and  begged  him 
to  banish  all  anxiety  on  that  account,  promising  all 
the  money  needed  to  restore  him  to  his  friends.  It 
was,  however,  decided  that  the  sum  was  due  from 
the  government.  But,  the  generous  tender,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  officer,  is,  to  this  hour,  a 
subject  of  his  grateful  eulogy  upon  Bartlett.* 

*  In  the  winter  of  1851  and  '2,  Bartlett  was  one  day  at  the  navy 
agent's,  in  New  York,  when  two  interesting  yonths  called,  and 
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Lieut.  Washington  A.  Bartlett  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  who  first  appended  his 
name  to  the  Charter  of  our  Independence.  He 
was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  Navy  by 
General  Jackson,  January  1833,  while  the  De- 
partment was  under  the  administration  of  Hon. 
Levi  Woodbury.  Well  instructed  in  mathe- 
matics, nautical  astronomy,  and  navigation,  he 
was  immediately  selected  by  Commodore  Wads- 
worth  as  his  "aid,"  and  sailed  in  the  Vincenues 
to  the  Pacific.  There  he  joined  Capt.  Lavallette, 
and  after  active  service  for  two  years,  rejoined 
Commodore  Wadsworth,  who  had  shifted  his  flag 
to  the  Brandy  wine. 


exhibited  orders  to  proceed  "  without  delay  "  to  Norfolk,  to  rejoin  the 
'*San  Jacinto,"  being  midshipmen.  They  stated  they  were  sud- 
denly detached  (from  cause  unknown  to  them),  at  New  York,  and 
having  exhausted  their  pay  in  fitting  out  a  new  mess,  were  in  arrears 
for  board,  and  without  means  to  reach  Norfolk.  The  case  was 
modestly  and  feelingly  presented,  but  without  eliciting  aid  from  the 
agent  of  the  government,  who  informed  them  that  ho  had  no 
authority  to  advance  for  such  expenses,  and  they  nrast  telegraph  to 
the  rlepartment.  But  how  could  they,  without  a  dollar!  Bartlett 
followed  them  out,  having  heard  with  emotion  their  pathetic,  but 
simple  story.  He  knew  the  necessity  of  prompt  obedience  to 
orders,  and  sympathizing  with  their  condition,  he  at  once  tendered 
the  money,  and  urged  their  quick  departure.  These  young  oflBcers 
gave  their  note  for  immediate  payment  from  Norfolk,  which  was 
done,  and  it  was  not  until  the  business  transaction  was  being  con- 
summated, that  they  knew  their  benefactor  as  Washington  A.  Bart- 
lett^  %  brother  officer  I 
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During  this  period,  Midshipman  Bartlett  at- 
tained proficiency  in  the  Spanish  language,  assid- 
uously devoting  those  hours  to  study  which  his  ' 
comrades  were  wont  to  give  to  recreation.  An 
incident  occurred  shortly  after  Bartlett  entered  ' 
the  Fairfield,  under  Captain,  now  Commodore 
Lavallette,  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
of  confidence  reposed  in  that  young  officer  by 
his  superiors,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  under- 
standing the  native  tongue  of  a  people  with  whom 
we  are  daily  associated. 

Commodore  Wadsworth,  of  the  Vincennes, 
and  Captain  Lavallette,  of  the  Fairfield,  each 
twenty-four  guns,  had  forced  General  Mina,  who 
carried  an  admiral's  flag  on  board  the  Columbian 
frigate  Columbia,  of  sixty-four  42-pounders,  and 
600  men,  into  a  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  our 
flag  the  possession  of  the  ship  until  the  meeting 
of  the  Columbian  Congress  in  1834.  General  Mina, 
with  his  staff,  and  500  artillerists,  was  also  to  leave 
the  ship,  which  had  long  closed  the  Guayaquil 
river  against  American  commerce,  and  made 
almost  piratical  exactions  upon  our  citizens.  The 
American  ships,  fearing  treachery,  or  an  attempt 
to  escape,  had  been  prepared  for  action  since 
entering   the   river ;    but   after   the   treaty  was 
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signed,  the  Vincennes  proceeded  to  visit  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  and  announce  the  favorable  result 
to  American  commerce.  No  sooner  had  she  got 
out  of  sight  (being  night)  than  a  revolt  took  place 
on  the  Columbia,  and  the  time  was  occupied  in 
silently  placing  her  in  a  perfect  state  of  defense. 
These  proceedings  were  watched  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  Fairfield,  but  the  hour  of  sur- 
render by  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  until  nine 
o'clock  next  morning. 

At  8' 40  a  boat  was  sent  by  Captain  Lavallette 
to  the  frigate,  to  inform  her  that  at  nine  o'clock 
a  prize  officer  would  be  sent  to  receive  her,  and 
watch  the  landing  of  the  crew.  The  answer 
returned  was,  that  Mina  no  longer  commanded, 
that  a  colonel  and  naval  commodore  now  held 
control,  that  no  treaty  would  be  recognized,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  to  their  guns. 

Captain  Lavallette  now  called  to  Midshipman 
Bartlett,  and  in  the  firmest,  clearest  tone  of  voice, 
said  to  hi7n,  in  presence  of  all  on  board,  **  Proceed 
to  the  Columbia,  and  say  to  whoever  may  be  in 
command,  that  unless  when  the  bell  strikes  two 
(or  nine  o'clock)  I  see  her  boats  manned,  and  her 
crew  leaving  the  ship,  and  you  inform  me  that 
you  are  in  command,  as  her  prize  officer  by  five 
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minutes  past  nine,  I  will  open  my  fire  on  her, 
*  and  sink  her,  boys,  we  must ;  or  she  will  sink 
us.'  Stay  on  board,  when  you  get  there,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  and  let  me  see  you  on  her  rail  as 
quickly  as  possible,  saying  yes  or  no." 

Bartlett  landed  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  with- 
out resistance,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  veteran 
follower  of  Bolivar,  and  his  scores  of  officers,  and 
immediately,  like  a  high  spirited  American  youth, 
delivered  his  message  and  defiance.  Its  boldness 
astonished  commander  and  officers,  and  after  a 
short  consultation,  before  the  '*  bell  struck  two, 
or  nine  o'cIopJc,"  the  commander  said  to  Bartlett, 
"  The  artillery  will  land  as  you  direct,  and  the 
sea  officers  and  men,  with  tlie  ship,  are  yofwrs,  to 
save  the  effusion  of  bloody 

'  After  a  prompt  execution  of  this  order,  Bart- 
lett inspected  the  ship,  and  found  the  most  ample 
resources,  and  preparation  for  battle  had  been 
made.  The  magaziiie  passage  was  strewed  with 
loose  powder,  which  was  immediately  flooded, 
and  all  fires  forbidden. 

The  wonder  was,  that  they  had  not  instantly 
blown  up  the  ship,  with  Bartlett  on  board.  It  is 
very  rare  that  a  young  midshipman  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  such  a  message  from  a  twenty-four 
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gun  ship,  of  200  men,  to  a  frigate  of  sixty-four 
guns  and  600  men !  its  success,  too,  was  still 
more  remarkable,  which  nothing  but  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  American  heroism  of  Captain 
Lavaliette  and  his  officer«  could  have  accom- 
plished. 

SECTION   V. 

The  late  Lieutenant,  Commanding,  W.  P. 
McArthur  (who  distinguished  himself,  and  re- 
ceived three  wounds  in  Florida),  and  Colonel 
Morrison,  who  so  gallantly  led  the  Illinois  regi- 
ment in  their  desperate  fighting  at  Buena  Vista, 
under  General  Taylor,  were  Bartlett's  messmates 
at  that  time,  in  the  Fairfield.  The  gallant  com- 
mander, H.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York,  then  a 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  second  division  of  the 
Fairfield's  guns,  and  this  surprising  victory  over  a 
superior  force  was  obtained  by  the  surpassing 
firmness  and  efficiency  of  American  men. 

Suppose,  now,  Bartlett  had  not  spoken  the 
language  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  great  his 
othei  qualities,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  on 
this  fearful  mission.  Instead  of  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  the  "Fairfield,"  Midshipman 
Bartlett  lengthened  his  cruise  to  four  years  and 
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over,  and  on  rejoining  tbe  "  Brandy  wine"  again, 
became  aid  to  the  commodore,  with  whom  he 
determined  to  continue,  until  he  should  haul  down 
his  flag. 

In  that  period  of  revolution  and  counter-revo- 
lution in  Lima  and  Peru,  generally,  the  com- 
modore wa^  detained  there.  And  while  his  ship 
lay  at  Callao,  his  "  aid"  was  constantly  exposed 
on  that  celebrated  robber  and  assassin's  course, 
the  "road  to  Lima,"  while  bearing  the  commo- 
dore's dispatches  to  and  from  the  ship  ;  which 
duty,  like  all  others,  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter  and 
spirit. 

There  are  eminent  merchants  now  in  New 
York,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
services  of  Commodore  Wadsworth  and  his  offi- 
cers, during  the  Gramorra,  Santa  Cruz,  Salavery, 
and  Arbegosa  wars  in  Peru.  At  one  period  for 
weeks,  the  "Brandy wine"  had  about  two  hundred 
ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children  guests  of  her  offi- 
cers. 

In  August,  1837,  Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  or- 
dered to  the  receiving  ship  of  Capt.  Montgomery, 
when  an  intimacy  and  friendship  between  this 
admirable  Commander  and  the  youthful  subaltern 
was  formed,  which  has  never  faltered  in  tlie  s.uc- 
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ceeding  series  of  years.  We  remember  the  name 
of  Montgomery  embellishing  the  naval  history  of 
the  country  in  the  successful  part  he  bore  in 
Perry's  Vxocory  on  Lake  Erie.*  The  service  of  a 
receiving  ship  was  not,  however,  suited  to  one  of 
the  professional  ambition  of  Bartlett,  and  we  soon 
find  him  transferred  to  the  frigate  "  Fulton,"  the 
second,  under  Captain,  now  Commodore  Perry, 
and  the  letter  given  by  this  distinguished  officer 
to  Midshipman  Bartlett,  to  present  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  indicated  the  warm  personal  regard 
which  it  is  well  known  that  gentlemon  now  bears 
towards  Lieutenant  Bartlett.  Having  been  de- 
tained by  illness  in  New  York,  when  the  Fulton 
sailed  to  Washington,  he  next  reported  himself, 
as  ordered,  to  Commodore  Ridgely,  for  duty  at 
the  navy  yard,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Word,  preparatory  to  examination.     This 

*  Such  was  Captain  Montgomery's  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  skill  of  Bartlett,  that  when  one  night  in  the  Pacific,  into  which 
he  had  not  been  himself,  a  night  of  the  deepest  darkness,  witli  baf- 
fling winds  and  hidden  dangers  on  all  sides,  he  communicated  his 
anxiety  to  Lieutenant  Bartlett  to  be  in  port  before  morning.  "If  I 
command  the  ship,"  said  Bartlett,  "  I  will  certainly  go  in  ;  though 
J  have  not  seen  it  for  ten  years."  "That  is  sufficient,"  said  Capt. 
M.,  "take  the  ship,  sir."  And  at  daylight,  next  morning,  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  people  to  find  a  large  American  ship  in 
port,  and  being  just  before  the  Mexican  war,  caused  much  surprise 
mnong  the  Mexican  officers  of  the  place. 
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ordeal  he  passed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1839:  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  connection  with  Commo- 
dores or  Washington  officials,  Bartlett  took  No.  7 
in  a  class  of  32  !  He  was  immediately  selected 
by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Glenn  with  a  party 
of  young  officers,  to  survey  "southern  harbors," 
and  when  finished,  we  find  him  the  succeeding 
year  prosecuting  that  service  under  Commander 
Powell.  While  on  this  expedition,  Bartlett  was 
promoted  to  an  acting  lieutenancy,  and  made  the 
executive  officer  of  the  steamer  "Poinsett,"  while 
under  Powell's  command.  It  w  as  then  that  the  su- 
perb survey  of  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  was  made  by 

the  officers  of  the  "Poinsett;  the  most  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  which  had  then  been  surveyed  1  / 

American  officers  south  of  the  Chesapeake.  Cap- 
tains Glenn  and  Powell  have  ever  borne  testimo- 
ny to  the  skill,  ability,  and  zeal  which  Bartlett 
rendered  to  the  service  in  these  surveys  of  the 
Bouthern  waters  of  the  United  States. 


SECTION   VI. 

In  1842,  Bartlett  was  ordered  to  the  coast 
survey,  under  that  most  distinguished  hydrogra- 
pher,    Commander   Gedney,    and   was,    for  two 
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j^ears,  activeiy  engaged  with  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  great  work,  between  New  York  and 
Delaware  Bay.  The  exposure  of  hfe  to  imminent 
peril,  in  these  coast  works,  is  best  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  And  any 
well-informed  naval  officer  knows  that  it  requires 
more  than  the  usual  science  of  seamanship  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  surveyor,  or  hydrographer . 
There  is  a  quick  perception  and  ready  judgment 
called  constantly  into  exercise,  in  the  physical 
difficulties  which  occur  at  every  step,  and  which 
must  be  overcome  by  the  strongest  resolution  to 
submit  to  whatever  risk  the  occasion  might  pre- 
sent. For  such  duty,  Bartlett  has  ever  been  seen 
to  be  highly  efficient,  and  when  he  left  that  service, 
in  1844,  he  bore  the  highest  evidences  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
next  attached  to  tlie  naval  rendezvous,  at  New 
York,  for  some  months,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
the  "  Portsraouth,''  as  sailing-master,  but  he  soon 
became  fhe  iunior  lieutenant,  and  made  the 
cruise  of  three  years  and  ton  months  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and,  during  the  entire  Mexican 
war,  wai3  on  the  West  coast  of  Mexico,  or  some 
part  of  California. 

It  was  on  this  cruise  of  the  ''Portsmouth," 
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that  Misroon,  one  of  the  Inquisition,  acted  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Mis- 
roon there  showed  so  total  and  selfish  a  disregard 
for  the  comfort  of  others,  that  every  watch  officer 
sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to  escape  his  con- 
tact. Lieutenants  Shenck,  Forrest,  and  Carter, 
left  the  ship  the  very  first  opportunity.  And  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that,  among  all  the  active  offi- 
cers of  the  vship,  that  joined  her  at  Portsmouth, 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  was  the  only  one  who  ad- 
hered to  his  post,  and,  although  he  did  not  like 
the  personal  bearing  of  Misroon,  his  habits  of 
subordination  (the  surest  test  of  the  future  influ- 
ence of  an  officer)  were  such,  that  he  never,  for  a 
moment,  forgot  his  own  dignity,  or  the  respect 
duty  required  him  to  render  to  the  executive  of 
the  ship,  without  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the 
mmi  who  filled  that  position. 

In  making  this  exposition  of  the  character  and 
services  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  the  author  has 
had  not  only  the  data,  but  the  vouchers  before 
her  for  every  item  that  has  been  stated.  And 
she  asserts,  without  tlie  fear  of  refutation,  that  so 
overwhelming  is  the  proof  of  the  scrupulous 
integrity  and  honor  of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  that 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  resist  the  conclusion, 
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after  investigating  this  evidence,  that  he  has  been 
basely  wronged  by  the  unscrupulous  action  of  a 
cabal,  instigated  by  unprincipled  and  envious 
revilers ! 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  higher  integrity 
ever  characterized  the  settlement  of  any  official 
accounts  under  this  government  than  has  been 
displayed  by  Lieutenant  Bartlett.  And  if, 
after  an  entire  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in 
this  connection,  it  could  have  been  pronounced 
otherwise,  then  those  of  General  Washington, 
during  the  American  Revolution,  would  not 
have  passed  unscathed ! 

It  is  a  crying  shame,  a  burning  shame,  that 
this  American  citizen  has  been  so  outrageously 
maligned  and  persecuted  in  the  service  of  his 
country !  And  as  the  honor  of  that  country  is 
identified  with  the  character  of  its  true  men,  so 
has  the  nation  been  dishonored  by  those  who 
have  trampled  down  its  naval  heroes,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  merciless  recklessness,  without  contri- 
tion or  remorse,  consummated  an  act  which 
woul((  lufi,  have  been  tolerated  under  any  despot- 
ism 01  Europe ! 

OiH'  fidliers  saw  the  triumph  of  ri^hf,  and  left 
to  their  sons  their  speaking  actions.     Shall  that 
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heroic  generation  be  slighted  now?  To  give 
peace  and  liberty,  American  ^.en  struck  tyrants 
and  hurled  back  their  thrones!  They  founded 
liberty  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the  mind. 
They  counted  not  parties,  but  principles,  and 
rejected  restrictions,  distinctions,  and  exclusions ! 
We  have  the  witnesses  of  that  great  age  when 
we  started  as  a  nation  into  life,  and  he  that  halts 
now  in  condemning  that  action  which  has  wan- 
tonly outraged  the  personal  and  political  rights  of 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  and  his  associates  in  the  naval 
service,  condemns  and  rejects  the  very  men  who 
gave  to  the  whole  world  America ! 
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CHAPTER    I. 


It  was  our  fathers'  wish  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion of  this  government  in  an  American  sphere. 
They  wanted  no  colonial  or  territorial  dependence. 
They  wanted  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  therefore 
asserted  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  their  own  matters.  They  said, 
in  the  constitution  they  left  us,  that  Congress  could 
sell  the  public  lands,  that  it  could  admit  new 
states,  but  not  a  word  was  mentioned  about  organizr 
ing  any  government  without  the  rights  of  a  state. 

Under  this  constitution  we  Americans  have  sig- 
nally prospered,  while  our  influence  has  exerted  a 
mighty  power  over  all  the  civilized  states  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
not  a  commercial  and  political  relation.  There  is 
not  a   country  in  which   our  enterprise   has   uot 
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entered,  nor  an  ocean  on  which  our  ships  do  not 
float.  American  genius  is  more  or  less  impressed 
upon  every  people  aad  clime,  and  mutual  interest 
and  sympathy  bind  us  to  mankind.  We  have  no 
need  now,  Americans,  to  fear  to  assume  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  us  thus  triumphantly ; 
nor  can  we  limit  those  principles  within  our  own 
borders.  Our  example,  our  ideas,  our  discoveries, 
our  inventions,  our  habits  of  life,  our  social,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  institutions,  must  ultimately  ex- 
tend our  form  of  government.  And  to  see  our 
maxims  securely  applied  to  other  people  ;  to  see 
our  laws,  the  settled  principles  of  equality  and 
justice,  administered  throughout  Christendom  ;  to 
see  our  industry  and  enterprise  exacting  equality 
everywhere,  could  not  but  create  an  honest  exulta- 
tion within  the  breast  of  every  true  American. 

We,  then,  my  countrymen,  have  a  mission  to 
perform,  out  of  our  country ;  we  have  to  throw 
our  weight,  in  behalf  of  equality  and  justice,  over 
the  countries  of  the  world,  and  to  guard  with  a 
vigilant  eye  the  principles  of  Protestantism  and 
Americanism,  t^  it  our  own  strength  shall  increase, 
our  own  resource,  expand,  and  an  additional  im- 
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petas  be  given  to  our  moral,  commercial,  and  polit- 
ical greatness. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1823,  Central  America 
formed  a  federal  republic,  called  the  *' United 
Provinces  of  Central  America,"  doubtless  designed 
to  accord  with  our  system  of  government,  and 
adopting  our  constitution  as  its  guide.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  they  emancipated  all  the  slaves  in 
the  republic,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand, 
and  indemnified  the  owners  for  the  pecuniary  loss. 
The  constitution  of  this  republic  was  ratified  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  the  first  federal  con- 
gress was  convened  the  1st  of  September,  1825. 
But  this  union  did  not  bind  the  states  together 
like  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
It  did  not  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  And  their 
constitution  was  but  * '  a  passive  instrument,  power- 
less for  good,  and  only  active  for  unimportant  or 
pernicious  purposes. '  *  The  unchecked  force  of  num- 
bers, influenced  by  bad,  designing  men,  soon  anni- 
hilated the  union, .  by  making  the  small  states 
tributary  to  the  larger  ;  a  fate,  Americans,  we  shall 
surely  feel,  if  ever  our  own  beloved  Union  shall  be 
cursed  by  separation. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1838,  in  the  thirteenth 
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year  of  the  Central  American  republic,  Congress 
met  for  the  last  time  under  the  constitution,  and 
the  states  returned  to  their  former  political  system. 
In  1840,  General  Francisco  Morazan,  **  the  Wash- 
ington of  Central  America,'*  made  an  effort  to 
restore  the  union  of  these  states ;  but  the  Jesuit 
priesthood  united  with  the  Indians,  under  Carrera, 
in  opposing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  expelled 
the  **  father  of  his  country  **  from  his  native  soil. 
Morazan  subsequently  returned,  in  1842,  to  Costa 
Rica,  where  he  was  murdered  ;  and  this  consum- 
mated the  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  republic 
in  Central  America.  And,  Americans,  mark  the 
fate  of  that  country,  and  you  will  see,  in  its  feeble- 
ness, suffering,  and  horror,  but  a  faint  picture  of 
what  these  United  States  will  encounter,  if  ever 
the  traitors  within  our  borders  shall  sever  the  bonds 
which  now  hold  us  as  one  people. 

A  light  from  heaven  has  now  guided  a  son  of  our 
American  republic,  to  open  the  way  for  the  beauti- 
ful flag  of  the  free,  to  deliver  that  misguided  people, 
and  bring  them  out  of  the  humiliating  condition  to 
which  tyranny  and  priestcraft  have  subjected  them. 
Gen.  William  Walker,  now  President  of  Nicaragua, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  commenced,  and 
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we  trust  will  not  fail,  to  renovate  that  land.  He 
was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  his  age 
does  not  exceed  thirty-three  years.  His  personal 
appearance  is  not  commanding,  by  any  means ; 
being  of  small  stature,  without  the  prepossession  of 
address  or  manner.  But  there  is  an  expression  of 
meekness,  accompanied  by  a  nasal  tone  and  slug- 
gish utterance,  which  would  arrest  attention  in 
any  assembly  ;  and  these  peculiarities  made  young 
Walker  a  subject  of  interest  at  a  very  early  age. 

He  was  remarkable,  as  a  boy,  for  the  ardor  of 
his  friendships,  the  amiability  of  his  disposition, 
and  his  obliging  character  towards  his  companions. 
If  a  "  hard  sum,*'  or  an  **  awful  lesson,"  was  ex- 
citing his  young  friends.  Walker  was  eagerly 
sought  to  remove  the  difficulty.  He  was  never 
known  to  be  at  recitation  unprepared,  and  was  so 
sensitive  of  his  reputation  at  school,  that  the 
slightest  mistake  or  blunder  he  might  make  would 
affect  him  to  tears.  He  rarely  then  was  known  to 
laugh,  although  he  often  participated  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  companions. 

But,  to  give  the  secret  of  Walker's  rise  from  the 
modest  school-boy  of  Nashville  to  the  presidency 
of  Nicaragua,  we  must  tell  you  he  had  a  good 
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mother,  an  American  woman,  who  loved  God  «&i 
her  country,  and  by  gentleness,  afibction,  and 
purity,  exemplified  and  inculcated  into  the  mind  of 
her  son  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  our  Protestant 
Bible.  He  thus,  as  the  eldest  of  four  children,  be- 
came the  reliance  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  by 
the  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  the  sweetnesa 
of  his  temper,  supplied  the  place  of  a  daughter  to 
her  as  a  companion. 

Walker  was  educated  a  Christian  youth,  and 
made  a  proficient  in  Christian  law.  This  stimu- 
lated him  to  spread  American  principles,  and  en- 
listed the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  in  his  new 
and  important  mission  of  introducing  a  new  admin- 
istration and  laws,  exciting  enterprise,  and  pro- 
claiming human  rights  and  freedom  in  that  darkened 
land.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  ministry, 
but  a  visit  to  Europe  interposed,  and  he  remained 
in  Paris  two  years  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  law 
and  physics.  He  returned  home,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  editorial  corps  of  his  country,  first 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
Crescent,  and  then  with  the  Herald^  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
,   His  independence,  88  well  as  ability,  soon  made 
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him  a  terror  to'evil  doers ;  aad  an  ariicle  reflecting 
upon  the  judiciary  in  GaUfomia.  caused  him  to  be 
arraigned  for  contempt  of  court  He  was  con- 
demned, and  made  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  suffer  incarceration* 

This  tyranny  excited  the  just  indignation  of  even 
that  community,  and  every  public  demonstration 
was  made  to  encourage  Walker  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  When  he  afterwards 
appeared  before  the  legislature  to  demand  the 
removal  of  this  unjust  judge,  he  awakened  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  assembly,  although  he 
failed  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  his  enemy. 

Gen.  Walker's  first  military  efibrt  was  directed 
to  conquer  Sonera,  in  northern  Mexico.  But  the 
brig  was  seized  in  which  his  party  were  to  embark, 
by  the  interference  of  the  government.  This  mo- 
mentary detention  was  followed  by  greater  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  Walker ;  and,  landing  in  Lowei 
California,  in  October,  1853,  he  was  i^^oon  declared 
president  of  that  country. 

The  motive  which  influenced  Walker  was  frankly 
exposed,  namely,  to  take  possession  of  Mexico,  by 
first  securing  the  provinces  of  the  north.  The 
V  vasion  of  Sonora  was  then  made.     His  numbers 
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became  reduced  by  desertion  and  starvation,  and  he 
and  his  surviving  men,  clothed  in  tattered  garments, 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  This  expedition  occu- 
pied seven  months,  when  Walker  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  resumed  his  occupation  of  editor. 

In  August,  1854,  a  company,  formed  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  organized  in  California,  and  set  sail 
for  the  gold  regions  of  Central  America.  After  an 
absence  of  some  months,  it  was  proposed  to  aug- 
ment their  forces,  and  send  for  Walker,  to 
enlist  in  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  American 
republics.  A  grant  of  twenty-one  thousand  acres 
of  land  was  offered  this  party  to  enlist  in  the 
democratic  cause,  and  the  siege  of  Granada. 
Walker  demanded  fifty-two  thousand  acres,  and 
would  consent  to  nothing  less.  This  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  after  five  months  of  preparation, 
attended  by  formidable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
capitalists,  he  embarked  early  in  May,  1855,  upon 
the  enterprise  of  colonizing  these  states  by  Ameri- 
can means,  and  on  American  principles.  Sixty- 
two  persons  composed  this  entire  expedition,  armed 
each  with  a  rifle,  revolvers,  and  knives. 

The  scenes  of  massacre  and  carnage  which  fol- 
lowed  the    dissolution   of  the  union  in   Central 
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America,  demonstrated  that  these  people  were  unfit 
for  self-government.  In  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala, 
particularly,  the  strife  had  become  most  fearful 
with  the  Indian  and  negro,  in  opposition  to  the  old 
Spanish  races. 

Two  years  ago.  Castellan,  a  republican  democrat, 
without  the  support  of  wealth  or  power,  attempted 
to  redeeiii  his  oppressed  countrymen,  by  intro- 
ducing the  principles  of  freedom.  He  was  opposed 
by  Chamorro,  a  haughty  aristocrat,  who,  by  intri'  a 
and  wealth,  secured  his  reelection,  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  Castellan  and  other  political  oppo- 
nents were  then  thrown  into  prison.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  abolished,  and  these  men  finally  banished 
from  the  country. 

Castellan  fled  to  Honduras,  where,  under  the 
protection  of  President  Cabanos,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  human  rights,  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
revolutionizing  Nicaragua  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 
Castellan  and  his  associates  returned  and  triumphed. 
He  became  Provisional  Director,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  September,  1855. 

The  priesthood,  the  most  powerful  enemy  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  Central  America,  as  every- 
where else  where  they  prevail,  now  united  with  the 
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autocrat  Chamorra,  to  defeat  the  liberals ;  and  this 
proad  demagogue  obtained  almost  the  entire  state 
of  Nicaragua.  At  this  crisis  Chamorra  died,  and, 
amidst  the  avage  ferocity  which  followed  among 
his  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  quarrel.  General  Walker 
entered,  and  arrested  the  career  of  bloodshed  by 
the  immediate  restoration  of  peace  and  c»:der. 

Gen.  Walker  repaired  to  Leon,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  exhibited  his  contract,  and  reported  him- 
self ready  for  action. 

The  ministry  had  steadily  opposed  the  coming  of 
the  Americans ;  and  Walker,  disgusted  by  their 
delay  to  give  him  a  formal  recognition,  was  about 
embarking  for  Honduras  to  aid  the  patriot  Oabanos 
against  Guatemala,  when  a  courier  was  despatched 
entreating  him  to  stop,  and  the  next  day  the 
Americans  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Nicaragua. 
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T'he  battle  of  Rivas  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
fiffy-eight  Americans  who  were  then  under  Walker. 
He  added  to  that  number  one  hundred  nativeS)  who 
fled  at  the  first  fire,  leaving  the  Americans  to 
encounter  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  alone.  The 
fight  continued  several  hours,  and  while  the  Ameri^ 
oans  lefb  double  their  own  number  of  the  enemy 
dead  on  the  field,  they  remained  without  the  loss 
of  a  hair  of  their  heads.  Walker,  seeing  the  odds 
of  eighi  to  one  was  too  great  an  exposure,  made  for 
a  house  where  the  enemy  was  sheltered,  and  drove 
them  out  and  occupied  it.  These  Chamorrins 
then  he'd  a  council,  and  decided  to  dislodge  them ; 
but  every  attempt  was  made  futile  by  American 
shot,  which  was  poured  into  each  as  he  attempted 
to  approach.  At  night,  however,  the  Americans 
fought  their  way  out,  and  retreated  to  Virgin  Bay. 

This  Rivas  battle  inspired  the  Nicaraguans 
trith    such    awe   of  American    arms,  that   they 
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regarded  it  certain  death  to  go  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  their  rifles.  Gen.  Bocha  otuned  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  killed  in  that  fight,  and  the 
conduct  which  the  Americans  displayed  under  such 
fearful  odds  soon  encouraged  the  democratic  party 
to  hope  for  success  under  the  intrepid  Walker. 

The  battle  of  Virgin  Bay  followed  next.  Here, 
again,  the  fifty-eight  Americans,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  natives,  were  all  Walker's  force,  while 
the  servile  party  had  five  hundred  and  forty. 
Beside,  they  had  cannon,  and  were  protected  by 
timber,  while  the  Walker  party  were  exposed  in  the 
streets.  But  these  enemies  to  freedom  were  again 
routed.  Gen.  Walker  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball 
in  this  battle,  and  otner  Americans  escaped  in  a  no 
less  remarkable  manner. 

The  Americans,  after  making  a  good  impression 
at  Virgin  Bay,  proceeded  to  San  Juan,  where,  with 
death  meeting  them  at  every  turn  by  cholera,  this 
little  American  band  remained,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  brave  commander.  From  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  Walker,  with  his  troops,  proceeded 
in  October  to  Granada,  where  some  fighting  was 
done,  fifteen  of  the  enemy  being  killed,  and  seven 
taken  prisoners.     The  Americans  were  fired  upon 
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from  the  Romish  churoh ;  and,  on  approaching  it, 
found  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  souls,  chained,  in  abject  misery,  whom  the 
Americans  instantly  released. 

Lieut.  Col.  Gilman,  and  twenty-five  Americans, 
were  now  detailed  to  obtain  the  fort,  a  mile  east 
of  the  city,  which  was  armed  by  forty  men ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  October,  1855,  the 
battle  of  Granada  was  fought.  Gen.  Walker,  dis- 
carding the  natives,  had  but  one  hundred  and  ten 
men,  with  whom  he  took  the  Grand  Plaza,  captured 
all  their  artillery,  and,  after  killing  but  ten  men, 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  surrendered  as 
prisoners.  In  this  engagement,  but  one  American 
was  slightly  wounded. 

Walker's  power  was  now  felt,  and  he  was  then 
military  commander  in  the  vanquished  Sebastopol 
of  Nicaragua.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Granada,  the  native  citizens  met,  and  adopted 
resolutions  offering  Walker  the  Presidency  of  Ni- 
caragua.    This  he  declined  in  favor  of  Gen.  Corral. 

Col.  Wheeler,  the  American  Minister,  was  then 
consulted,  and  requested  to  take  to  Gen.  Corral,  at 
Leon,  a  proposition  of  peace.  Wheeler  at  first 
declined,  under  the  fear  that  it  might  compromise 
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his  goyemment ;  but,  becoming  satisfied  that  it  did 
not,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Rivas.  Corral  was 
absent ;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  Wheeler  ordered 
his  horses,  to  return,  when  he  .was  told  he  couM 
not  leave,  and  armed  soldiers  were  placed  at  his 
door.  Thus  detained  lor  two  dayB,  his  friends 
became  alarmed  at  his  absence,  and  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Hivas,  who,  unable  to  enter,  was 
informed  by  a  native  woman,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  humanity,  that  the  American  Minister  was  a 
prisoner. 

The  steamer  Virgin  immediately  proceeded  to 
Kivas  by  the  ckest  water  course,  and  fired  four 
heavily-loaded  cannon  on  Saint  George,  the  nearest 
point  to  the  town.  Col.  Wheeler  then  informed 
the  governor,  through  the  Minister  of  War,  that, 
if  he  was  detained  another  day,  his  friends  would 
attack  Rivas,  and  exterminate  its  population.  This 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  Wheeler  obttuned 
his  passports,  and  an  escort  of  one  hundred  Bi«n  to 
the  ship. 

Reinforcements  now  began  to  pour  into  Nicaragua 
from  California.  Col.  Fiy  and  Mr.  Parkfer  H. 
French  arrived  in  October,  accompanied  by  brave 
and  spirited  men.     They  were  too  kte  to  pMti<»- 
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pate  in  the  conquest  of  Granada,  but  there  were 
still  enough  to  engage  them  in  Nicaragua.  Col. 
Fry  and  Mr.  French  took  passage  in  the  Virgin,  at 
Virgin  Bay ;  and,  determined  to  take  San  Carlos 
by  surprise,  sent  the  captain  and  two  men  ashore, 
requesting  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort. 

They  were  seized  and  made  prisoners,  and  the 
steamer  was  fired  into  by  twelve -pound  shot  five 
times.  The  American  riflemen,  detached  from 
Walker,  under  Capt.  Tumbull,  were  then  sent 
ashore,  to  take  the  fort ;  but  their  ammunition  got 
wet  by  the  rain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Virgin  Bay.  About  an  hour  after  these  men 
left,  the  New  York  steamer  San  Carlos  arrived, 
and  was  hailed  from  the  fort  before  reaching  it ; 
and  an  eighteen-pounder  was  fired  into  her,  in- 
stantly killing  a  mother  and  child,  residents  of 
California,  and  otherwise  committing  serious  out- 
rages upon  the  ship. 

A  few  days  later,  while  these  passengers  were 
waiting  /or  transit  at  Virgin  Bay,  a  troop  of  horse- 
men surprised  them,  and  fired  seventy  shots  over 
their  heads.  The  excitement  now  was  appalling, 
and  passengers  fled  in  all  directions,  while  many 
weve  subsequeatly  caught,  and  deprived  of  their 
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revolvers.  These  two  steamers,  Virgin  and  San 
Carlos,  then  made  for  Granada,  and  placed  their 
passengers  under  the  protection  of  Col.  Wheeler, 
the  American  Minister. 

While  this  outrage  was  btlng  perpetrated  on 
passengers  at  Virgin  Bay,  Gen.  Walker  was  in 
Granada,  organizing  the  army,  of  which  he  was 
made  general ;  and  in  sixteen  days  from  his  en- 
trance into  that  city,  peace  had  been  made,  and  a 
new  government  organized. 

Why  did  Walker  thus  become  the  liberator  of 
Nicaragua?  We  answer,  because  his  integrity 
inspired  confidence  with  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
when  he  refused  the  Presidency,  it  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  people  that  he  would  not 
deceive  them  to  glorify  himself. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Gen.  Corral  was  inau- 
gurated President  of  the  country.  A  public 
thanksgiving  was  made  for  peace,  and  oaths  taken 
to  perpetuate  it.  <<Look  at  that  man  Walker, 
sent  by  Providence  to  bring  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  to  this  blood-stained,  unhappy  country," 
was  the  language  of  Padre  Vijil,  who  subsequently 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
recognition  of  Nicaragua's  independence.     Walk«r 
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and  Corral  reviewed  the  army  on  that  day  ;  and  it 
certainly  must  have  gratified  any  American  to 
behold  the  promising  prospect  of  that  country,  in 
an  American  citizen  claiming  to  teach  the  people 
the  rights  and  the  benefits  of  democratic  freedom. 

By  every  monthly  steamer  from  California,  ad- 
venturers flocked  to  Central  America,  and  from 
both  sides  of  the  continent  Walker's  forces  were 
steadily  augmented,  until  they  had  grown  from  fifty- 
eight  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  men.  Nor  were 
these  emigrants  confined  to  mere  adventurers,  with- 
out education  or  fortune.  On  ^he  contrary,  men 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  American  progress, 
who  could  look  to  the  future,  and  see  America's 
magnificent  destiny,  were  found  identified  with  the 
**  Nicaragua  Expedition." 

The  devastation  of  war  was  sadly  visible  over  all 

Central  America.     Granada,  upon  whom  a  new  era 

had  then  dawned,  was  reduced  from  thirty  thousand 

to  about  eight  thousand.     Walker  was  soon  placed 

in  emergencies  which  prove  the  real  character  of 

men,  and  settle  the  question  of  fitness  for  mental 

and  moral  responsibility.     A  man  named  Jordan 

had  fired  at  a  native  when  intoxicated  ;  and,  under 

the  belief  that  the  man  would  recover,  Jordan  was 
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sentenced  by  court  martial  to  leave  the  country. 
Subsequently,  the  man,  however,  died,  and  Walker 
ordered  Jordan  to  be  shot,  next  morning,  by  a  file 
of  twelve  rifles.  The  mother  of  the  boy  went 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  implored  Walker's  clem- 
ency. Padre  Vijil  and  others  also  begged  the 
same,  on  their  knees.  But  Walker  was  inexorable. 
He  had  made  this  stern  decree  to  satisfy  justice, 
and  no  power  could  dissuade  him  from  its  execu- 
tion. 

Treason  was  now  discovered  in  the  President  of 
the  country,  and  he  too  was  made  to  pay  tiie  pen- 
alty of  the  traitor.  Gen.  Corral,  to  whom  Walker 
yielded  the  chief  magistracy,  and  who,  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  treaty  in  the  other,  had 
promised  to  sustain  and  respect  the  government, 
was  proved  to  have  been  plotting  its  entire  destruc- 
tion. Treasonable  design  on  the  part  of  Corral  was 
proved  by  a  fair  trial,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  Walker  approved  the  finding  of  the  court 
and  sentence  ;  and,  oix  November  the  8th,  at  two 
o'clock,  he  ordered  Corral  to  be  led  to  the  great 
square,  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison,  and  die  the 
death  all  traitors  should  die.  Rivas  then  was  made 
President  of  the  country. 
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At  this  tiniG.  new  reinforcements  came  to  Walk- 
er's aid ;  and  a  letter  to  him  from  Col;  Kinney, 
proposing  to  recognize  Gen.  Walker  as  commaiLder- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Nicaragua,  provided 
Walker  would  recognize  him  as  Governor  of  Mos- 
quito Territory.  Walker  thus  characteristically 
replied:  **Tell  Mr.  Kinney,  or  Col.  Kinney,  or 
Gov.  Kinney,  or  by  whatever  name  he  styles  him- 
self, that,  if  he  interferes  with  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua,  and  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  him,  I  will 
most  assuredly  hang  him.'' 

The  American  minister,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler, 
officially  recognized  tiie  new  government  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  he  was  officially  received  by  President 
Rivas  on  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, the  Nicaragmme  newspaper  was  started; 
and,  with  an  independent  press,  and  a  free  consti- 
tutional govemm^it,  it  became  at  once  an  important 
object  to  have  it  recognized  by  all  the  states  of  Hie 
world,  but,  above  all  others,  by  that  of  these  United 
States,  Col.  Parker  H.  Fr&iich  was  consequently 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  this  government. 
This  placed  the  administration  in  its  usual  attitude 
of  weakness  before  the  world  ;  and,  the  authorities 
«t  Wishington  becoming  alarmed  about  Central 
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American  matters,  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McKeon,  was  directed  to  guard  us 
against  fillibusteros  with  a  vigilant  eye.  Here, 
Americans,  with  the  Cuban  affairs  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Greytown  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  becomes  frightened  at  a  very 
harmless  fact ! 

In  the  mean  while  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
learning  the  treatment  awarded  to  its  accredited 
minister,  immediately  dismissed  or  suspended  all 
official  communication  with  Mr.  Wheeler,  the 
American  minister,  and  revoked  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  French,  that  he  might  return  to  Nicaragua. 
The  refusal  of  Mr.  Pierce's  administration  to  recog- 
nize this  ambassador  was  based  upon  the  unwar- 
ranted conclusion,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  Walker's 
government  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
people  of  that  republic.  Col.  French,  instead  of  a 
reception  befitting  his  mission,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  enlisting  soldiers,  and  the  steamer  North- 
ern Light  detained  from  her  regular  trip,  and  pas- 
sengers taken  from  her.  But  American  acumen 
was  quick  to  discern  the  utility  of  Walker's  govern- 
ment, and  the  people,  undaunted  by  the  petty 
refosal  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  sanction  American  rale,— 
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which  promised  i  furm  in  a  foreign  land, —  pressed 
on  with  alacrity  to  Nicaragaa,  under  those  inalien- 
able rights  which  are  the  heritage  of  American  men. 

The  early  explorations  in  the  gold  regions  of 
Nicaragua  were  made  under  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that,  with  the  advantage  of  such  machinery  as  is 
used  in  California,  the  product  from  them  would  be 
infinitely  greater.  With  the  common  rocker,  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  a  day  were  at  once  realized.  The 
climate  of  Nicaragua,  too,  is  inviting  to  settlers ; 
the  fevers  do  not  prevail  there,  as  in  California ; 
the  air  is  cool  and  salubrious,  and  labor  is  rarely 
impeded  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  Nicaragua.  Its  plains,  valleys,  and  vol- 
canoes, the  plumage  of  its  birds,  its  beautiful  verd- 
ure, and  the  ever- varying  hues  of  its  mountain 
ranges,  present  attractions  for  habitation  rarely 
pointed  out  to  man.  Then  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  products  of  its  soil  are  not  less  noted  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  cottony  there  is  not  a  vegeta- 
ble growth  in  the  United  States  of  America  that 
does  not  flourish  in  Nicaragua. 

What  is  there,  then,  Americans,  to  arrest  or  check 
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the  advancement  of  tbis  new  republic  under  Ameri 
can  men  ?  Nothing  but  interior  impediments,  arising 
from  the  want  of  education  among  the  people.  La- 
bor is  cheap.  It  is  on  the  very  road  of  commercial 
travel,  and  between  our  P  jcific  and  Atlantic  states. 
In  point  of  geographical  locality,  with  an  ocean  each 
side,  in  the  great  centre  of  trade,  Nicaragua  must 
become  a  great  ''h^hway*'  of  commerce  through- 
out the  world.  Now,  what  she  needs  is  the  right 
kind  of  population.  To  obtain  this,  Americans  must 
have  the  bona  fide  evidences  of  interest.  With  its 
auspicious  position,  its  gold,  and  its  American  pro- 
tection, we  shall  see  American  settlers  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

The  government  of  Honduras  has  made  grants 
already  to  the  Honduras  mining  and  trading  com- 
pany, of  New  York.  The  daily  discoveries  prove 
the  universal  presence  of  this  metal. 

After  California  was  discovered,  England  became 
alarmed  at  the  travel  across  the  Central  American 
isthmus,  and  thought  there  would  be  another  effort 
to  get  a  ship  canal  between  ;he  oceans ;  and,  to 
arrest  Americans  in  taking  exclusive  advantage  of 
this  central  route,  England  brought  about  the 
unique  treaty  of  1860,  made  by  Mr.  Bulwer  on 
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the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Cltyton  in  be- 
half of  the  government  at  Washington.  This 
"  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty"  ostensibly  settled  this 
disputed  region ;  and,  under  this  idea,  it  was  con- 
firmed Mid  ratified.  The  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica supposeu  it  was  a  .hll  redress  for  their  past 
grievances ;  but  too  soon  they  discovered  the 
whole  afiair  was  a  failure,  England  asserting  her 
claim  to  the  "  Ruatan  Islands  "  and  the  **  Mosquito 
coast."  It  is  useless  here  to  inquire  into  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  claim^  It  is  clearly  proven  she  never 
did  of  right  possess  it ;  and  recent  negotiations  at 
London  have  resulted  in  the  entire  withdrawal  from 
this  pretension. 

The  effect  of  our  government's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Nicaragua  through  Mr. 
French  was  very  disastrous.  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica,  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  refused  all  correspondence  with  Walk- 
er's government.  Col.  Schlessenger  was  sent  as 
commissioner  to  Costa  Rica,  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  its  refusal  to  recognize,  stating  that 
Nicaragua  desired  peace  t\rith  all  the  neighboring 
states.  He  was  treated  with  scorn,  and  driven  from 
the  country.     Gen.  Walker  instantly  declared  war 
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against  Costa  Kica,  and  the  most  energetic  meas- 

4 

ures  were  taken  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Costa 
Bican  government  then  authorized  its  president 
alone,  or  in  union  with  other  states,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Nicaragua,  and  "  drive  the  foreign  invaders 
from  the  soil,**  The  militia  of  Costa  Rica,  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand,  were  called  into  action,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  immediately 
raised  for  their  support.  The  army  commenced  its 
march  to  Nicaragua  before  the  design  was  known 
to  Gen.  Walker.  A  printing  press  was  taken  alon^, 
and  daily  bulletins  issued  of  their  progress. 

Schlessenger,  an  unprincipled  German,  was  se- 
lected by  Walker,  more  from  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
than  personal  regard,  to  head  the  forces  sent  against 
Costa  Rica.  This  force  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  seven  in  number,  commanded  by  Schlessenger, 
when  he  left  Virgin  Bay  for  Costa  Rica.  These 
were  composed  of  two  American  companies  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  two  other  compa- 
nies of  Germans  and  Frenchmen. 

The  guides  left  this  little  band  on  reaching  Costa 
Rica ;  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  Schlessenger  to  the 
troops,  requiring  them  to  march  under  a  torrid  sun 
and  lie  by  under  a  cool  moonlight,  and  innumerable 
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acts  of  cruelty  and  cowardice,  soon  disgusted  the 
Americans,  and  inspired  their  deepest  resentment, 
lie  showed,  besides,  marked  difference  in  his  treat- 
ment towards  Americans  and  the  other  troops.  A 
German,  for  example,  who  had  committed  an  act 
which  in  miUtaiy  law  merited  death,  was  scarcely 
reprimanded  ;  while  a  New  Yorker  came  near  being 
shot  for  picking  up  a  piece  of  bread  as  he  was  walk- 
ing. The  fear  of  American  fire  only  prevented  that 
act  of  the  ignominious  coward. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


The  battle  of  Santa  Rosa  is  in  all  respects  the 
most  disreputable  engagement  which  ever  occ|}rred 
upon  this  continent,  or  was  associated  with  the 
American  name.  Santa  Rosa  was  the  hacienda 
occupied  by  Schlessenger  and  his  forces  when  they 
fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  Americans  took  their 
position  in  the  front  ranks,  and  while  the  battle 
was  raging,  Schlessenger  appeared  at  the  comer 
of  the  house  behind  the  New  York  troops,  and, 
in  utter  consternation,  cried  out,  "  There  they  are, 
boys!  there  they  are!*'  Then,  retreating,  ex- 
claimed, "  Campaigne,  Francaise  !  "  and  ran  with 
his  best  speed,  followed  by  the  Frenchmen.  The 
Germans  caught  the  influence,  and,  dashing  their 
weapons  on  the  ground,  fled  likewise.  The  Amer- 
ican party  remained  unmoved  and  undaunted,  and 
as  soon  as  the  real  intentions  of  the  enemy  were 
discovered,  Lieut.  Higgins  gave  the  order  to  fire, 
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TiiK  bntlle  ''-f  Bsmta  Rosa  Ls  iu  ull  respr-cts  the 
iHime  di«ax^ptib«i?k  eii^iii^r^^at  wV*.-  h  ever  (kxj,^ivv<'1 
upon  t,hi«  eiKutkitufc,  m  w;a*  ft«»if?ocui!-wl  wth   ;h<? 

iMSDWpWMi  lijr  HislWiSf^mget  i^nd  his  foroo.^  ^\i^ti^  tiiey 
fired  upou  the  ^'neiny.  Tho.  Americans  took  their 
position  in  the  Aonl  ranks,  and  while  the  huilie 
wiLW  ragin,:^,  Schlesseiiger  appeared  at  the  coruer 
ol'  the  hc.use  bf^hiiid  th<^  IS'o^  T -"^  troops,  and, 
in  uttt  r  conM<;matio«,  rried  out.  '•  lliero  th<?y  are, 
!.vV'« !  there  they  are  J  "  Then,  retroating,  nx- 
c};um».^4v  '*  0!im|»?ii^rR«^,  Frar-f^viw  '  "  ai>il  ran  with 
his  behit  ■  '^Ij.jw^  i  ^-^  the  "bvom-hmim.  Tlio 
GeriDarif?  -.  ,  tb.  •'H^jeuoe,  and,  dashing  their 
weapons  '.tn  tht^  !!**•-»»».!,  rf«i*l  ilk  ••wipe.  The  Amer- 
ican part}  itnnaiii- '^  i:a;f;Ht«d  and  imdaimled,  and 
as  soon  t^M  the  r  -v^tk*!!}^  of  thr*  enemy  were 

diHct'wred,  iii^M..         ^-...^m-  gsive  tha  order  to  tire. 
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and  never  did  an  angry  volley  of  shot  go  ont  with 
a  greater  will^  or  do  more  effective  execution. 

The  enemy  fell  back,  but,  on  reloading,  pressed 
nearer  to  the  gates  of  the  hacienda,  whou  the  bravo 
Parker,  engaged  in  checking  them,  was  shot  to  the 
heart.  Cahart,  another  brave  American,  now  took 
his  position  on  the  plaza,  and  shot  the  enemies' 
leader  as  he  rode  up  and  down  their  lines,  and  who 
three  times  before  had  fired  his  rifle  into  the 
American  ranks.  By  this  time,  Major  O'Neill, 
who  had  gone  after  Schlessenger,  returned,  saying 
''he  wanted  to  be  with  the  company  who  would 
fight ;"  and  the  New  York  company  then,  seeing 
the  enemy  approaching  with  such  fearful  odds, 
withdrew,  under  O'Neill's  sanction. 
.  Here  note  the  fact  that  this  New  York  company 
was  the  only  one  which  fired  a  volley  in  that 
action !  These  forty-four  men  were  reduced  to 
twenty-two  by  the  action,  and  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  spot.  The  enemy,  too,  on  this  occasion, 
beside  being  double  Schlessenger's  force,  were 
picked  and  tried  soldiers,  who  had  before  fought  the 
Americans  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Rivas.  The 
troops  in  the  American  camp  were  entirely  un- 
prepared for  this  engagement.     And  it  was  not 
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remarkable  that  rowdies  and  raw  recruits  should 
run,  when  their  leader  took  them  by  surprise  and 
set  the  exjmiple. 

The  whole  management  of  this  expedition  to 
invade  Costa  Rica  was  defective,  and  served  to 
warn  Americans  from  taking  arms  again  under  an 
incompetent  leader,  like  Schlessenger,  or  relying  for 
cooperation  upon  men  without  principlj,  experience, 
or  patriotism.  Schlessenger  was  caught,  and  tried 
by  court-martial  on  two  indictments,  One  was, 
that  he  had  acted  the  traitor  when  Walker  sent  him 
as  minister  to  Costa  Rica,  and  that  he  betrayed  his 
countiy  to  that  government.  The  other  was,  cow- 
ardice in  deserting  the  American  army  in  that 
country.  Before  the  court,  however,  had  consum- 
mated the  trial,  Schlessenger  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

After  Schlessenger's  defeat  by  the  Costa  Ricans, 
no  effort  was  made  to  impede  their  invasion  of 
Nicaragua,  and  about  three  thousand  concen- 
trated at  Granada.  The  havoc  of  property,  and  the 
murder  of  wounded  American  citizens  residing  at 
Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  are  among  the 
acts  of  the  most  atrocious  barbarity  on  record.  The 
Americans,  however,  found  some  little  redress  for 
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these  outrages,  a  few  days  later,  when  Col.  Green, 
with  but  fifteen  men,  met  two  hundred  Costa  Ki- 
cans,  killed  twenty-seven  and  dispersed  the  remain- 
der, only  losing  one  man  and  wounding  two 
others  of  that  little  party  of  Americans. 

We  next  find  the  Costa  Bicans  entering  the  city 
of  Rivas,  on  the  7th  of  April,  to  take  possession. 
Gen.  Walker,  on  hearing  this  at  Granada,  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  en'^my  from  Rivas  ;  and,  with 
only  five  hundred  men,  including  one  hundred 
natives,  he  made  preparations,  in  a  single  day,  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  stronghold,  with  a  prac- 
tised force  of  two  thousand  sever  hundred  men. 
With  this  democratic  party.  Walker  surprised  the 
enemy  by  coming  in  by  a  route  which  they  had  never 
suspected.  But  when  the  troops  were  seen,  as  they 
ascended  the  eminence  to  approach  the  city,  the 
enemy  poured  down  their  batteries  with  tremen- 
dous violence,  which  the  American  forces  returned 
with  Buch  fierce  energy  and  rapidity,  that  in  five 
minutes  they  had  the  entire  possession  of  the 
plaza.  The  Costa  Ricans  fled  to  their  barricades, 
and,  concealing  ^^emselves  for  protection,  continued 
to  fire.  Then,  too,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
cannon,  which  made  them  more  formidable.     The 
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Americans,  having  none,  determined  to  seize  it* 
The  design  was  no  sooner  formed  than  Lieut.  Col. 
Sanders  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  Costa  Ricans, 
and,  regardless  of  danger,  he  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers rushed  in  and  captured  this  fatal  weapon  of 
war.  They  took  it  to  the  comer  of  the  plaza,  and 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  Capt.  McArdle, 
a  ready  and  accomplished  artillerist ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  that  engine,  which  was  destined  to  destroy 
Walker's  forces,  was  playing  fatally  over  the  enemy. 
Infuriated  to  madness,  the  Costa  Ricans  tried  to 
recover  their  gun,  but  the  Mississippi  rifles  drove 
them  back  to  concealment.  A  body  of  these  rifle- 
men now  stationed  themselves  on  a  house-top,  and 
during  the  engagement  killed,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy.  Seeing  the  American  party 
invincible,  the  Costa  Ricans,  with  three  hundred 
remaining,  retreated  towards  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
where  they  were  met  with  a  reinforcement  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Virgin  Bay.  As  soon  as 
Gen.  Walker  was  notified  of  their  approach  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur.,  he  sent  a  body  of  men  to  protect  that 
part  of  the  town  in  which  the  American  rangers 
were  stationed  ;  and  after  signal  execution  on  their 
part,  the  Costa  Ricana  again  were  repulsed,  with 
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slaughter.  More  than  one  hundred  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  left  to  tell  the  story,  while  two  of 
the  noblest  of  the  democratic  party  became  victims 
in  this  action, — Lieut.  Morgan,  of  Gen.  Walker's 
staff,  and  Lieut.  Doyle,  of  the  army. 

This  fighting  was  excessive,  and  showed  the  de- 
termined spirit  by  which  the  Americans  were  actu- 
ated. They  fought  from  morning  to  night,  and 
when  the  enemy  ceased  hostilities  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  arwse  to  reinforce  themselves.  Lieut. 
Gay,  who  subsequently  died  from  excessive  exer- 
tion and  useless  exposure  to  danger,  was  the  man 
to  detect  the  trick ;  and  it  was  decided  to  rout 
the  Costa  Bicans  from  the  place  they  so  much 
coveted. 

Ten  officers,  beside  three  privates,  armed  with 
rifles  and  Colt's  revolvers,  equipped  themselves  for 
the  expedition,  and  entered  the  building  of  the  foe 
to  determine  on  a  plan  of  operation.  As  soon  as 
they  did,  they  gave  the  signal  and  fired,  and  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  fence  without  any  loss,  except  a 
single  wound  upon  one  gallant  officer,  Capt.  Breck- 
enridge.  The  opposition  was  at  least  one  hundred, 
but  these  thirteen  Americans,  with  bullets  flying 
all  over  them,  persisted,  and   accomplished  their 
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purpose  of  dislodging  the  enemy,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man,  killed  or  wounded. 

The  enemy  still  obstinately  attempted  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  and  in  the  continued  action 
Capt.  Hueston  was  killed.  Thirty  of  the  enemy 
now  paid  the  atoning  penalty  for  this  brave  Ameri- 
can spirit  who  had  fallen,  and  the  remaining  twelve 
carried  such  havoc  into  the  Costa  Rican  ranks  that 
they  once  more  desisted,  and  sought  safer  quarters. 

Retreating  and  assailing  continued,  until,  after  a 
loss  of  ten  more  of  their  number,  the  Costa  Ricans 
again  reached  the  old  cathedral,  from  behind  where 
they  renewed  the  assault  on  the  Americans.  Lieut. 
Gay,  who  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Rivas,  and  in 
all  the  future  engagements  of  Nicaragua,  was  now 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  life.  He  who  projected 
the  engagement  died  in  its  triumph. 

The  English  and  Germans  held  Mini^  rifles, 
which  they  used  dexterously ;  and  it  was  by  those 
foreign  jacobins,  who  had  joined  the  despot's  party 
in  Central  America  to  put  down  liberty  and  tram- 
ple upon  human  rights,  that  most  of  our  American 
citizens  were  killed. 

The  Walker  party,  in  this  second  Rivas  engage- 
ment, was  not  one  fourth  as  great  in  number  as  the 
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Costa  Bicans.  Beside,  all  the  barricades  and  fort- 
resses were  with  the  enemy.  Gen.  Walker,  for 
hours,  in  this  battle,  moved  about  on  horseback,  un- 
moved and  undismayed,  reposing  confidently  upon 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  sustained  continually 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  victories.  The  staff  of  Gen. 
Walker  demonstrated  extraordinary  courage  and 
daring,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brave  Capt. 
Sutter,  they  all  died  gallantly  and  desperately  as- 
serting the  rights  of  human  freedom.  Col.  Kenew, 
also  the  volunteer  aid  of  Gen.  Walker,  was  not 
less  noted  for  his  prowess  in  arms  ;  while  the 
native  force  in  this  battle,  under  their  distinguished 
leader.  Col.  Machado,  who  fell  in  the  engagement, 
certainly  deserved  the  highest  commendation  for 
their  eminent  courage. 

This  engagement  of  the  11th  of  April,  1856,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Central 
America.  The  Costa  Kicans  had  actually  killed 
at  least  six  hundred  of  their  number ;  how  many 
wounded  and  deserted  was  never  ascertained.  Their 
quick  retreat  and  abandonment  of  Rivas  tell  the 
unfortunate  result  to  them.  And  now  look  at  the 
disparity  again.     The  Americans  came  olJt'  with 
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fresh  laurels,  having  had  but  thirty  killed,  and  the 
same  number  wounded. 

By  this  time  recruits  came  in  numbers  from  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  California,  to  reinforce 
the  Americans  by  joining  the  Nicaraguan  army, 
while  public  meetings  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  voice  of  the  press,  united  in  pseans  of  praise 
for  the  brave  deeds  of  Americans  on  foreign  soil. 
Hostilities  now  seemed  to  cease  towards  Gen. 
Walker  by  the  northern  states  of  Central  America, 
and  the  proclamation  of  President  Rivas  was  ac- 
cepted by  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala,  in 
the  most  amicable  spirit.  The  enlistment  of  soldiers 
was  therefore  stopped  in  these  states,  and  the  new 
levy  ceased ;  and,  the  Rivas  government  of  Nicaragua 
being  acknowledged,  the  surrender  of  that  country 
to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  seemed  to  have  been  made. 

There  are  those,  unquestionably,  among  us,  who 
censure  the  idea  of  American  expansion,  and  would 
squeeze  the  very  thought  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But,  Americans,  you  may  search  the 
records  of^  history,  in  vain,  to  find  that  any  people 
were  ever  condemned  or  defamed  for  their  con- 
quests. Why  have  Caesar,  Alexander,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  been  held  in 
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udmiration  by  the  human  race  ?  Simply  because 
they  extended  their  conquests  into  foreign  territo- 
ries. And  while  American  youth  will  study  the 
histories  of  those  heroea  with  interest  and  pleasure, 
they  will  never  be  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
opposite  class  of  men.  And  this  i^tympathy,  in- 
stinctive with  Americans^  for  any  people  struggling 
to  he  free f  earried  brave  men  to  the  Mexican  army, 
to  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  to 
Nicaragua,  when  they  beheld  their  own  countr3rmen9 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  and  nerved 
with  Anglo-American  energy,  unsheathing  the  sword 
upon  that  soil  to  accomplish  what  years  of  blood- 
shed might  not  otherwise  have  done  for  that  people. 
Walker  haa  done  for  Nicaraguan  liberty  what  La^ 
fayette,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  had  done 
for  American  liberty,  and  for  such  considerations. 
Who,  then,  can  repress  patriotic  emotion,  or  deep 
sympathy  for  his  triumph  ? 

When  the  people  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the 
place  of  Walker's  birth,  heard  of  his  brave  deeds, 
they  met  to  testify  their  joy,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  singular  purity  of  his  character,  and  his  high 
mental  and  moral  endowments.  They  had  watched 
his  movements  with  filial  solicitude,  from  the  Che- 
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mora  and  Gastellon  revolutions  to  the  battle  of 
Rivas,  which  secured  to  Nicaragua  independence  ; 
and  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  Walker  had 
covered  himself  with  glory,  there  was  no  measure 
to  their  generous  admiration. 

After  the  battle  of  Costa  Eica,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  to  which  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  United 
States  looked  with  so  much  apprehension.  Gen. 
Walker,  without  ammunition,  remained  on  the  spot 
until  next  day,  and  then  marched  with  music  to 
Granada  unmolested,  leaving  the  Costa  Ricans  to 
evacuate  the  town. 

And  now,  my  countrymen,  you  may  inquire 
whence  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Costa  Ricans 
to  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  British  instigation  to  drive  out  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  English  and  French  agents  encouraged, 
after  the  government  at  Washington  refused  to 
accept  Mr.  French.  When,  then,  the  fortunes  of 
Gen.  Walker  seemed  about  to  end,  England  made 
ofifers  of  thousands  of  her  arms  to  prejudice  the 
natives  against  Americans,  and,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  control  of  Central  America.  The  conduct  of 
the  President  of  Costa  Rica  was  unparalleled,  in 
denying  Americans  the  right  to  engage  in  foreign 
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service,  and  ordering  them  when  taken  prisoners 
in  all  cases  to  be  shot.  The  attempt,  then,  of  Costa 
Rica  to  control  and  prescribe  the  actior  of  Ameri- 
cans, was  enough  to  call  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
land  to  bid  our  people  "  God  speed  "  in  Nicaragua 
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Is  it  nothing,  Americans,  to  see  a  son  of  this 
soil  opening  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  industry  of 
freemen  who  may  choose  to  go  there  and  occupy  it  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  see  two  millions  of  people  being 
regenerated  from  papal  ignorance  and  degradation  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  see  this  portion  of  the  Western 
world  affording  its  facilities  for  commerce,  by  bring- 
ing together  the  extremes  of  trade,  which  will 
benefit  mankind  ? 

When  we  consider  that  British  power  nerved  the 
Costa  Ricans  with  twenty-five  hundred  fighting 
men,  to  punish  Americans  for  bringing  Nicaragua 
to  the  desire  for  independence,  and  that  France  and 
Spain  aided  the  effort,  what  American  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  every  proper  encouragement  to  Walker? 
From  the  moment  we  acquired  California,  too,  the 
isthmuses  of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  have  been 
important  to  us. 
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In  1811,  Congress  declared  the  Territory  of 
Florida  to  be  necessary  to  the  United  States,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
foreign  powers.  On  the  15th  of  January,  the  same 
day  the  President  approved  the  act.  Congress 
authorized  Mr.  Madison  to  take  possession  of  that 
territory,  and,  if  required,  to  use  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  country  to  defend  it ;  and  such  civil  and  judi- 
cial power  was  given  as  would  protect  Americans 
in  all  their  rights  of  person,  property,  and  religion. 

My  countrymen,  no  effort  was  withheld  by  Eng- 
land to  deprive  this  Union  of  Texas ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  California,  which  she  wanted 
to  colonize,  her  squadron  followed  ours  with  a  vigi- 
lant eye.  When,  then,  she  saw  Nicaragua  almost 
in  American  arms,  she  set  about  aiding  the  Costa 
Ricans  to  put  Americans  down.  Can  we  ever 
forget  how  England  treated  our  fathers  in  their 
colonial  independence  ?  And  yet,  what  has  added 
so  much  to  her  greatness  as  our  nationality  ?  Had 
we  never  possessed  California,  England  could  never 
have  penetrated  the  gold  mines  of  Australia. 
What  right,  then,  had  she  to  interfere,  because  an 
American  hero  appeared  by  invitation  in  Nicaragua, 
t )  fix  a  higher  glory  upon  his  own  glotious  institu- 
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tions,  which  open  the  main  chance  alike  to  all  the 
sons  of  the  soil  ? 

It  was  England's  interference  that  dissolved  the 
union  of  the  Central  American  states  in  1838,  just 
as  she  is  now  attempting  to  separate  these  United 
States  to-day  hy  intrigue  and  treachery  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  about  which  she  cares  nothing, 
but  to  use  as  an  instrument  of  discord  to  destroy 
our  beautiful  system  of  government.  England 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  abandon  Central  America ; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  her  solemn  engagement, 
she  has  maintained  ascendency  over  the  Mosquito 
territory,  held  on  to  the  Bay  Islands,  and  en- 
croached on  Honduras  ;  and,  two  years  after  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  was  ratified,  we  find 
the  queen  issuing  a  warrant  to  erect  these  islands 
into  a  British  colony ! 

Now,  Americans,  do  you  not  consider  it  right  to 
extend  the  protection  of  your  laws  to  a  people  who 
invite  you  to  take  up  their  cause  ?  Do  you  not,  in 
the  self-relying,  self-denying  spirit  of  your  ances- 
tors, wish  to  see  the  principles  of  self-government, 
upon  which  they  planted  this  confederacy,  made 
impregnable  to  tyrants  in  other  lands?  In  this 
sense,  every  American  is  a  pillar  to  support  the 
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edifice  of  freedom,  and  to  prepare  this  people  for 
the  perpetuity  of  Protestant  liberty.  Look  at  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  beginning  with 
a  slip  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  moving  on  until  it 
has  met  the  roar  of  the  Pacific.  We  have  Mexico, 
nearly  equal  to  our  original  dimensions.  We  have 
secured  the  territory  of  the  West.  And  when  we 
see  whjit  American  energy  and  American  princi- 
ples have  already  done  in  Central  America,  and 
consider  how  our  own  territory  is  to  be  defended, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  stars  and 
stripes  will  yet  float  over  the  Pacific  gate  of  the 
Nicaragua  transit ;  because  we  cannot  believe 
that  Americans,  now,  will  ever  fUow  the  key  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
savages.  They  will  not  consent  that  the  Central 
American  states,  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  shall  ever  be  owned  by  their  enemies. 
They  will  not  allow  any  foreign  power  to  arm 
Spanish  colonists  to  murder  their  kinsmen  ;  which 
has  been  the  work  of  European  despotisms,  who 
hate  our  interests,  and  tremble  at  the  consequences 
of  seeing  Central  America  yield  to  Anglo-American 
intelligence,  liberty,  and  laws.  And,  sooner  than 
witness  the  unprovoked   assault  our  people  have 
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sustained  at  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  it  would  be 
better  far  to  repeal  the  neutrality  laws,  and  let 
Americans  defend  their  own  personal  rights. 

Gen.  Walker  intercepted  the  letters  intended 
for  the  Consul  General  of  Costa  Rica  in  London, 
proving  that  England  furnished  arms  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Americans.  Beside,  the  ■vrhole  British 
West  India  squadron  went  to  the  San  Juan  del 
Norte  to  testify  that  government's  sympathy,  and 
is  there  still,  because  Americans  struck  down  the 
foe  in  Nicaragua,  and  defended  the  people  who 
were  panting  for  freedom.  The  route  to  California 
was  also  endangered  by  the  English  squadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Now,  my  countrymen,  mark  the  Jesuit  trick! 
These  bloody  Cos  la  Ricans  never  declared  war  at 
all  against  Nicaragua,  but  against  the  Americans 
in  that  state,  thereby  denyiag  them  the  power  to 
defend  the  rights  of  human  freedom.  Ameri- 
cans, then,  were  shot  when  taken,  their  houses 
burned,  their  bodies  consumer^  to  ashes ;  and  still, 
as  'litizens  of  the  United  States,  claiming  protection 
from  no  other  govercinent.  Think  jou  that  our 
Washington,  could  he  rise  from  the  deep  slumber 
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of  the  grave,  would  refuse  his  sympathy  to  the 
heroic  Walker  and  his  adherents  ?    Read  his  words ! 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1796,  in  reply  to  the 
minister  of  the  French  Republic,  on  the  latter 
presenting  the  colors  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  George  Washington  pronounced  these  noble 
words :  '*  Bom,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  having 
early  learned  its  value ;  having  engaged  in  a 
perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  word, 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its 
permanent  establishment  in  my  own  country,  —  my 
anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and 
my  be'>t  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  when- 
soever, in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation 
unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom." 

Had  Gren.  Walker  taken  possession  of  Nicaragua 
merely  to  keep  the  peace,  he  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  precedent  and  practice  of  other 
nations.  At  least  three  countries  in  Europe  are 
now  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  raised  at  the  American  legation  ;  and  cU  the 
subsequent  acts  of  Gen.  Walker,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rives  government,  and  the  acknowl- 
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edgment  by  the  natives  that  he  was  their  deliv- 
erer, confirms  the  prophecy  of  Padre  Vijil,  a  few 
days  before  Walker  entered  Granada,  when  he 
said,  "  Our  only  hope  now  is  in  Heaven  and  Gen. 
Walker." 

Walker  has  been  censured  for  the  execution  of 
Corral,  most  unjustly.  Did  not  Corral  himself 
select  the  Americans  to  try  him,  having  no  faith  iu 
his  own  countrymen  ?  And  the  two  most  intimate 
associates  of  Corral,  who  attended  him  to  execu- 
tion, are  now  the  warmest  friends  of  Walker. 

When  the  presidential  election  again  came 
around,  the  candidates  all  sympathized  with  demo- 
cratic freedom  ;  but  Walker  was  called,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  to  the  presidency ;  and,  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  Nicaragua  acquired  a 
position,  from  which,  we  believe,  she  wiU  never 
willingly  recede,  /xfter  the  defection  of  Rivas, 
who.  it  is  remembered,  absconded  with  his  cabinet 
on  the  21st  of  June,  Gen.  Walker,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  placed  in  him  by  the  treaty,  appointed 
Fermin  Ferrer  president  pro  tempore  ;  and  he, 
Rivas,  and  Salizar,  all  were  candidates  for  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  as  well  as  Walker.  But,  while 
Walker  was  elected  by  nearly  sixteen  thouss^ui 
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votes,  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  other  three  viid 
not  much  exceed  seven  thousand. 

This  election  occurred  the  10th  of  last  July ; 
and,  on  the  12th,  Walker  took  the  oath  of  ofl&ce. 
The  ceremonies  were  very  imposing.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  and  those  of  Nicaragua  and  France  were 
in  front  of  the  stage,  an  open  Bible  and  cmcifix 
placed  on  it,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon  the  floor,  on 
which  President  Walker  knelt  reverently,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office.  On  the  platform  sat  the  pro- 
visional President,  Ferrer,  the  bishop.  Col.  Wheeler, 
and  some  of  the  field  officers  and  their  staffs.  An 
appropriate  valedictory  was  delivered  to  the  people 
by  President  Ferrer,  and  an  inaugural  by  President 
Walker  which  would  have  honored  any  President 
of  our  own  country,  divested,  as  it  was,  of  a-U  use- 
x.<^m  verbiage,  all  specious  professions,  but  carrying 
i  r.  intuitive  conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  had  at  last  found  a  man  in  whose  integ- 
rity and  honor  they  could  confide. 

The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  the  church, 
according  to  their  old  custom,  where  the  Te  Deum 
was  performed,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  blessing 
the  President,  to  which  Walker  submitted.  Some 
may  say,  *'  Why  did  he  do  this,  being  a  genuine 
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Protestant?  "  We  answer,  because  reason  and  the 
Word  of  God  justified  the  necessity  of  temporarily 
tolerating  useless  rites,  which  ignorance  and  papal 
prejudice  had  fastened  upon  the  people.  In  this 
way  he  might  hope  to  enlist  their  good-will,  and 
gradually  develop  the  benign  influences  of  light 
and  liberty,  and  pre^/  ^  %at  down-trodden  race  to 
discard  the  infatuation  -f  Jesuit  priests,  and  the 
consequent  degradation  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
And  until  the  population  of  Central  America,  or 
anywhere  else,  shall  have  become  Americanized  by 
Protestant  faith,  they  are  unfitted  to  tread  the 
American  soil  as  citizens ;  and  we  earnestly  dep- 
recate the  idea  of  the  annexation  to  our  own  terri- 
tory of  a  race  of  savage  idolaters,  as  the  greatest 
national  calamity  that  could  befall  us. 

In  all  subsequent  difficulties  by  which  the  safety 
of  the  government  of  Nicaragua  and  President 
Walker  has  been  perilled,  the  same  determined 
courage  has  signalized  the  man.  He  executed 
Salizar  when  he  was  proved  a  traitor,  and  issued 
an  exequator  to  the  British  consul  when  he  detect- 
ed his  complicity.  The  want  of  resources,  and  the 
consequent  desertion  of  American  troops,  have  at 
times  since  looked  fatal  to  republican  hopes  ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  glorious  to  recount 
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the  brave  deeds  of  Americans  upon  that  foreign  soil ; 
and  it  will  ever  invest  it  with  interest,  to  know  that 
it  is  enriched  by  the  blood  of  American  martyrs, 
which,  ultimately,  must  germinate  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  freedom. 

And,  while  we  are  astonished  at  the  unequalled 
valor  of  our  brave  men  in  a  foreign  land,  we  find 
in  their  gallant  and  patriotic  doings  fresh  evidences 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  would  meet  the  enemy 
on  their  own  soil,  if  called  to  defend  the  national 
honor  of  their  country,  her  rights,  her  altars,  her 
homes,  and  her  liberties. 

We  deprecate  war,  and  believe  it  is  opposed  to 
the  benevolent  principles  of  Christianity,  and  we 
trust  no  occasion  shall  ever  arise  to  plunge  us  into 
its  cruelties  ;  but,  if  this  inevitable  necessity  should 
come,  it  is  a  blessing  to  feel  that  we  are  armed  with 
brave  defenders,  millions  of  freemen,  ready  to  repel 
the  invader,  and  triumph  mightily  over  the  foe.  Cen- 
tral America  is  yet  in  the  mists  of  papal  ignorance 
and  delusion,  through  the  influence  and  tyranny  of 
a  heartless,  domineering  priesthood,  which  must 
first  be  put  down,  and  their  power  annihilated, 
before  any  free  government  can  hope  for  permanent 
endurance,  and  the  true  sun  of  liberty  lise  to  bless 
and  gild  the  horizon  of  her  hopes. 


THE  ROMISH  SYSTEM  A  POLITICAL 
CORPORATION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

By  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence  there  are 
certain  imprescriptible  rights,  derived  from  God, 
and  of  which  man  cannot  be  deprived  by  a  ma- 
jority, or  have  weakened  by  any  conditions  imposed 
by  society.  These  are  rights  ever3rwhere.  They 
are  necessary  elements  of  free  agency,  and  without 
them  God  is  not  worshipped  at  all.  God  has  given 
to  man  the  Bible,  and  the  possession  and  use  of 
this  are  man's  inalienable  privileges.  The  Romish 
church  has,  in  its  general  councils,  restrained  the 
printing,  translation,  and  circulation,  of  the  Bible  ; 
and,  by  this  restriction,  has  invaded  the  natural 
and  indefeasible  rights  of  man. 
^  The  American  constitution,  which  guarantees 
these  religious  principles,  and  the  state  constitu- 
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tions  formed  since  its  adoption,  have  reafi&rmed  this 
safeguard  in  these  words :  '*  All  men  have  a  natu- 
ral and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences/*  **  No 
man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect, 
or  support,  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any 
ministry,  against  his  consent ;  no  human  authority 
can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode 
of  worship/'  This  is  the  constitutional  definition 
of  religious  liberty. 

The  constitution,  then,  is  republican,  and,  by 
these  prescriptions,  Protestant ;  and  hence  the  lib- 
erty, the  intelligence,  and  the  unequalled  blessings, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  over  the  down- 
trodden, priest-ridden  populations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Romanism  is  an  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sistible power  over  its  subjects ;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  becomes  its  voluntary  devotee  renounces 
the  most  precious  rights  of  freedom,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  mentally  debased.  So,  whoever  thus 
surrenders  these  constitutional  rights  into  the  hands 

of  the  priest  cannot  be  a  good  American  citizen^ 
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nor  free  in  any  true  sense.  The  **  indelible  brand 
of  slavery*'  is  put  upon  every  child  who  is  bom 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  church,  by  its 
sacrament  of  baptism.  And  the  fourteenth  canon 
on  baptism  is  thus :  **  Whoever  shall  affirm  that, 
when  these  baptized  childrtin  grow  up,  they  are  to 
be  asked  whether  they  will  confirm  the  promises 
made  by  their  god-fathers  in  their  name,  at  their 
baptism  ;  and  that  if  they  say  they  will  not,  they 
ere  to  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  and  not  to  be 
compelled  in  the  mean  time  to  lead  a  Christian  life 
by  any  other  punishment  than  exclusion  from  the 
eucharist  and  other  sacraments,  until  they  repent, 
— let  him  be  accursed.** 

It  is  by  force,  then,  not  by  moral  means,  that 
this  obedience  is  enjoined  ;  and  the  promises  made 
by  the  godfathers  are  to  be  obeyed,  or  the  subject 
is  to  be  forever  **  excluded  from  the  eucharist  and 
other  sacraments.''  It  is  made  not  only  the  seal 
of  bondage,  but  also  the  seal  of  salvation.  And 
nurses  and  physicians,  and  the  laity  at  large,  are 
authorized  to  administer  baptism  to  the  dying  infant, 
while  the  priest,  in  order  to  enforce  these  shocking 
popish  rites,  often  leaves  the  mother  suspended  be- 
tween life  and  death,  to  save  her  babe  from  the  fate 
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of  a  heretic  !  This  is  the  first  delusion  practised 
upon  an  individual,  as  it  is  also  the  death-blow  to 
^.he  first  principles  of  liberty. 

The  next  device  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  of  nations  is  auricular  confession. 
This  papal  injunction  is  so  called  because  the  priest 
alone,  without  any  authority  from  heaven  or  natu- 
ral right,  puts  forth  a  claim  to  know  all  the  secrets 
of  all  the  people.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  feat- 
ure of  the  Romish  church  to  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  and  plainly  proves  it  to  be  a  mere  political 
corporation  to  advance  its  power.  This  invasion  of 
the  primordial  rights  of  man,  and  his  responsibility 
to  God  only,  is  an  alarming  violation  of  human 
agency,  as  a  free  citizen,and  the  safety  of  the  states. 
It  is  putting  the  people  and  their  rulers  under  the 
priesthood.  This  confers  an  omnipresent  espionage, 
by  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  can  gain  the  secrets 
and  control  the  votes  of  every  Papist  elector,  and 
becomes  a  priestly  political  power  over  the  millions 
of  his  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  secret  power  of  the  confessional  has  enabled 
the  priesthood,  wherever  it  has  prevailed,  to  extort 
legacies  from  wealthy  individuals,  to  dictate  wills, 
to  subsidize  the  wealth  of  provinces,  as  well  as  to 
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govem  magistrates  and  monarchs  ;  and  is  the  means 
by  which  that  ambitious  hierarchy  has  always  ruled 
the  countries  and  states  in  which  it  got  a  foothold. 
The  dogmas  for  self-examination  in  the  Book  of 
Devotion,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  the  United  States,  and  in  use  all  over 
our  land,  are  enough  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  liberty 
God  ever  gave  to  the  mind  of  man. 

The  power  of  the  confessional,  too,  over  morals, 
is  incredible  and  astounding.  The  **  Christian's 
Guide  to  Heaven,'*  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
Arohbishop  Kendrick,  of  Baltimore,  is  so  vile,  so 
shocking  an  outrage  upon  decency  and  morals,  that 
none  other  than  a  Romish  Jesuit  could  conceive  it ; 
and  even  the  men  who  print  and  circulate  it  have 
desired  its  suppression.  This  book  says :  **  If  you 
have  anything  upon  your  conscience  which  you  have 
a  particular  difficulty  in  confessing,  cease  not,  with 
prayers  and  tears,  to  importune  your  heavenly  Father 
to  assist  you  in  this  regard,  until  He  gives  you  grace 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Let  your  confession  be 
entire  as  to  the  number  of  your  sins,  and  such  circum- 
stances as  quite  change  the  nature  of  your  sins,  or 
notoriously  aggravate  them."  The  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  on  Confession,  commands  the 
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most  secret  kind  of  **  mortal  sins  '*  to  be  confessed, 
as  indispensable  to  forgiveness.  Can  Americans 
need  more  than  this  to  open  their  eyes,  and  see  the 
ruin  of  the  heart,  the  ruin  of  conscience,  the  ruin 
of  female  virtue  and  modesty ;  the  ruin  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  family,  by  invading  its  privacies,  and 
creating,  whenever  it  pleases,  discords ;  the  ruin 
of  liberty,  and  the  subjugation  and  final  ruin  of  the 
country  ?  Hence  we  see  how  that  hierarchy  has 
jesuitically  contrived  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
people,  to  know  their  thoughts,  feelings,  acts,  inten 
tions,  and  desires. 

One  question,  among  others  in  their  odious  books 
asks  a  woman  if  she  loves  any  of  the  priests.  Ho^ 
does  she  answer  her  good  confessor  ?  Tell  Amerl 
cans,  ye  holy  fathers !  In  the  fourteenth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  written  in  the  decree 
of  penance  thus :  "  It  is  plain  the  priest  cannot 
sustain  the  office  of  judge  if  the  cause  be  unknown 
to  them,  nor  inflict  equitable  punishments  if  the  sins 
are  only  confessed  in  general,  and  not  minutely  and 
individually  described.  Those  who  do  otherwise, 
and  knowingly  conceal  any  sins,  present  nothing  to 
the  divine  goodness  to  be  forgiven  by  the  priest.** 
Again,  the  sixth  canon  is  as  follows :  **  Whoever 
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shall  deny  the  sacramental  confession  was  instituted 
by  the  divine  command,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  or  shall  afi&rm  that  the  practice  of  con- 
fessing to  the  priest  alone,  as  it  has  ever  been 
observed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to  the 
institution  and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  human 
invention,  — let  him  be  accursed/* 

Now,  Americans,  what  is  this  but  putting  the 
priest,  as  judge,  in  God's  place  ?  It  is  forcing  a 
man  or  woman  to  unveil  the  inmost  secrets  to  a 
mere  creature,  which  act  of  confession  belongs  and 
is  due  to  God  alone.  Here,  in  our  beloved  country, 
there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  priestly  confess- 
ors to-day,  into  whose  ears  are  poured  the  entire 
secrets  of  the  wife,  and  sister,  and  daughter,  who 
have  breathed,  not  only  their  words  and  actions, 
but  the  very  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires,  when 
alone,  to  the  celibate  confessor ! ! !  Blush,  hus- 
bands, brothers  !  Be  amazed  at  this  extorted  con- 
fession and  intrusion  into  your  family  privacies  and 
secrets,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  and  which  not 
even  a  Gabriel,  much  less  mortal  authority,  has  a 
right  to  assume  or  exercise  !  Do  wo  wonder,  are 
we  startled,  at  the  depth  of  depravity  which  flows 
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like  a  polluted  stream  out  of  the  confessional? 
Here,  too,  into  the  ear  of  this  same  confessor,  are 
poured  the  secrets  of  all  the  villains  connected  with 
that  church,  who  have  incited  mobs,  stolen  their 
neighbors'  goods,  oppressed  the  poor,  cheated  and 
lied  at  the  ballot-box ;  and  then  to  return,  the 
very  next  day,  to  act  over  again  the  same  guilty 
practices,  because,  the  priest  having  given  absolu- 
tion, the  white-washed  culprits  can  take  a  fresh 
start  on  the  march  to  crime  until  the  **bag  of 
sins  **  is  filled  again,  for  the  priest  in  the  confes- 
sional to  cast  into  the  reservoir  of  oblivion,  and, 
by  absolution,  give  another  new  start.  And  so,  in 
alternate  repetition,  the  confessional,  by  the  united 
action  of  the  priest  and  the  guilty  culprit,  aids  the 
police,  multiplies  subjects  in  courts  of  justice,  the 
penitentiary,  and  prisons,  and,  like  Othello,  does 
the  state  some  service. 

In  all  the  devices  of  human  ingenuity,  none  has 
ever  been  found  so  efiective,  on  this  earth,  to  ad- 
vance the  crafty  schemes  of  a  potentate,  and  to 
entrap  and  fasten  the  will,  and  control  the  interests, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  mankind,  as  this  master- 
piece of  Satan,  the  invention  of  the  confessional. 
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But;  however  dangerous  the  confessional  is,  it  is 
only  one  part  of  the  machinery  employed  by  the 
political  corporation  of  Rome  in  effecting  its  designs 
to  bring  the  world  to  its  feet. 
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The  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
another.  When,  in  1460,  the  art  of  printing, 
through  the  genius  of  Faust,  was  invented,  it  was 
like  an  angel  of  light  suddenly  bursting  through 
the  mists  of  darkness  which  had  so  long  covered 
the  earth.  The  first  fruit  of  this  sublime  invention 
was  the  printing  of  the  Bible.  This  immediately 
awakened  the  alarm  of  the  papal  hierarchy ;  for  it 
was  a  sign  of  a  successful  invasion  upon  the  fort- 
ress of  imposture,  more  mighty  and  portentous 
than  the  attack  of  all  the  irresistible  hordes  of 
Attila  upon  the  city  of  Rome.  A  struggle  at  once 
commenced  with  this  light  of  genius  and  liberty 
against  despotism  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  apocalyptical  despot,  in  league  with 
the  other  despots  of  Europe,  has  shown  his  deter- 
mined antipathy  to  the  freedonr  -^f  the  press. 

Milton   represents  Satan  in  his  passage  over 
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chaos,  looking  toward  paradise,  and  sp3dng  the  sun 
in  his  "  meridian  tower,"  and  makes  him  exclaim. 


"To  thee, 
0  sun !  but  with  bo  friendly  yoice,  I  call, 
To  te!l  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams." 

With  the  same  instinctive  aversion  and  irrecon- 
cilable hatred,  this  hierarch  of  Rome  exclaims 
rgainst  the  press  ;  and  whenever  he  has  occasion, 
and  revolutionary  symptoms  appear,  he  thunders 
from  the  Vatican  his  bulls.  In  this  act,  he  only 
imitates  his  inexorable  predecessors,  and  carries 
out  the  decrees  of  Romish  councils. 

We  will  here  present  the  canons  upon  which  the 
decrees  against  the  press  are  based. 

The  great  Council  of  Lateran,  held  at  Rome 
A.  D.  1515,  under  Leo  X.,  session  tenth,  enacted 
thus  :  **  We  ordain  and  decree  that  no  person  shall 
presume  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  book  or 
other  writing  whatsoever,  either  in  our  city  [Rome] 
or  in  any  other  city,  unless  it  shall  first  have  been 
carefully  examined,  if  in  this  city,  by  our  vicar 
and  the  masters  of  the  holy  palace,  or,  if  in  other 
cities  and  dioceses,  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy, 
with  the  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  for  the  dio- 
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cese  in  which  the  impression  is  about  to  be  made  ; 
and  unless,  also,  it  shall  have  received,  under 
our  hands,  their  written  approval,  given  without 
price  and  without  delay.  Whosoever  shall  ever 
presume  to  do  otherwise,  beside  the  loss  of  the 
books,  which  shall  be  publicly  burned,  shall  be 
bound  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication.*' 
And,  in  another  part  of  this  decree,  they  further 
say,  "that  the  transgressing  printer  was  to  pay 
two  hundred  ducats,  to  help  to  build  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  at  Rome,"  and  "to  be  suspended  for  a 
year  from  his  trade,*'  &c. 

The  Council  of  Trent  affirmed  this  decretal,  and 
enacted.  Rule  1st :  **  All  books  condemned  by  the 
supreme  pontiffs  or  geneiai  councils  before  the 
year  1515,  and  not  comprised  in  th<  present  index, 
are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as  condemned." 
The  creed,  as  adopted  by  every  Roman  Catholic, 
requires  all  **  to  receive  undoubtedly  all  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared,  by  the  sacred 
canons  and  general  councils,  and  particuLi'  by 
the  holy  Council  of  Trent." 

Here,  then,  is  the  destruction  of  all  liberty  to 
print,  read,  or  think,  enforced  and  sealed  by  that 
council.     **  Concerning  the   index  of  books,  the 
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most  holy  council,  in  its  second  session,  under  our 
most  holy  lord,  Pius  IV.,  intrusted  it  to  certain 
select  fathers  to  consider  what  was  needful  to  be 
done  in  case  of  divers  censures,  and  books  either 
suspected  or  pernicious,  and  then  report  to  the  holy 
council ;  and,  having  heard  now  that  their  labors 
are  completed,  but  yet  seeing,  on  account  of  the 
variety  and  number  of  said  books,  the  council  can- 
not minutely  judge  in  the  case,  therefore  it  is 
decreed  that  whatever  is  determined  by  them  shall 
be  laid  before  the  most  holy  Pope  of  Rome,  so  that 
it  may  be  completed  and  published  according  to 
his  judgment  and  authority." 

This  is  the  authority  or  decree  in  council  to 
sanction  the  act  of  the  Pope  and  the  committee. 
So  ^he  "  committee  on  the  index  "  went  to  work 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  "  prohibited  books."  It  is  a 
very  large  volume,  and  the  book  can  be  had  but  in 
few  of  the  libraries  of  America.  In  this  book,  ten 
"  rules  "  are  added,  which  the  Pope  approved  and 
the  church  receives.  Every  succeeding  Pope,  to 
Pius  IX.,  has  ratified  it.  The  second  of  these 
rules  will  show  something  of  this  tyrann}  :  **  The 
books  of  heresiarchs,  whether  year  above  men- 
tioned, or  those  who  have  been  or  are  heads  or 
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leaders  of  heretics,  as  Luther,  Zwin^^le,  Calvin, 
Balthaser,  Pacimontanus,  Luenchfeld,  and  other 
similar  ones,  are  altogether  forbidden,  whatever  be 
their  names,  titles,  or  subjects." 

The  fourth  rule  is  this  :  *'  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
manifest  from  experience  that,  if  the  Holy  Bible, 
translated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  be  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of  men  will 
cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it,  it  is  on 
this  point  referred  to  the  judgment  of  bishops  and 
inquisitors,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  priest 
or  confessor  y  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  by  Catholic  author^,  to  those  whose 
faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented, 
not  injured,  by  it ;  and  this  permission  they  must 
have  in  writing ;  but,  if  any  one  shall  have  the 
presumption  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such 
written  permission,  he  shall  not  receive  absolution 
until  he  have  first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the 
ordinary.  Booksellers,  however,  who  shall  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
or  any  person  not  having  such  permission,  shall 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bishop  to  some  pious  use,  and  be  subjected  by 
the  bishop  to  such  other  penalties  as  the  bishop 
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shall  judge  proper,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ofifence.  But  regulars  shall  never  read  nor  pur- 
chase such  Bibles  without  license  from  their  supe- 


riors. 
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The  j&fth  rule  allows  **  books  of  heretics,  contain- 
ing but  little  of  their  own,  to  be  used  by  Catholics, 
after  having  been  corrected  hy  their  divines" 

The  sixth  rule  says :  "  Books  of  controversy  be- 
tween Catholics  and  heretics  of  the  present  time, 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  not  to  be  indiscrim- 
inately allowed,  but  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue."       ^ 

The  tenth  rule  is  thus :  *^  In  the  printing  of 
books,  or  rather  the  writings,  the  rules  shall  be 
observed  which  were  ordained  in  the  tenth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.  There- 
fore, if  any  book  is  to  be  printed  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  it  shall  be  first  examined  by  the  Pope's 
vicar,  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  or 
other  persons  chosen  by  our  most  holy  father  for 
that  purpose.  In  other  places,  any  book  or  manu- 
script intended  to  be  printed  shall  be  referred  to 
the  bishop,  or  some  skilful  person  whom  he  shall 
nominate,  and  the  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity 
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of  the  city  or  diocese  in  which  the  impression  is 
executed,** 

*'  Moreover,  in  every  city  and  diocese,  the  house 
or  place  where  the  art  of  printing  is  exercised,  and 
also  shops  of  booksellers,  shall  be  frequently  visited 
by  persons  deputed  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar,  con- 
jointly with  the  inquisitors,  so  that  nothing  that  is 
prohibited  may  be  kept  or  sold.** 

"  If  any  persons  shall  import  foreign  books  into 
the  city,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  renounce  them  to 
the  deputies.  Heirs,  or  executors,  shall  make  no 
use  of  the  books  of  the  deceased,  nor  in  any 
way  transfer  them  to  others,  until  a  catalogue 
is  presented  to  the  deputies,  and  obtained  their 
license,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  books." 

**  Finally,  it  is  enjoined  on  all  the  faithful,  that 
no  one  keep  or  pretend  to  read  any  books  contrary 
to  these  rules,  ot  the  prohibited  index."  **  But,  if 
any  one  shall  keep  or  read  the  works  of  a  heretic, 
he  shall  instantly  incur  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  those  who  keep  works  interdicted  on 
another  account,  beside  the  mortal  sin  committed, 
shall  be  severely  punished  at  the  will  of  the 
bishops." 

Thus  are  the  consciences,  the  intellects,  tram- 
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melled,  and  the  access  to  knowledge  shut  out  from 
the  sight  of  Americans,  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Romish  church.  Think  of  this,  0,  my  country- 
men, think,  and  protect  your  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children ! 

What  says  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Council  of 
Trent,  on  the  mere  edition  of  God's  Holy  Word  ? 
Why,  plainly  this  :  **  That  considering  no  small 
advantage  may  accrue  to  the  Church  of  God,  of  all 
the  Latin  editions  in  circulation,  some  one  should 
be  regarded  as  authentic,  doth  ordain  and  declare, 
that  the  same  old  and  vulgate  edition^  which  ha3 
been  approved  by  its  use  in  the  church  for  ages, 
shall  be  held  authentic  in  lectures,  senr  ^ns,  expo-* 
sitions,  and  disputations,  and  that  no  one  shall  dare 
or  presume  to  reject  it,  under  any  pretence  whatever," 
And  further,  **  That  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
no  one,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dare 
to  wrest  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of 
them,  contrary  to  that  which  hath  been  held,  and 
still  is  held,  by  Holy  Mother  Church,  whose  right 
it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Word,  or  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  fathers,  even  though  such  consent 
ha3  m^vt^r  been  published." 
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Now,  Americans,  do  not  forget  to  note  this 
solemn  fact,  that  what  this  Romish  system  styles 
the  **vulgate,"  or  **old  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,"  is  filled  with  interpolations,  additions,  and 
subtractions,  and  the  falsehoods  of  the  Apocrypha, 
and  treats  with  entire  contempt  the  original  Greek 
language  of  that  blessed  book,  which  alone  is  able 
to  make  us  *<  wi^e  unto  salvation/' 

This  Koman  policy  forces  upon  its  church  a 
spurious  Bible,  and  <^dains  it  a  standard  opposed 
to  God's  Word,  and  makes  it  also  exclusive,  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  owdl  accursed  purposes.  It 
forbids  men  and  women  to  think  for  themselves. 
You  will  further  find,  on  the  thirtieth  page  of  their 
index  of  "  prohibited  books,*'  that  they  actually 
forbid  the  reading  of  any  Bible  in  any  translation 
Not  merely  the  Protestant,  but  the  Roman  Bible, 
and  this  only  under  the  sanction  of  their  church, 
thus :  <'  Biblia  Vulgari  quocunque  Idiomate  con- 
script a,*  which  means,  the  Bible,  in  whatever 
idiom  written,  is  prohibited. 

18 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Now,  let  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  in  the  United 
States,  to-day,  rise  up,  if  they  dare,  and  deny  that 
the  decrees  and  rules  which  we  quote  here  from 
their  councils  and  papal  authorities  are  not  true  ; 
are  not  rigidly  enforced  by  them  upon  every  sub- 
ject of  their  priestly  influence  !  Let  any  lover  of 
his  country  deny  that  this  power  tramples  liberty 
in  the  dust!  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  ency- 
clical letter  addressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  world, 
August  5th,  1832,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
wrote  thus : 

"  Towards  this  point  tends  the  most  vile,  detest- 
able, and  never  to  be  sufficiently  execrated  liberty  of 
booksellers,  namely,  of  publishing  writings  of  what- 
ever kind  they  please  ;  a  liberty  which  some  persons 
dare  with  such  violence  of  language  to  denounce  and 
promote.''  ^^  The  Apostles,''  he  continues,  ^^ pub- 
licly burned  a  vast  quantity  of  books."  **  This 
matter  occupied,''  says  he,  **  the  attention  of  the 
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fathers,  who  applied  a  remedy  to  so  great  an  evil  by 
publishing  a  salutary  decree  for  compiling  an  index 
of  books  in  which  improper  doctrines  were  contained. 
We  must  exterminate  the  deadly  mischief  of  so  many 
books  ;  for  the  matter  of  guilty  error  will  never  be 
effectually  removed  unless  the  guilty  elements  of 
depravity  be  consumed  in  the  flames. "  *  *  The  Holy 
See  has  striven  throughout  all  agis  to  condemn  sus- 
pected and  noxious  books,  and  wrest  them  out  of 
men's  hands.  It  is  clear  how  false,  and  rash,  and 
fruitful  of  enormous  evil  to  the  Apostolic  See,  is  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  not  only  reject  the  censorship 
of  books  as  too  severe  and  burdensome,  but  proceed 
to  that  length  of  wickedness  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
contrary  to  equal  justice,  and  dare  to  deny  to  the 
church  the  right  of  enacting  and  employing  it.'* 

It  needs  no  telescope,  Americans,  to  discover 
now  why  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  successor  of 
Gregory,  has  had  his  foreign  hierarchy  at  work,  to 
get  the  Bible  out  of  your  public  and  free  schools, 
and  to  expunge  passages  from  school-books,  which 
treat  of  the  Reformation,  and  rights  of  men  to  be 
free  to  worship  God  as  they  choose.  It  is  no  won- 
der, now,  why  they  dare  to  commit  the  blasphemy, 
and  insult  the  Christian  community,  in  publicly 
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burning  the  Biblo  in  New  York,  and  other  places 
in  our  country. 

The  right  to  worship  God,  Americans  contend, 
none  can  take  away,  unless  it  interferes  or  involves 
the  rights  of  other  men.  This  religious  right  is 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution  as  a  civil  right,  which 
it  neither  gave  nor  can  take  away.  The  constita- 
tion  protects  this  right  of  free  worship ;  and  de- 
clares, in  direct  terms,  that,  *'  when  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destractive  of  these  ends,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  dter  and  abolish  ii^'  It 
asserts  the  necessity  of  revolution,  if  these  rights 
•are  undermined.  The  tyranny  of  forcing  men  to 
accept,  without  choice,  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  the 
Romish  church,  submitting  to  ihe  tyranny  of  the 
confessional,  making  a  Bomish  priest  the  judge  and 
lord  of  conscience,  is  an  invasion  npon  the  just 
political  exercise  of  American  men.  The  Eomish 
catechism  says,  that  **  the  priests  hold  the  place, 
the  power,  and  authority,  of  GK)d  on  earth." 
The  practical  effect  of  the  confessional  is  to  put 
all  men  who  confess  to  them  in  their  power,  and 
at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  danger  to  American 
liberty.     Out  of  tiiie  Eomish  church,  they  teach, 
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there  is  no  salvation.  In  it,  remember,  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  no  liberty. 

Jesuitism,  says  Do  Pradt,  embarrasses  itself  very 
little  about  means, —  scruples  are  trifles.  TIiu  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  laws  with  all  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  broad  seal  is  set  by  this 
last  great  council,  and  over  the  whole  earth  every 
Romanist  is  under  the  following  obligation :  **  I 
also  profess,  and  undoubtedly  receive,  all  other 
things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared,  by  the 
sacred  canons,  the  general  councils,  and  particu- 
larly the  holy  Council  of  Trent."  The  hierarchy 
impose  on  the  civil  power,  by  this  oath,  to  punish 
heretic? ;  to  exterminate  them,  in  order  to  give 
their  lands  to  Catholics  ;  while,  in  return,  great 
indulgences  are  given  to  their  persecutors. 

Baptism,  by  their  catechism  and  theology,  makes 
subjects  of  the  church  ;  and,  being  so,  the  church 
has  ordained  means  to  punish  them. 

No  Protestant  in  our  land  would  dare  to  refuse 
his  son  or  daughter  the  right  to  unite  with  Papists, 
although  they  knew  it  would  shut  the  Bible  from 
their  sight,  make  the  pardon  of  the  priest  their 
means  of  salvation,  require  them  to  confess  their 
inmost  secret  sins  to  wicked  men,  and  send  them 
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into  **  voluntary  slavery  "  of  the  most  abject  and 
degraded  character.  Why?  Because  the  system 
is  beguiled  under  the  name  of  religion.  And  it  is 
an  invasion  on  Protestant  liberty,  on  our  constitu- 
tional republican  rights,  to  abridge  personal  choice. 

The  political  system  of  Rome  is  subject  here, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  to  the  .Roman  head  of 
the  church,  whom  the  foreign  hierarchy  are  sworn 
to  support  and  obey  by  the  most  solemn  oath,  in 
things  temporal  and  spiritual.  They  arc  even 
bound  to  put  to  death,  when  ordered,  any  heretic 
in  a  Catholic  family,  and  deny  them  the  right  to 
lie  down  in  the  same  family  grave-yard. 

History,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  present 
day,  is  full  of  these  facts.  De  Pradt  says  :  **  Cath- 
olicism is  not  organized  like  other  worships.  The 
latter  have  no  common  centre  ;  no  exclusive  source 
from  whence  flows  power  in  every  religious  society. 
They  have  no  Rome,  nor  precedents  of  Rome,  nor 
pretensions  of  Rome.  The  exaltation  or  depression 
of  these  worships  is  of  no  importance  in  the  political 
order  of  states.  It  is  not  so  with  Rome  ;  everything 
in  Catholicism  tends  to  Rome.  The  Pope  is  chief 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  followers. 
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Catholicism  cannot  have  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  priests.  The  idolatrous  worship  of  that 
church  and  its  priests  is  spread  everywhere.  The 
Irish  priests  in  America  are  more  obsequious  to 
Kome  than  the  German  or  French  priests,  who  are 
placed  nearest  to  her.  Reverence  is  increased  with 
distance.  Rome,  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  a  colos- 
sus. The  Pope  counts  more  subjects  than  a  sover- 
eign ;  more  even  than  many  sovereigns  together. 
These  have  subjects  only  on  THEIR  own  territory. 
The  Pope  counts  SUBJECTS  on  the  territory  op 
ALL  sovereigns.  Thcse  command  only  the  exterior. 
The  Pope  penetrates  deeper.  He  commands  the  inte- 
rior. The  seat  of  his  empire  is  placed  in  the  con- 
science itself.  If  the  whole  world  were  Roman 
Catholics,  then  the  Pope  would  command  the 
world.  What  a  power  !  What  would  it  leave  to 
others  ?  Li  a  word,  he  would  shake  the  world,  and 
shroud  it  in  midnight  darkness.  He  did  it,  for 
i  yes,  in  respect  to  Europe.  Not  to  know  hoio  to  fore- 
see, is  not  to  know  how  to  govern  or  judge  the  world. '  * 

The  writer  who  gave  this  graphic  description  of 
the  political  system  of  Popery  was  an  Abbe  of  the 
Pope,  and  knew  the  exact  meaning  of  all  he  said. 

If  ever  Rome  has  the  power  in  this  country, 
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which  she  is  striving,  by  the  aid  of  all  Catholic 
Europe,  and  certain  blind,  selfish  American  politi- 
cians, to  attain,  the  treasonable  war  will  be  waged 
under  the  name  of  religion.  Rome  knows  her  polit- 
ical men,  and  her  zealous  agents  in  the  United 
States,  almost  to  a  unit ;  and  she  knows  her  re- 
sources, also,  to  a  dollar.  She  waits  only  for 
strength  to  her  increasing  resources,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  her  numbers,  for  her  successful  aggres- 
sion on  the  ballot-box,  and  her  acquisition  of  the 
civil  power.  When  ripe,  eventually,  and  in  suc- 
cessful domination,  she  will  confiscate  our  lands. 
She  will  pay  her  devoted  political  aspirants,  as  the 
price  of  their  treason,  in  papal  votes.  She  will 
enlist  the  zealous  devotion  of  all  the  Catholic  Irish, 
and  priest-ridden  foreign  Papists,  through  the 
dangerous  and  unlimited  power  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion in  the  confessional,  and  the  dispensation  of 
indulgences  by  the  Pope.  ^ 

The  bull  is  published,  and  is  irrepealable,  in 
America,  to-day,  in  which  **  the  great  hunter  of 
men'*  raves  through  the  earth,  and  lays  his  curse 
and  his  claim  on  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  man,  not  even  leaving  a  grave  for  a  heretic. 
He  claims  jurisdiction  over  armies,  navies,  seas, 
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lands,  treasures,  coasts,  &c.  The  Pope  could 
order  the  extermination,  by  a  crusade,  of  heretics 
within  any  province  under  his  undisputed  control. 
What  hinders  him  but  the  iron  will  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  from  putting  in  operation  the 
persecuting  principle  inherent  in  the  very  system 
of  Popery? 

Has  not  the  Pope  palsied  and  ruined  every  coun- 
try where  his  power  could  be  felt?  Look  at  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Italy, — Lombardy,  Florence, 
Tuscany,  Genoa,  Naples, —  so  flourishing,  once,  in 
maritime  prosperity,  and  all  the  arts  of  genius ! 
Look  at  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  Mexico, 
the  states  of  South  America ! 

Why  that  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  of  Piedmont?  Why  that  bloody  triumph 
of  the  Vatican  over  the  martyred  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses?  Why  has  this  spirit  of  persecution 
extinguished  every  rising  effort  for  liberty,  trod- 
den crowns  in  the  dust,  and  drenched  Europe  and 
the  earth  in  blood  ?  If  the  Pope,  at  any  time, 
relaxed  his  grasp  of  empires,  and  his  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,—  if,  at  any  time,  the  fires  at  the 
stake  have  been  put  out,  and  the  groans  of  slaugh- 
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tered  victims  have  ceased  to  fall  on  the  ear, —  to 
what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  but  to  the  want  of  unre- 
strained power,  and  the  energies  of  some  Luther, 
some  Elector  of  Saxony,  some  conquering  arm  of 
Marlborough,  Charles  XII.,  or  a  Napoleon?  Did 
the  Pope  attempt  to  tread  on  the  liberties  of  Venice 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  he  a  lamb  to- 
day ?  If  he  spared  not  Venice  then,  why  does  he 
spare  the  United  States  to-day  ?  For  this  simple 
reason,  the  want  of  strength  and  a  majority.  For 
it  is  the  boast  of  the  hierarchy,  that  its  principles 
and  character  never  change. 

Du  Pin,  the  papal  historian,  furnishes  the  most 
striking  picture  of  the  Papacy  in  the  seventeenth 
century  : 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERDICT  OF  VENICE,  FULMI- 
NATED BY  POPE  PAUL  V.*= 

*'  The  diiFerence  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  with  Paul  V. 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  not  only  by  reason  on 
the  subject  of  the  dispute,  but  also  much  more  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  questions  which  were  agitated  on 
occasion  of  that  difference,  by  the  most  able  divines  and 
lawyers  of  that  time.  The  Senate  of  Venice  made  two  de- 
crees in  the  beginning  of  that  century ;  by  the  first  of  which 

♦  From  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  viii.  Book  ii.  Chap.  1. 
Century  17th. 
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it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  build  hospitals 
or  monasteries,  or  to  establish  new  convents  or  societies,  in 
the  state  of  Venice,  without  the  permission  of  the  senate. 
By  the  other,  which  was  made  the  26th  of  March,  1605,  a 
law  made  in  1536  was  renewed,  confirmed,  and  extended 
over  all  parts  of  the  state,  forbidding  all  the  subjects  of  the 
republic  to  sell,  alienate,  or  dispose  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, of  immovable  goods  in  perpetuity,  in  favor  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  upon 
condition,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  legacies  of  immovable 
goods  were  bequeathed,  those  goods  should  be  sold  within 
two  years  after,  and  the  purchase  given  to  discharge  those 
legacies.  There  happened  at  the  same  time  two  criminal 
afiairs,  which  concerned  the  ecclesiastics.  Scipioii  Sarra- 
sin,  canon  of  Vicenza,  .who  had  taken  ofi"  the  seal  of  the 
magistrates,  affixed  to  the  Episcopal  chancery,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chancellor,  the  see  being  vacant,  was  seized  by 
the  senate,  and  put  into  prison,  for  having  insulted  one  of 
his  kinswomen,  whom  he  intended  to  debauch;  and  some 
time  after,  Count  Baldolin  Valde-marino.  Abbot  Feveza, 
being  accused  of  many  enormous  crimes,  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  senate.  The  Pope,  Paul  V.,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  decrees  and  enterprises  against  the  clergy 
encroached  upon  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  complained  of 
them  to  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  and  demanded  of  the 
senate,  by  his  nuncio,  that  the  decrees  should  be  revoked 
immediately,  and  the  ecclesiastics  imprisoned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  nuncio, 
to  be  tried  by  ecclesiastical  judges ;  threatening  to  interdict 
the  republic,  if  he  was  not  obeyed  immediately.  The  senate 
answered,  the  1st  of  December,  1605,  that  they  could  not 
release  prisoners  accused  of  crime  which  belong  to  the 
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recognizance  of  the  secular  judges,  nor  revoke  the  laws 
which  they  had  a  right  to  make,  and  which  they  believed 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  Pope,  having  re- 
ceived this  answer  by  letters  from  his  nuncio,  and  by  word 
of  mouth  from  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  despatched  on  the 
10th  of  December  two  briefs ;  the  one  addressed  to  Marin 
Grimani,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  the  other  to  the  republic,  by 
way  of  monitory,  exhorting  the  state  to  revoke  their  de- 
crees, which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  canons,  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  declaring  that  they 
who  made  these  laws,  or  caused  them  to  be  executed,  had 
incurred  ecclesiastical  censures,  from  which  they  could  not 
be  freed  but  by  revoking  those  statutes,  and  reestablishing 
affairs  in  their  former  state.  He  commanded  them,  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  latm  Senteniice,  to  revoke 
them,  which,  if  they  refused,  he  protested  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  put  in  execution  the  penalties  annexed  to  such 
offences,  without  any  other  citation ;  being  not  willing  that 
God  should  call  him  to  account  one  day  for  having  thus 
failed  in  his  duty,  and  not  being  able  to  dissemble,  when  he 
saw  the  authority  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See  infringed,  the 
ecclesiastical  immunities  trampled  under  foot,  the  canons 
and  holy  decrees  neglected,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  church  subverted." 

The  Pope  sent  these  briefs  to  his  nuncio  at  Venice,  with 
orders  "to  present  and  publish  them;  and  acquainted  the 
cardinals,  in  a  consistory  held  the  12th  of  that  month,  with 
the  subject  of  complaint  he  had  against  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  with  what  he  had  done  thereupon.  Neverthe- 
less, the  republic  appointed  Leonardo  Donate,  procurator  of 
St.  Mark,  to  go  express,  and  treat  of  this  affair  in  the 
quality  of  ambassador  at  Rome.  The  nuncio,  not  having 
received  those  briefs  till  the  day  after  Donate  had  been 
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chosen  ambassador,  thought  he  ought  to  put  off  the  publica- 
tion of  them,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope,  who  ordered  him  to 
present  them.  The  nuncio  received  this  order  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  presented,  the  day  following,  the  briefs  to  the 
counsellors  assembled  to  assist  at  a  solemn  mass,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  was  extremely  ill,  and 
died  the  day  following.  His  death  was  the  reason  why  the 
briefs  were  not  opened,  the  senate  having  ordered  that  no 
affair  should  be  transacted,  but  that  of  the  election  of  a  doge. 
The  Pope,  on  his  side,  wrote  to  the  nuncio  to  protest  to  the 
senate  that  they  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  new  election, 
because  it  would  be  null,  as  made  by  excommunicated  per- 
sons. The  nuncio  pressingly  demanded  audience  to  make 
this  declaration ;  but  the  senate  would  not  give  it  him,  it 
being  not  customary  to  receive  any  memorials  from  the 
ministers  of  foreign  princes  during  the  interregnum,  but 
compliments  of  condolence.  The  electors  were  not  a  long 
time  in  choosing  a  new  doge.  The  10th  of  January,  1606, 
Leonardo  Donate  was  advanced  to  that  high  dignity.  All 
the  ambassadors  went  immediately,  according  to  custom,  to 
visit  the  new  doge,  and  pay  him  their  compliments.  But 
the  nuncio  would  not  visit  him.  The  doge  did  not  omit 
writing  to  the  Pope,  according  to  custom,  to  notify  his  elec- 
tion to  him ;  and  the  Pope  received  his  letter.  The  first 
affair  which  was  transacted  at  Venice,  after  the  election  of 
the  doge,  was  the  difference  of  the  republic  with  the  Pope. 
It  began  with  nominating  the  Chevalier  Duodo  in  the  place 
of  Leonardo  Donate  (who  was  elected  doge),  ambassador  at 
Rome.  After  this  the  briefs  were  opened ;  and  when  the 
senate  saw  what  they  contained,  before  they  returned  an 
•answer  to  the  Pope  they  determined  to  have  the  advice  of 
some  divines  and  lawyers.  The  lawyers  whom  they  princi- 
pally considered  were  Erasmus  Gratian,  of  Udina,  and  Mark 
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Antonio  Pellegrin,  of  Padua;  and  the  famous  Fra-Paolo 
Sarpi,  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  was  appointed  the  divine 
of  the  republic.  It  was  also  resolved  not  only  to  consult 
the  doctors  of  the  university  of  Padua  and  of  Venice,  but 
also  the  most  able  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Europe,  who  sent 
them  their  opinions,  with  the  laws  of  the  other  kingdoms 
and  churches  of  Christendom,  which  had  any  relation  to  the 
affair  in  question.  Then  the  senate,  after  having  understood 
the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  returned  this  answer  to  the  Pope, 
the  28th  of  January  :  '  That  they  heard,  with  a  great  deal 
of  grief  and  astonishment,  by  letters  from  his  holiness,  that 
he  had  condemned  the  laws  of  the  republic  (observed  with 
success  for  many  ages,  and  with  which  his  predecessors  had 
found  no  fault),  as  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Apostolic  See ;  and  that  he  regarded  those  who  had  made 
them  (who  were  men  of  piety,  and  had  well  deserved  of  the 
see  of  Rome)  as  persons  who  broke  the  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities ;  that,  according  to  the  admonition  of  his  holiness, 
they  had  caused  to  be  examined  their  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  and  that  they  had  found  nothing  in  them  which  could 
not  be  ordained  by  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  prince,  or 
which  infringed  on  the  power  of  the  Pope ;  because  it  is 
certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  secular  prince  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  societies  which  are  founded  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  take  care  that  no  edifices  may  be  raised  which 
may  prejudice  the  public  safety,  when  there  are  in  a  state 
as  great  a  number  of  churches  and  places  of  devotion  as  is 
sufficient.  That  they  never  refused  giving  leave  to  build 
them ;  the  republic  even  contributing  thereto  very  liberally 
on  her  part.  That  the  law  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  the 
goods  of  the  laity  forever  in  favor  of  the  ecclesiastics  re- 
garding nothing  but  temporal  affairs,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
thatihthey  have  done  anything  by  that  against  the  canons. 
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That  if  the  Popes  had  power  to  forbid  the  ecclesiastics  to 
alienate  in  favor  of  secular  persons  the  goods  of  the  church 
without  her  consent,  it  might  be  lawful  for  princes  to  pro- 
hibit seculars  also  to  alienate  theirs  in  favor  of  the  eccle- 
siastics without  their  permission.  That  the  ecclesiastics  lose 
nothing  by  their  decrees,  because  they  receive  the  value  of 
the  immovable  goods  which  are  given  or  bequeathed  to 
them.  That  this  alienation,  weakening  the  state,  is  nbt  less 
prejudicial  in  spiritual  than  temporal  concernments.  That 
the  senate  cannot  believe  they  have  incurred  any  censure 
by  making  these  laws,  since  princes  have  by  a  divine  law, 
from  which  no  human  authority  can  derogate,  the  power  of 
making  laws  in  temporal  a£fairs.  That  the  admonitions  of 
his  holiness  have  no  efifect  but  in  matters  that  are  purely 
spiritual,  and  not  in  a  temporal  affair,  which  is  in  all  things 
separate,  and  wholly  exempt  from  the  pontifical  authority. 
That  the  senate  does  not  believe  his  holiness,  who  is  full  of 
piety  and  religion,  will  persevere,  without  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  in  his  menaces.  That  these  were  an  abridgment  of 
the  senate's  reasons,  which  their  extraordinary  ambassador 
would  give  him  to  understand  more  largely.' 

"  The  Pope,  having  received  this  answer  of  the  senate, 
declared  to  the  ambassador  that  he  could  not  relax  his 
severity  if  they  did  not  revoke  their  laws,  and  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  his  nuncio  the  prisoners.  He  complained  still 
more  of  another  decree  they  had  made  upon  the  emphytheo- 
ses,*  and  caused  his  complaints  to  be  delivered  by  his  nun- 
cio to  the  senate.  As  he  knew  they  would  give  him  no 
satisfaction  thereupon,  he  gave  orders  for  another  brief  to 
be  presented,  the  10th  of  December,  to  the  senate,  whereby 
he  required  that  the  two  prisoners  should  be  delivered  to 
his  nuncio,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.     The 

*  A  term  of  law  for  a  long  lease,  from  ten  to  a  hundred  years. 
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senate  answered  that  they  would  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  right  which  they  had  to  punish  th«  crimes  of  their  sub- 
jects, which  they  had  always  enjoyed  from  the  establish- 
ment of  their  state,  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs. 
The  extraordinary  ambassador  of  the  republic  came  to  Rome, 
and  represented  to  the  Pope  the  reasons  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  move  his  holiness.  He  caused 
a  monitory  to  be  drawn  up  against  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  having  communicated  it  to  the  cardinals  in  consistory, 
the  15th  of  April,  he  ordered  it  to  be  published  and  fixed 
up  in  the  public  places  at  Rome.  This  monitory  imported 
that  the  senate  of  Venice  being  not  willing  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  they  had  made  in  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  nor  to  deliver  their  prisonerb,  he  declared  these 
laws  to  be  null,  and  pronounced  the  doge  and  republic  of 
Venice  excommunicated,  if,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
days,  to  begin  from  the  day  of  the  publication,  they  did  not 
revoke,  break,  and  annul,  the  aforesaid  laws,  and  actually 
deliver  the  canon  and  the  abbot  into  the  hands  of  his  nuncio. 
That  till  such  time  as  they  should  pay  obedience  to  this 
order,  he  forbade  them  to  bury  in  consecrated  ground  those 
who  happened  to  die ;  and  that  if,  within  three  days  after 
the  twenty-four  were  expired,  they  did  not  comply,  he  laid 
the  whole  state  under  an  interdict ;  and  forbade  all  masses 
and  divine  offices  to  be  celebrated,  except  in  such  cases  and 
places  as  were  privileged  by  common  law.  And  that  he 
deprived  the  doge  and  senate  of  all  the  goods  which  they 
possessed  in  the  Roman  church,  or  in  other  churches,  and 
of  all  the  privileges  or  indultos  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  holy  see,  and  especially  from  those  which  they 
had  to  proceed  against  clerks  in  certain  cases.  The  moni- 
tory was  addressed  to  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops, 
their  vicar-generals,  and  to  all  the  clergy,  secular  and  regu- 
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lar,  having  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  state  of  the  republic 
of  Venice. 

''  The  senate,  being  informed  that  the  monitorial  bull  was 
published,  recalled  their  extraordinary  ambaasador,  forbade 
all  ecclesiastical  prelates  to  publish  or  set  up  the  bull  of 
the  Pope,  and  commanded  that  all  they  who  had  copies  of 
it  should  carry  them  to  the  magistrates  of  Venice.  The 
Pope,  on  his  side,  recalled  the  nuncio  who  was  at  Venice, 
and  dismissed  the  ordinary  ambassador  of  the  republic.  At 
the  same  time  the  chiefs  of  the  council  of  ten  sent  for  the 
superiors  of  monasteries,  and  of  the  other  churches  of  Venice, 
and  declared  the  intention  of  their  sovereign  to  be  that  they 
should  continue  to  perform  the  divine  offices,  and  that  no 
one  should  leave  the  ecclesiastic  state  without  leave,  assur- 
ing those  who  staid  of  protection ;  and  declaring  that  they 
who  departed  should  not  carry  with  them  any  of  the  goods 
and  ornaments  of  the  churches.  They  commanded  them, 
in  case  any  brief  was  sent  to  them  from  Rome,  or  order 
from  their  superiors,  to  send  it  to  the  magistrates  before 
they  read  it.  And  the  governors  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
state  were  enjoined  to  give  the  same  orders  in  the  places  of 
their  jurisdiction.  The  superiors  immediately  all  promised 
to  obey  the  orders  that  had  been  given  them,  and  to  perform 
divine  service  as  before.  A  council  was  held  upon  what 
was  proper  to  be  done  concerning  the  monitory  of  the  Pope. 
Some  gave  their  advice  to  appeal  from  it,  as  many  princes, 
and  the  republic  itself,  had  done  on  the  like  occasion.  But 
others  believed  there  was  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to 
this  remedy,  pretending  that  the  briefs  were  nolv^riously 
null  of  themselves.  This  opinion  was  followed,  and  nothing 
was  done,  but  a  mandate  made  in  the  name  of  the  doge, 
addressed  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  republic,  wherein  he 
declared  that,  having  received  advice  of  the  publication, 
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April  17th,  at  Rome  of  a  certain  brief  fulmiuieited  against 
him,  and  the  senate,  and  sovereignty  of  Venice,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  employ  his  cares  in  maintaining  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
prince.  That  he  protested  before  God  he  had  not  omitted 
any  means  of  informing  and  laying  before  the  Pope  the 
strong  and  convincing  reasons  of  the  republic.  But  that 
having  found  his  ears  closed,  and  seen  the  brief  he  had  pub- 
lished against  all  kind  of  reason  and  justice  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  fathers  and 
canons,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  secular  authority  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  sovereign  princes,  the  liberty  of  the 
state  and  the  public  repose,  and  to  the  great  scandal  and 
offence  of  the  whole  Christian  world ;  he  held  that  brief  to 
be  not  only  unjust,  but  also  null,  unlawfully  fulminated  in 
fact,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law,  and  that  he  would 
use  the  same  remedies  which  his  predecessors  and  other 
princes  have  used  against  the  Popes,  who  abused  the  au- 
thority which  God  had  given  them  to  edification,  and  passed 
the  bounds  of  their  power.  And  this  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  do,  forasmuch  as  he  was  certain  that  this  brief 
would  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light,  not  only  by  all  the 
subjects  of  the  republic,  but  also  by  the  whole  Christian 
world.  That  he  was  persuaded  they  would  continue,  as 
before,  to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  to  per- 
form the  divine  offices,  beirg  fiiily  resolved  to  persevere  in 
the  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith,  and  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  holy  Roman  church.  This  mandate,  dated  the 
6th  of  May,  1606,  was  immediately  published  and  set  up  at 
Venice,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  state. 

"  As  the  term  of  twenty-four  days  allowed  by  the  briefs 
approached,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  received  iparticular 
orders  from  the  Pope,  showed  plainly  that  they  were  in- 
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olined  to  observe  the  interdict,  and  would  at  least  abstain 
from  saying  of  mass,  they  were  commanded,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  to  give  an  express  declaration  of  the  measures  they 
designed  to  take.  They  acknowledged  tlien  that  they  could 
not  celebrate  mass  during  the  interdict,  and  that  if  the 
senate  obliged  vhem  to  do  it,  they  chose  rri,ther  to  retire  from 
Venice.  Upon  this  answer,  the  senate  resolved  to  send 
them  away,  and  appointed  the  grand  Vicar  of  the  Patriarch 
to  receive  the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  and  gave  them 
order  to  depart  immediately.  They  went  out  that  evening, 
carrying  each  of  them  a  consecrated  host  about  their  necks ; 
and  being  put  into  two  barks,  retired  to  Ferrara.  The 
Jesuits  in  the  convents  which  were  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
republic  departed  also.  As  it  was  manifest  that  the  Capu- 
chins, Theatins,  and  other  regulars,  after  the  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  resolved  to  observe  the  interdict,  the  senate 
published  a  decree,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  by  which  all 
those  who  refused  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices,  in  the 
accustomel  manner,  were  enjoined  to  retire  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  republic ;  upon  which  the  Capuchins  and 
Theatins  departed  also,  and  the  other  religions  were  placed 
in  the  government  of  their  churches.  The.  Capuchins  of  the 
territories  of  Bresca  and  Bergamo  stayed,  and  continued  to 
perform  divine  offices,  like  the  other  ecclesiastics,  secular 
and  regular,  of  the  republic. 

"  The  nuncios  of  the  Pope,  ^^ho  were  in  the  courts  of 
Catholic  princes  of  Euiope,  endeavored  to  exclude  from 
divine  servic  i  the  ambassadors  and  envoys  of  Venice ;  but 
their  attempts  were  fruitless.  They  continued  to  be  treated 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  were  admitted  to  prayers,  assem- 
blies, and  the  ecclesiastic  ceremonies,  as  heretofore,  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  ambassador  of  the 
republic  assisted  in  person  at  Vienna,  in  the  first  solemn 
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procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  ■whicL  vios  made  by  the 
Jesuits.  But  the  nuncio,  who  was  not  present  for  fear  of 
meeting  the  ambassador,  gave  out  such  menaces,  thc^t  the 
ambassador  did  not  think  fit  to  be  present  at  the  two  follow- 
ing one"  Though  the  interdict  was  not  observed  in  the 
Piates  of  Venice,  it  occasioned  tumults  and  seditions  in 
several  places,  which  the  senate,  having  attributed  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Jasuits,  made  a  decree,  the  14th  of  June, 
whereby  Ihey  declared  that  the  Jesuits  should  never  more 
be  received  for  the  future  in  any  place  of  the  state  of  Venice, 
and  that  this  decree  should  never  be  revoked,  before  there 
had  been  first  read  the  whole  process  in  presence  of  all  the 
''enate,  which  should  be  composed  at  least  of  a  hundred  and 
four  score  senators,  and  unless  there  were  five  for  one  who 
voted  for  the  revocation. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  princes  interposed  to  accom- 
modate the  difference  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  "^^enetians. 
But  these  would  not  hear  any  proposition  of  accommodation 
before  the  Pope  had  taken  away  the  interdict,  and  the  Pope 
demanded  before  all  things  the  revocation  of  the  decrees. 
The  ambassador  of  the  most  Christian  king  exerted  himself 
more  strongly  and  efficaciously  than  any  one  else  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  an  accommodation,  and  at  length  effected  it. 
The  King  of  Spain  assured  the  Pope  that  he  would  assist 
him  with  all  his  forces,  and  that  he  had  given  orders  for 
that  purpose  to  his  ministers  in  Italy.  But  these  promises 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  the  accommodation,  and 
had  like  to  have  kindled  a  war  in  Italy.  Some  unknown 
persons  having  set  up  in  the  state  of  Venice  a  placard  by 
wVch  the  republic  was  exhorted  to  separate  herself  from 
the  Roman  Church,  the  senate  commanded  that  search 
should  be  made  after  the  author  of  it,  and  protested  that 
their  intention  was  never  to  depart  from  the  Catholic  roll- 
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gion,  nor  the  obedience  due  to  the  lloly  See.     They  pub- 
lished afterwards  several  orders  to  maintain  a  war  in  case 
thej  should  be  attacked.     The  Pope,  on  his  side,  solicited 
the  princes  of  Italy  to  put  himself  into  a  condition  to  attack 
the  Venetians,  or  to  defend  himself,  if  he  should  be  attacked 
by  them.     On  each  side  preparations  of  war  were  made, 
but  the  dispute  ne?«r  came  to  an  open  rupture.     It  was  not 
so  in  the  war  which  w£.s  carried  on  by  the  pen ;  for  a  very 
great  number  of  writings  were  published  on  both  sides,  with 
heat,  vivacity,  and  learning.      Though  the  affair  had  a 
lowering  aspect,  and  all  things  threatened  a  rupture,  the 
ambassadors  of  France  did  not  cease,  nevertheless,  to  nego- 
tiate  an  accouunodatioii.'' 


CHAPTER    IV. 


We  learn  from  his  history  that  the  Pope,  only 
two  centuries  ago,  excommunicated  a  whole  people 
for  exercising  the  right  to  punish,  by  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, two  ecclesiastics,  for  drunkenness,  murder, 
and  other  crimes,  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  The^e  matters  be- 
longed to  the  state  government  alone.  The  courts 
of  the  church  had  no  right  to  try  civil  cases,  or 
inflict  temporal  punishment,  without  infringing  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  violating  the  laws 
of  God.  The  Pope  demanded  that  these  criminals 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  should  be  tried  by  him 
in  his  ecclesiastical  court,  and  threatened  an  in- 
stant interdict  if  prompt  obedience  did  not  ensue. 
The  monasteries  were  polluting  and  ruining  their 
country  ;  and  the  senate  passed  salutary  laws  pro- 
hibiting their  future  erection,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature,  and  regulating  the  bestowment 
of  property  on  the  clergy,  who  were  securing  the 
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treasure  and  soil  of  the  country  in  their  own  hands. 
The  Pope  would  not  allow  the  state  to  govern  hio 
subjects,  though  they  resided  in  it. 

The  Jesuits — observe,  Americans !  —  left  Venice 
to  espouse  publicly  the  cause  of  the  Pope  as  a 
military  foe  to  Venice  ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  by  every  Jesuit  bishop  and  priest,  will 
lead  to  the  same  results  in  this  country  whenever 
the  blow  is  struck  openly  for  Popery. 

**  The  Pope,"  says  Du  Pin,**  solicited  the  pow- 
ers of  Italy  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  the 
Venetians,  or  defend  himself  if  attacked  by  them. ' ' 
Thus  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  church,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  crush  the  republic 
of  Venice  for  punishing  two  priests  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  incest  and  murder. 

The  Jesuits  then  were  the  soldiery  of  the  Pope, 
and  left  their  country  to  join  him  in  arms.  But, 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Jehovah,  there  were 
some  patriotic  spirits  in  Venice  who  stood  up  for 
liberty,  and  who  showed  their  love  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  by  punishing  their  priestly  persecutors, 
and  annihilating  their  convents  and  monasteries,  as 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  done  before  them. 

All  men,  if  their  minds  are  not  demented,  love 
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freedom  ;  and  when  Eoman  Catholics  have  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  caught  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty,  they  have  burst  their  chains  of  bondage, 
and  risen  up  in  Romish  countries,  as  they  did  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther,  and  recently  have  done  in 
Sardinia,  New  Granada,  and  partially  in  Mexico. 
It  is  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  influence 
of  true  liberty  that  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  will,  at 
last,  fall.  A  system  so  false  and  pernicious,  a 
power  so  grasping,  a  despotism  so  at  war  with  human 
rights,  so  bloody  and  insufferable,  cannot  last  for- 
ever. The  people  of  the  earth  will,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  scriptural  prophecy,  comprehend  that  God 
has  given  them  the  will  to  be  free. 

The  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  infallible,  and 
that  it  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  enforce  all  its 
rules  and  tyrannical  oaths  upon  its  subjects.  It 
declares  damnation  on  all  out  of  its  visible  com- 
munion. It  daxes  to  claim  universal  spiritual  and 
temporal  dominion,  —  a  more  arrogant  and  impious 
pretence  than  ever  Zenghis-Khan  or  the  most  wicked 
or  victorious  tyrai  ever  claimed.  In  the  decretals 
by  Pope  Gelasius  to  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  it  is 
written  thus : 

**  0,  august  emperof ,  there  a^e  two  by  wjiom  the 
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world  is  chiefly  ruled,  —  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Popes,  and  the  kingly  power ;  in  the  which, 
that  of  the  priests  preponderates,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  divine  examination  they  will  have  to  answer  to 
the  kings  of  men."  **  Be  well  aware,  therefore,  th^it 
in  these  matters  you  depend  upon  their  judgment, 
and  they  cannot  be  subservient  to  your  will ;  for- 
asmuch as  you  see  that  the  necks  of  kings  and  princes 
are  put  under  the  knees  of  priests  ;  and  that,  when 
they  have  kissed  their  right  hands,  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  partakers  of  their  prayers."  The 
heading  of  the  chapter  is  in  these  words  :  *'  7/  is 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  faithful  in 
Christ,  that  they  he  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
who  has  the  power  of  both  swords,  and  who  judges 
all,  hut  is  judged  by  none.''  **  Moreover  we  declare, 
assert,  dejine,  and  pronounce,  that  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to 
be  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

What  a  preposterous  decree  !  What  arrogant 
blasphemy !  The  Pope  pronounces  himself  to  be 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth ;  to  dispose  of  church 
and  state,  heaven  and  hell ;  to  determine  the  eter- 
nal salvation  or  damnation  of  the  souls  of  men ! 
In  perfect  consistency,  he  gave  a  grant  to  Spain 
'        19 
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of  America,  even  before  its  discovery.  This  grant, 
never  having  been  revoked,  is  in  full  force  ;  and 
Mr.  0.  A.  Brownson,  his  Corypheus  in  America, 
says  that  the  Pope  holds  it  as  his  possession  !  And, 
with  the  Pope's  increasing  millions  of  subjects,  his 
accumulating  revenues,  his  subtle  secret  and  open 
emissaries,  his  numerous  and  constantly  multiplying 
papal  schools,  seminaries,  colleges,  nunneries,  and 
monastic  establishments,  and  all  his  swarming 
priests  and  Jesuits,  is  there  not,  my  countrymen, 
ground  for  apprehension  and  serious  alarm  ?  No 
matter  whether  our  politicians  and  unsuspecting  and 
busy  people  see  this  danger ;  no  matter  whether 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  a  particular  end  be  ful- 
filled now  or  centuries  to  come ;  the  springs  and 
ramifications  of  this  system,  often  concealed,  and 
wholly  unlike  all  other  human  inventions,  are  in 
powerful  operation,  and  its  agents  labor  assiduously 
to  effect  this  end. 

Pope  Pius  v.,  in  his  bull  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
which  he  deprives  her  of  her  kingdom,  and  releases 
her  subjects  from  allegiance  to  her  government, 
said  :  *'  He  who  reigns  on  high,  to  whom  is  given 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  hath  committed 
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which  there  is  no  salvation^  to  one  alone  on  earth, 
namely,  to  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  successor  to  Peter,  to  be  gov- 
erned in  the  fulness  of  power.  This  one  man  he 
hath  appointed  prince  over  all  nations  and  all 
KINGDOMS,  that  he  may  pluck  up,  destroy,  scatter, 
ruin,  plant,  build.*' 

The  bull  against  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of 
Cond^,  by  Sixtus  V.,  says:  **The  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  passes  an  uncontrolled  sentence  on 
all ;  casts  down  the  most  powerful  from  their  thrones, 
tumbles  them  down  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  ministers  of  the  proud  Lucifer." 

Among  the  definitions  of  papal  power  received 
and  in  use  in   the   Romish   system,  we  find   the 
twenty-seven  sentences  or  dictates  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII. 
"8.  The  Pope  alone  can  use  imperial  ensigns. 

9.  All  princes  must  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Pope 
only. 

12.  That  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  depose  emperors. 

17.  That  no  chapter  or  book  is  canonical  without 
his  authority. 

19.  That  he  himself  ought  to  be  judged  by  no 
man. 
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27.  That  he  may  absolve  the  subjects  of  unjust 
men  from  fidelity  to  their  princes." 

Pope  Leo  III.  says,  **  That  the  church,  his 
spouse,  had  given  him  the  mitre  in  token  of  things 
spiritual ;  the  crown,  in  token  of  things  temporal : 
the  mitre  for  the  priesthood,  the  crown  for  the 
kingdom,  making  me  a  lieutenant  of  Him,  who 
hath  written  upon  his  thigh  and  his  vesture.  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  /  enjoy  alone  the 
plenitude  of  power,  that  others  may  sty  of  me,  next 
to  Gody  and  out  of  his  fulness  we  have  received,** 

These  doctrines  are  brought  to  America,  and, 
although  not  written  in  our  statute-books,  nor  pro- 
claimed from  the  top  of  the  capitol,  yet  every 
"cross"  on  the  splendid  cathedrals  and  popish 
chapels  in  this  country  ;  every  elevation  of  the 
"  host"  by  the  bishops  and  priests  before  the  eyes 
of  the  crowding  multitudes  which  throng  them ; 
every  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  which  teaches  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  every  oath  of  every  Jesuit 
and  prelate,  and  all  the  solemn  binding  vows  of 
the  millions  of  their  adherents,  proclaim,  as  with 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  these  dangerous  and 
unchangeable  edicts. 

In  the  book  called  "  Three  Books  of  the  Sacred 
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Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,**  printed  at 
Cologne,  1571,  it  is  seen  how  the  Pope  reigned 
in  his  days  of  greatest  temporal  splendor.  These 
were  his  orders : 

"  1.  The  Emperor  shall  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup. 

2.  The  Emperor  shall  lead  the  Pope's  horse. 

3.  The  Emperor  shall  hear  the  Pope's  chair  on 
his  shoulder. 

4.  The  Emperor  shall  hear  up  the  Pope's  train. 

5.  The  Emperor  shall  hear  the  hasin  and  ewer 
to  the  Pope. 

6.  Let  the  Emperor  give  the  Pope  water. 

7.  The  Emperor  shall  carry  the  Pope's  first  dish. 

8.  The  Emperor  shall  carry  the  Pope's^r*^  cup,*' 
This  is  the  man  who  claims  to  he  the  successor 

of  St.  Peter,  the  follower  of  our  hlessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  to  his  disciples, 
**  Silver  and  gold  I  have  none !  "  0,  the  pride, 
the  ostentation,  the  guilty  amhition,  of  this  Roman 
god,  "  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  calling 
himself  God  !  "  '^ 

The  religion  of  Protestants  in  America,  as  well 
as  the  constitution,  oppose  not  the  hierarchal  pre- 
tensions of  Eome  only,  hut  all  established  religions 
on  earth.     Both  Protestantism  and  the  constitution 
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deny  the  right  of  tke  legislatures  to  enaot  laws 
against  the  freedom  of  conscience  or  private  judg- 
ment. They  deny  that  the  majority  has  any  power 
over  the  minority  in  these  matters  which  belong  to 
God  alone.  No  mortal  h&s  this  right ;  and  whoever 
assumes  it,  be  he  monarch  or  priest,  is  a  base  and 
impious  tyrant,  against  whom  rise  up  the  laws  of 
heaven,  and  the  conscious  reason  of  man. 

They  who  peopled  our  soil,  and  fought  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  —  the  illustrious  and 
heroic  representatives  of  the  first  American  Con- 
gress, who  legislated  our  freedom,  with  Washington 
at  their  head, — felt  the  strong  impulse  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  imbued  the  immortal  instrument  of 
the  constitution  with  those  principles,  and  thus 
established  the  glorious  edifice  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  Every  true  American  patriot  changed 
his  allegiance  to  every  foreign  government,  and 
denied  the  right  to  any  civil  authority  or  priestly 
usurper  to  trample  on  these  native  principles,  or 
legislate  away  the  rights  of  conscience.  This 
denial,  by  the  American  inhabitants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  made  even 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
papists  have  never  dared  to  deny  their  allegiance  to 
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the  foreign  hierarchy  of  Borne,  and  therefore  have 
never  deried  to  the  priesthood,  or  to  the  Pope,  this 
usurped  right  to  control  the  conscience,  or  to  think 
and  decide  as  they  may  dictate,  in  all  matters  of 
religion.  Why  ? —  Their  dogmas  forbid  ;  the  pivot 
of  the  lips  of  the  priest,  on  which  their  salvation 
or  damnation  turns,  and  all  the  inextricable  and  deep 
web  of  superstitious  mummeries  in  which  they  are 
immersed,  sealed  by  "  infallibility,**  forbid.  Their 
souls,  and  consequently  even  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies,  are  not  their  own.  Freedoi  jf  conscience 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  the  priest  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  all  the  papists  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  a  little  too  much  Americanized,  form 
one  great  army,  and  move  as  a  unit  under  the  dic- 
tation of  the  priest.  They  are  here,  therefore, 
what,  in  spirit  and  in  the  principles  of  their 
system,  thay  were  under  Raymond,  Godfrey,  Tan- 
cred  ;  what  they  were  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
under  the  cardinal  minister  of  France,  when,  for 
twelve  tedious  months,  the  Protestants  endured 
their  unrelenting  persecution  and  cruelties  ;  what 
they  were  when  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  under  the 
reign  of  bloody  Mary,  lighted  up  England,  and 
multitudes  of   Protestants   perished ;    what    they 
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were  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  when  they  mur- 
dered more  than  sixty  thousand  Protestants ; 
what  they  were  under  the  Inquisition ;  what 
f\ey  are  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  in  the  armies  of 
the  Austrian  and  French  tyrants,  bayoneting 
the  patriot  sons  who  venture  to  breathe  the 
aspirations  of  liberty ;  what  in  Spain,  in  Portugal, 
and  wherever  the  priests  hold  their  conscience,  and 
dictate  their  ready  obedience  and  movements. 


I  it  s  u 


CHAPTER    V. 


The  Pope's  power,  which  grants  pardon,  forgives 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  is  in  full  force 
here.  He  pardons  rebellion  and  high  treason ; 
dispenses  with  oaths,  promises,  or  vows.  And, 
though  a  subject  take  one  thousand  or  five  hundred 
thousand  oaths  to  support  the  civil  government, 
if  it  is  not  a  Eoman  Catholic  government  there  can 
be  no  possible  security  for  his  allegiance. 

Is  there  an  American  who  will  say,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  that  the  system  of  Popery  is  favorable 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom  ?  Is  there  one  who 
will  deny  that  its  dogmas  and  practices  are  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  that  constitution,  which  are 
dear  to  freemen  as  their  hearts'  blood  ? 

Not  merely  the  Pope,  but  the  priests,  can  forgive 
sins.  The  priests  are  the  monarchists  ;  they  are 
the  hierarchy  of  Rome  ;  they  are  the  church,  and 
the  church  is  the  foe  of  divine  truth  and  human 
liberty* 
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When  Rome  ceases  to  be  consolidated,  its  system 
has  ended.  It  has  no  vitality,  but  through  the 
great  tyrant ^  who  **  calls  himself  God,"  and  rules 
on  the  ruins  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law.  Protest- 
ants, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  consolidate,  in  the 
same  manner,  under  one  supreme  head,  who  unites 
church  and  state.  They  own  no  such  head.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Pl3rmouth,  the  Huguenots  of  South 
Carolina,  the  disciples  of  Wm.  Penn,  the  Hol- 
landers who  colonized  Manhattan,  were  all  alike 
Protestants.  But  it  was  their  freedom  to  think  and 
choose  each  the  mode  of  worship  it  adopted,  and 
they  were  each  and  all  resolutely  and  unanimously 
united  in  the  founding  of  American  Hberty. 

Bishop  England,  a  most  crafty  Jesuit,  in  his  book 
transmitted  from  Rome,  26th  March,  1833,  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  against 
liberty,  says :  "In  the  venerable  successor  of  St. 
Peter  I  behold  the  former  active,  zealous,  and 
enlightened  prefect  of  the  propaganda,  whose  deep 
interest  and  laborious  exertions  in  the  concerns  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial." He  further  says,  "  that  stripping  the  Holy 
See  of  its  temporal  independence  would  inflict  a 
deep  wound  on  religion."     And,  in  addressing  the 
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cardinals,  whonl  this  same  Bishop  England  styles 
'*  the  venerable  and  eminent  senate  of  the  Christian 
world/*  he  further  wrote :  "  That  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  (the  Papal  Church  in  America),  cul- 
tivated with  success,  under  the  auspices  of  Pius 
the  Sixth,  has  mightily  grown  to  a  rapid  tree,  and, 
protected  by  Gregory  XVI.,  is  now  extending  its 
branches  above  an  enlightened  community,  re- 
posing in  peace  under  its  shadow." 

To  show  further  that  this  political  corporation  of 
Home  does  what  it  dares  and  can  do  to  subvert  our 
liberties,  we  ask  you,  Americans,  in  conclusion,  to 
read  the  letter  of  Bishop  England,  written  from 
Rome,  upon  American  nationality,  soon  after  the 
news  of  the  burnir  g  of  the  Massachusetts  convent 
reached  that  city,  and  which  was  published  under 
his  direction,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

**  How  often,"  says  he,  "do  I  wish  my  voice 
could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic,  proclaiming  to 
your  meetings  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  since  I 
left  you  I  A  people  valuing  freedom^  and  in  the  plen- 
itude of  its  enjoyment,  destroying  religion,  nay, 
having  nearly  effected  its  destruction,  by  reducing  to 
practice  here  the  principles  which  the  Veterists  and 
Conciliators  contend  for  among  you. 
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**  The  Americans  are  loud  in  their  reprobation  of 
your  servile  aristocracy,  who  would  degrade  religion 
by  placing  it  under  the  control  of  a  king's  minister; 
and  could  your  aristocracy  and  place-hunters  form 
the  state  of  Catholicity  here,  they  would  inveigh 
against  the  Democrats,  who  would  degrade  religion 
by  placing  its  concerns  under  the  control  of  a  mob  ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  ccmvinced  they  are  right. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  who  are  suspected,  and  I  fear 
with  good  reason,  of  being  favorable  to  Velotistical 
arrangements,  had  each  one  month's  experience 
q  e  operations  of  the  principle  here,  their  good 
sense,  and  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion,  would  compel 
them  to  suffer  inconvenience  rather  than  commit  the 
fate  of  the  religion  of  millions  under  their  charge, 
and  myriads  yet  unborn,  to  the  influence  of  that  most 
destructive  principle,  to  release  themselves  and  their 
flocks  from  the  unmitigated  persecution  they  now 
suffer.  The  people  here  claim  and  endeavor  to  as-' 
sume  the  same  power  which  the  clauses  and  conditions 
would  give  the  Crown  among  you,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  The  consequence  is  that  religion  is 
neglected,  degraded,  despised,  and  insulted,  with 
impunity/*  ^,     -^ 
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This  bold  assertion  of  Bishop  England  against 
"responsibility  to  the  people  as  the  great  principle 
of  the  American  system,**  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
all  other  leaders  in  the  design  upon  American 
liberty.  The  Catholic  Telegraph ,  published  in 
Cincinnati,  the  contemporary  of  Cardinal  England, 
spoke  thus  of  our  republicanism :  <<  The  system 
may  he  very  fine  in  theory y  very  fit  for  imitation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  the  power  of  the  mob,  in 
contradistinction  to  justice  and  the  public  interest. 
But  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  invite  the  reflecting 
part  of  the  world,  and  shows,  at  least,  that  it  has 
evils." 

This  foreign  emissary  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
Jesuits  and  agents,  who  are  under  a  bond  to  the 
Pope,  dare  to  announce  to  our  faces  that  the  burn- 
ing of  one  convent  in  New  England,  by  a  mob, 
**  «>  one  fact  in  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
American  institutions,  confirmed  lately  by  numerous 
other  proofs." 

Bishop  Magett,  of  Bardstown  College,  Ken- 
tucky, gives  to  his  patrons  abroad  this  plain  hint 
at  their  ulterior  political  design,  and  that  no  less 
than  the  entire  subversion  of  our  republican  govern^ 
ment.    In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  Catholic  mis- 
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sionaries  with  the  Indians,  he  says  the  greatest  is, 
**  their  continued  traffic   with  the  whites,   which 

CANNOT    BE  HINDERED    SO    LONQ    AS  THE    REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT  SHALL  SUBSIST." 

Do  Americans  know  that,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  every  individual  must  kneel  or  retreat,  at 
the  sight  of  a  Catholic  procession  of  the  idolatrous 
"host,"  in  every  country  in  the  American  world, 
as  well  as  papal  Europe,  where  the  power  of  the 
Romish  system  prevails  ?  What  though  Papists 
are  idolatrous ;  what  though  Bishop  England  says 
<<  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  Catholics  than  a 
TRANSGRESSION  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE,"  that  is,  kneel- 
ing to  a  popish  procession  ?  What  though  it  is  the 
custom  among  the  European  slavish  masses  to  wor- 
ship a  **  wafer,"  which  the  priest  (who  secretly 
laughs  at  the  credulous  ignorance  of  his  dupes) 
tells  them  is  converted,  by  a  few  mumbling  words 
which  he  utters,  into  a  real  God ;  what  though  the 
priests  close  the  Bible,  and  their  poor  blind  sub- 
jects know  no  better  than  to  permit  this  despotism  ? 
Are  Americans  to  be  compelled  to  take  off  their 
hats  to  such  a  ridiculous  deception, —  to  consent  to 
be  fools,  and  kneel  down  to  such  a  monstrous  im- 
posture?   And  yet  an  Irish  Papist,  soiqc  moiaths 
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ago,  at  a  Popish  procession  in  Cincinnati,  had  the 
astonishing  impudence  to  assault  a  Protestant  and 
knock  off  his  hat,  hecause  he  chose  to  maintain  his 
independence !  How  many  hats  will  be  knocked 
off  when  Rome  gets  to  be  more  powerful  ?  If  this 
is  the  first  lesson  to  Americans,  what  will  be  the 
second,  and  the  last  ? 

The  Canon  Law  is  Rome's  Magna  Charta. 
Robinson,  the  historian  (a  favorite  author  of  Ro- 
manists), says,  **  The  Pope's  public  political  end  was 
to  be  absolute  ruler  of  all  the  priesthood  ;  and, 
through  them,  of  all  mankind.''  **  It  is  a  Jewish 
Christianity i  having  in  it  the  seed  of  a  hierar- 
chy;" "they  sunk  the  people  to  elevate  the 
order;"  "  the  order  created  a  master-like  Aaron,'* 
**  If  this  dispute,"  says  he,  "  had  been  only  about 
wearing  the  bells  and  pomegranates,  as  Aaron  had 
done,  and  a  breast-plate,  that  none  but  a  Jew 
could  read,  it  might  have  created  mirth;  but  it 
took  a  very  serious  turn  when  it  was  perceived 
that  Aaron  had  under  all  his  fine,  things  a  Knife 
and  a  Blood  Basin." 

Abb^  De  Pradt  says  :  "  Jesuitism  is  empire  by 
RELIGION.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  veritable 
King."    The  Pope  is  master  of  the  general.    He 
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says,  "  it  is  organized  intolerance.'*  Who  is  chief 
of  this  immense  family,  this  militia  present  every- 
where ?  The  Pope.  He  counts  more  subjects  than 
any  sovereign  ;  more  than  even  many  sovereigns 
together.     If   the  whole  world  were  Catholic, 

THEN  THE  PoPE  WOULD  COMMAND  THE  WHOLE  WORLD." 

**  Catholicism,"  this  Abbe  De  Pradt  further 
says,  **  is  not  organized  like  other  worships.  The 
latter  have  no  common  centre  ;  no  exclusive  source 
from  whence  flows  power  in  every  religious  society/* 
Thet  have  no  Bome. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Now,  my  countrymen,  by  the  very  highest 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  on  earth,  we  have 
exposed  the  design  and  tendency  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  subvert  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  law. 
Rome  counts  in  her  communion  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  throughout  the  world. 
The  entire  Protestant  world  now  exceeds  but  little 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
Rome  has  one,  and  only  one,  centre,  and  boasts  of 
her  unity,  indivisibility,  and  common  principles  of 
the  great  tyrant  who  dwells  in  the  ^^ Eternal  City,'* 
Protestants  have  no  central  head,  and  are  never 
under  such  ecclesiastical  rule.  Yet,  in  the  last 
three  hundred  yoars,  where  but  with  Protestants, 
and  under  Protestant  governments,  have  science, 
enterprise,  commerce,  agriculture,  order,  law,  and 
liberty,  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  na- 
tional and  individual  prosperity,  flourished  in  all 
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their  beauty,  grandeur,  and  successful  triumphs? 
And  here  in  the  United  States,  where  free  institu- 
tions and  liberty  are  best  enjoyed,  have  not  these 
development^  been  most  gratifying  and  surprising  ? 

The  records  of  the  world  respond.  Nowhere  be- 
side. Place  not  only  the  United  States,  but  free 
England,  Holland,  or  Scotland,  in  contrast  with 
Catholic  Italy,  Catholic  Spain,  Catholic  Germany, 
and  Catholic  Ireland,  and  what  a  striking  contrast 
immediately  presents  itself!  When  Luther  blew 
his  trumpet,  nations  started  up  from  the  slumber 
of  ages,  burst  the  iron  fetters  which  had  chained 
them,  and  came  forth  into  the  light  of  heaven, 
and,  rejoicing  in  its  beams  and  the  energies  of 
their,  new  manhood,  stood  erect,  and  commenced 
their  march  to  national  and  individual  independ 
ence,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which 
God  and  nature  gave  them. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  this  deliverance  ? 
It  is  beyond  all  price.  Its  magnificent  results 
over  Protestant  nations  are  known  and  felt  in  free 
government,  free  conscience,  free  speech,  free 
press,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  expansion 
of  the  human  faculties,  the  happiness  of  families, 
the  triumphs  of  peaceful  arts  and  industry,  and  all 
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the  prosperity  and  glory  which  are  shed  on  nations 
and  their  memhers. 

America  we  hold  to  be  Bible  ground,  and  her 
institutions  and  principles  are  suited  to  all  religious 
sects  who  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible ;  but  the 
syst^n  of  Rome,  by  its  own  documents,  avows  its 
plan  to  alter  and  prohibit  books,  and  tet  keep  their 
TITLES  ',  to  change  the  ideas  of  authors  ;  to  educate 
a  political  influence,  which,  **  in  ten,  or,  at  most, 
twenty  years,*'  they  have  said,  was  to  wield  or  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  country;  and,  in  a  word, 
*•  to  dictate  to  the  souls  op  myriads  op  immortal 
BEtNGS,''  and  chain  down  the  human  faculties. 

Our  fathers  declared  in  the  Continental  Congress 
that  "  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION  HAD  DEL- 
UGED England  IN  BLOOD  ;  "  and  they  rose,  in 
the  might  and  spirit  of  unconquerable  patriots,  for 
the  defence  of  their  religious  rights,  that  you, 
Americans,  might  be  able  now  to  vindicate  and 
perpetuate  them.  Wait  not  till  the  Rubicon  is 
passed!  The  Jesuits  are  within  our  lovely  en- 
closures. What  countries,  where  they  have  gained 
a  foothold,  have  they  not  ruined  ?  What  monster 
errors  do  they  not  promulgate?  What  insidious 
plots  do  they  not  contrive?    They  are  already 
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combined  with  certain  political  leaders  to  distract 
this  country.  They  are  in  our  state  politics. 
They  are  in  our  Washington  counsels.  Have  they 
not  already  shocked  the  community  by  burning  our 
Bibles  ?  Ha'^e  they  not  ejected  it  from  our  schools? 
Have  they  not  defaced  our  school-books,  and  de- 
nounced our  beautiful  system  of  education,  and 
American  schools,  as  the  "nurseries  of  hell'*? 
Have  they  not  attempted  to  gag  free  speech, —  to 
seize  the  ballot-box,  and  assault  our  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legal  franchise  ?  Have  they  not 
demanded  the  public  funds,  to  support  their  secta- 
rian education  ?  And,  with  astonishing  boldness, 
has  not  their  leading  prelate,  acting  in  concert 
with  aU  the  popish  bishops  in  this  country,  dictated 
to  his  political  partisans  in  the  legislature  to  alter 
the  laws  to  suit  his  Jesuitical  and  ambitious  de- 
signs, to  divert  to  his  personal  use,  and  in  his  legal 
right,  the  whole  property  of  the  church  ?  Are  not 
these  men  busy,  and  do  they  not  act  as  spies  in  all 
our  state  and  federal  elections?  And  yet  how 
feeble  is  the  voi'^e  of  Americans !  how  silent  are 
many  of  the  presses  of  the  country !  While  these 
foreign  agencies  are  at  work  ;  while  dangers 
threaten  from  foes  open  and  secret,  alert  and  sub- 
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tie,  bound  by  oaths  to  Liake  every  interest,  civil, 
political,  and  religious,  subserve  one  grand  end, 
—  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  in  our 
midst,  —  these  presses  lift  up  no  voice,  speak  in 
no  indignant  spirit  of  liberty.  They  are  like  a 
dead  weif^ht  to  the  majestic  wheel  of  the  republic. 
They  breathe  not  a  whisper  of  warning  against  the 
designs  of  Catiline.  They  refuse  to  repel  his 
insidious  and  impudent  treacheries.  They  affect 
not  to  see,  either  through  fear  or  through  parti- 
sanship, the  footsteps  of  the  foreign  in  cruder 
within  the  bowers  of  our  happy  homes ;  or  the 
wily  serpent  coiling  among  the  pleasant  flowers, 
and  stately  foliage,  and  magnificent  cypress,  of 
our  virgin  scenery.  They  wink  at  the  stratagems 
of  Sylla,  but  condemn  the  merits  of  Fabius.  They 
spurn  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
take  to  their  embraces  the  plotting  Tarquins.  With 
the  calculations  of  the  political  chess-board,  their 
fame  and  independence  are  nicely  balanced  by  a 
successful  move,  or  aristocratically  interwoven  with 
the  price  of  stocks  in  the  market  of  the  highest 
bidijpr.     Non  tali  auxilio. 

■—    The  patriotic  heart  of  the  nation  demands  no 
questionable  Gloucesters,  but  magnanimous  Syd- 
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neys,  and  heroic  Hampdens,  to  defend  the  proud 
battlements  of  our  liberties,  and  to  stand  in  the 
breach  on  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  In  every 
community,  and  often  in  responsible  and  prominent 
stations,  there  are  men  who  either  will  not  or  can- 
not see  danger  till  their  house  is  in  flames  over 
their  heads,  or  the  assassin  has  effected  his  pur- 
pose. The  time  ia  approaching  when  no  dubious 
action  will  be  tolerated  ;  when  the  love  of  country, 
and  the  calls  of  patriotism,  will  awaken  the  most 
sluggish  apathy.  The  field  is  chrssn  by  the  pa- 
pacy. The  plans  are  laid.  The  agents  are  com- 
missioned not  to  faint  or  halt.  America  is  to  be 
the  field  on  which  the  last  great  battle  of  the  world 
is  to  be  fought.  The  struggles  of  Rome  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  object,  and  the 
greatness  and  majestic  splendor  of  the  prize. 
Never  were  motives  more  impulsive  and  command- 
ing ;  never  was  an  issue  when  the  victory  will  be 
more  coveted  and  magnificent,  and  the  results  so 
striking  and  extensive.  But  let  this  foreign  influ- 
ence beware !  The  spirit  which  animated  our 
ancestors  glows  with  unabated  fervor.  In^  the 
words  of  the  great  orator  of  Yale,  **  Their  sons 
Bcom  to  be  slaves,''  nor  will  they  be  circumvented 
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or  repelled  in  the  background  by  monks  and 
priestcraft.  Let  not  the  calm  forebode  the  storm  ! 
The  American  "sky  is  charged  with  lightnings 
fiercer  than  ever  flashed  over  that  which  canopies 
us  all.'*  Let  not  the  fatal  step  be  taken,  nor  the 
hand  of  the  papal  tyrant  dare  to  press  too  closely 
on  the  American  heart !  While  the  **  light  of  free- 
dom is  glowing  with  undiminished  fires,"  may  we 
hope  to  succeed  in  this  grand  battle  of  light 
against  darkness,  —  of  liberty  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  priests  and  despots ! 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A  RECoaNiTiON  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  the 
support  of  this  government  has  been  made  by  all 
who  have  administered  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  repub- 
lican freedom.  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Adams,  Jackson,  and  Harrison,  offered  supplications 
to  God  "  to  make  our  country  continue  the  object 
of  his  divine  care  and  gracious  benediction."  So 
do  the  principles  of  the  American  party  date  their 
origin  with  Luther,  and  were  witnessed  in  the  flames 
which  made  martyrs  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer. 
These  principles  came  to  our  shores  with  the  Prot- 
estant Huguenots  of  Florida,  who  were  there  mur- 
dered by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  for  **  seeking  free- 
dom to  worship  God."  They  afterwards  passed 
over  with  the  Mayflower,  when  the  Pilgrims  landed 
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on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  appeared  prominently 
in  all  the  Revolutionary  battles;  they  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
our  fathers  signed,  and  then  sealed  with  their  blood. 

When  it  was  resolved,  in  the  second  session  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  1774,  "  to  open  to-morrow 
with  prayer  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,"  Rev.  Mr. 
Duch^,  whom  Mr.  Adams  called  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  America,  made  the  first  piayer,  in  these 
precise  words : 

**  0  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  aU  the  dwellers  on  earth,  and  reignest 
with  power  supreme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  king- 
doms, empires,  and  governments,  look  down  in 
mercy,  we  beseech  thee,  on  these  American  States, 
who  have  fled  to  thee  from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  thy  gracious  protection, 
desiring  to  be  henceforth  dependent  only  on  thee. 
To  thee  have  they  appealed  for  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause  ;  to  thee  do  they  now  look  up  for  that 
countenance  and  support  which  thou  alone  canst 
give.  Take  them,  therefore,  heavenly  Father,  un- 
der thy  nurturing  care  ;  give  them  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, and  valor  in  the  field ;  defeat  the  malicious 
20 
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designs  of  our  crael  adversaries ;  convince  them  of 
the  unrighteousness  of  their  cause  ;  and  if  they  will 
still  persist  in  their  sanguinary  purpose,  0,  let  the 
voice  of  thine  own  unerring  justice,  sounding  in 
their  hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons  of 
war  from  their  unnerved  hands  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Be  thou  present,  0  God  of  wisdom,  and  direct  the 
councils  of  this  honoralle  assembly  ;  enable  them 
to  settle  things  on  the  best  and  surest  foundation, 
that  the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily  closed,  that 
order,  harmony,  and  peace,  may  be  eifectually  re- 
stored, and  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety, 
prevail  and  flourish  amongst  thy  people.  Preserve 
the  health  of  their  bodies  and  the  vigor  of  their 
minds  ;  shower  down  on  them  and  the  millions  they 
here  represent  such  temporal  blessings  as  thou  seest 
expedient  for  them  in  this  world,  and  crown  them 
with  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to  come.  All 
this  we  ask  in  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  our  Saviour.  Amen !  " 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  26th  of  August, 
1783,  Washington's  first  words,  when  he  appeared 
before  Congress,  were  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
God,  who  had  guided  the  Americans  to  battle  and 
victory.    And  so  he  subsequently  expressed  bimself. 
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when  he  resigned  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  23d  of  December,  that  same  year.  Upon 
the  memorable  event  of  his  inaugural  as  President 
of  the  nation,  he  said  : 

"In  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplication 
is  to  that  Almighty  Being,  that  his  benediction  may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  gc^'emment  instituted 
by  themselves.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  destiny  of  the  republicaji 
model  of  government  is  justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps  finally^  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

When  the  convention  sat  to  frame  our  constitu- 
tion, and  when  all  the  governments  of  modem  Eu- 
rope had  been  examined  without  finding  one  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  Americ:m.  people.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin arose  and  addressed  the  president  upon  the  im- 
portance of  prayer  ;  that,  as  "  Gk>d  governs  the 
affairs  of  men,'*  no  blessing  could  be  expected  upon 
their  de'iberations  without  it ;  and  that  the  consti- 
tution was  the  result  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty,  and  beyond  the  powers  of  any  mortal 
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I  III 


assembly  of  men,  is  the  indubitable  conviction  of 
the  American  people. 

Thirteen  yeairs  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Pownal,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
three  of  the  colonies,  made  this  prophecy  of 
America's  destiny : 

"  A  nation  to  whom  all  nations  will  come ; 
a  power  whom  all  powers  of  Europe  will  court  to 
civil  and  commercial  alliances ;  a  people  to  whom 
the  remnants  of  all  ruined  people  will  fly ;  whom 
the  oppressed  and  injured  of  every  nation  will  seek 
for  refuge,"  he  exclaims,  "actuate  your  sove- 

BMGNTr,  exercise  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  YOUR 
THRONE.** 

And,  now,  without  a  monarch,  an  army,  or  an 
aristocracy,  it  will  defy  every  Judas  and  Cain, 
foreign  or  native,  who  interposes  between  the 
rights,  the  honor,  and  the  religion,  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Our  national  interest  and  Christian*' 7  are  insep- 
arable ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  land  of  Bunkei 
Hill,  who  built  and  paid  for  their  churches,  resisted 
the  right  of  a  foreign  Andros  to  ring  their  bells,  so 
wiU  Americans,  who  claim  the  Protestant  as  their 
Teligion,  resist  the  furtlier  aggression  upon  their 
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schools,  their  property,  and  their  institutions,  by  the 
political  Romanisn:,  of  which  they  justly  complain. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Hope  Chapel,  New  York 
city,  Dr.  0.  A.  Brownson,  editor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Review,  said :  "  We  Catholics  are  here  a 
missionary  people.  We  are  here  to  Catholicize  the 
country.  It  remains  for  us  Catholics  to  make  it 
morally,  intellectually,  spiritually  great.  We  are 
here  God's  chosen  instruments  for  that  purpose." 
Mr.  McMasters,  another  fierce  Romish  editor,  said : 
**  Catholics  were  here  not  only  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port their  religion,  and  thereby  their  priesis,  but  to 
make  the  people  understand  it.  If  they  did  not  do 
so,  they  would  be  wiped  out  from  the  land  in  a  sea 
of  blood."  How  are  the  poor  papists  to  understand 
it,  Americans,  when  the  priests  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance, by  shutting  out  the  light  of  truth  from  their 
minds  ?  The  leading  French  journal  of  the  3rd  of 
April,  this  year,  speaking  for  the  Romish  church, 
says :  "  Railroads  are  not  a  progress ;  telegraphs  are 
an  analogous  invention ;  the  freedom  of  industry  is 
not  progress ;  machines  derange  all  agricultural 
labor;  industrial  discoveries  are  a  sign  of  abase- 
ment, not  of  grandeur."  The  following  is  from 
the    UniverSi  their  most  influential  paper  in  all 
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Europe :  —  "To  make  Rome  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  whole  world,  and  the  Pope  the 
interpreter  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."  This  declaration  of  the  above  journal 
expresses,  of  course,  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the 
papists  now  in  our  republic. 

Is  it  not  time,  Americans,  to  expose  this  worn- 
out  foolery,  when  the  great  aim  of  this  foreign  con- 
cern is  to  say  mass  over  our  nation's  soul  ?  With 
papal  baptism,  papal  matrimony,  and  papal  rulers, 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  on  our  country,  unless  Prot- 
estantism counteract  such  teaching  over  the  minds 
of  the  papal  masses  ? 

We  have  shown,  in  another  chapter,  that  their 
device  of  baptism  is  a  most  entangling  scheme  to 
proselyte  and  extort  money,  and  make  its  votaries 
slaves.  That  confession  to  the  priests,  in  order  to 
salvation,  is  an  invasion  upon  personal  liberty,  and 
all  sorts  of  human  liberty.  That  the  Church  of 
Rome  does  interfere  with  liberty  oj  thought^  by 
denying  the  right  to  ready  buy,  or  circulate  books. 
And  by  its  decrees  in  council  it  has  taken  the 
Word  of  God  out  of  its  system,  and  made  it  a 
criminal  offence  for  any  subject  of  their  church  to 
hiave   anything  to  do  with  that  holy  book!     By 
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their  Catechisiii  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  318 
this  Romish  system  says,  "  Without  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  some  other  priest  commissioned 
by  him,  or  by  the  ordinary,  and  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, there  can  be  no  marriage,**  They  thereby 
declare  that  none  but  Catholic  priests  can  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony.  They  have  made  this  civil 
rite,  then,  a  sacrament.  They  can  dispense  with 
prohibitions,  or  make  them  to  suit  all  circumstances ; 
and  have,  for  political  purposes,  removed  the  im- 
pediment, and  married  brothers  and  sisters !  The 
Church  of  Rome,  therefore,  begins  with  a  rite  to 
make  subjects,  at  birth;  to  secure  them  through 
marriage  ;  to  rule  them  through  life ;  and  by  indul- 
gences and  absolution  in  the  Confessional  to  license 
practices  of  all  iniquity ;  and  sends  them  to  Para- 
dise, or  denies  it,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  paid. 

We  contend,  as  a  Protestant  people,  that  no 
power  but  the  Word  of  God,  or  argument,  and 
human  persuasion,  can  be  lawfully  used  to  influence 
the  conscience  of  any  man.  The  constitution 
regards  the  religion  of  men  so  far  as  to  require 
men  to  believe  in  God,  and  in  the  existence  of 
future    punishment    and    reward.      Without    this 
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belief  there  is  no  sanctity  to  oaths.  But  the  Romish 
confessional  can  absolve  oaths,  and  render  any  law 
of  our  country  a  nullity  which  is  opposed  by  the 
priest ;  and,  consequently,  the  priest  wields  a  secret 
power  above  our  government  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  There  is  not  a  thief,  there  is  not  a  murderer, 
or  a  perjurer,  or  an  incendiary,  or  a  traitor,  if  he  is 
a  papist,  but  can  go  the  very  next  day,  or  within  a 
week,  after  the  committal  of  the  crime,  and  get 
absolution  of  the  priest.  If  a  papist  swears  in  a 
court  of  justice  on  our  Protestant  Bible,  he  regards 
it  as  having  no  binding  force  on  his  conscience.  Is 
not,  then,  the  confessional  a  most  dangerous  and 
anti-republican  power?  The  idea  that  religious 
opinions  and  secular  trusts  have  no  connection,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  public  or  offi- 
cial duiy,  has  been  a  sad  mistake  with  Protestants 
long  enough ;  and  to  this  mistake  or  error  the 
rapid  advancement  of  Romanism  may  partly  be 
ascribed.  Take  marriage  as  an  illustration.  Prot- 
estants hold  it  in  the  light  of  a  civil  contract,  of 
divine  institution,  but  not  peculiar  to  any  church. 
Catholics  make  it  a  sacrament.  The  people,  at 
first,  look  at  this  papal  rite  and  obligation  as  of 
very  small  consequence,  and  would  not  regard  it  in 
connection  with  a  man's  fitness  for  oflBce,  whether 
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connection  with  a  man's  fitness  for  office,  whether 
his  opinion  was  for  or  against  it,  as  a  sacrament. 
But,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  descendants 
from  every  Protestant  maniage  in  this  country  are 
pronounced  by  that  church  illegitimate,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  look  at  the 
eflfect  of  the  system  in  connection  with  liberty. 

By  a  treaty,  or  concordat,  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  in  1802,  it  was  agreed  to  reestablish  the 
cures  and  sees,  under  certain  conditions.  The  Pope 
declared  himself  very  grateful,  and  publicly  said 
he  owed  more  to  Napoleon  than  any  other,  next  to 
God.  But  the  laws  of  the  French  government  in 
regard  to  marriage  were  distressing  him,  and  in 
1807  he  sent  a  cardinal  from  Bome  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  the  difficulty.  Afterwards  the  discussion 
opened  at  Rome,  when  the  doctrine  that  no  mar- 
riage was  real  or  valid  without  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  was  decided.  But,  finding  the  French  code 
was  extendijig  through  Europe,  he  despatched  in- 
structions to  his  church  to  counteract  the  immoral 
doctrine  of  marriage  as  a  civil  right.  The  accom- 
pan3ring  are  extracts  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  Poland, 
in  1808,  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  law  to  con 
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fbrm  to  this  dogma.  *'  Such  a  transaction/'  says 
the  Pope  (in  this  letter),  '*  proposed  by  a  Catholic 
prelate  to  a  royal  minister,  upon  a  subject  so  sacred, 
considered  in  its  consequences,  in  its  whole  tenor 
leads  directly  to  consequences  which  sectaries  have 
proposed  to  themselves,  namely,  to  make  Catholics 
and  bishops,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  confess 
that  the  power  of  governing  men  is  indivisible. 
;  .  .  .  «  For  a  Catholic  bishop  to  acknowK 
e^gQ  in  Catholic  marriages,  civil  publications,  civil 
contracts,  civil  divorces,  civil  judgments,  is  to  grant 
the  prince  power  over  fche  sacraments  and  discipline. 
It  is  to  admit  he  can  alter  the  forms  and  the  rites  ; 
can  derogate  from  the  canons ;  can  violate  ecclesias- 
tical liberty ;  can  trouble  conscience ;  that  he  has, 
by  consequence,  power  over  things  ecdesiastieal, 
essentially  privileged,  and  dependent  on  the  power 
of  the  Keys  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  can 
pat  his  hand  in  the  censer,  and  make  his  lawfli  pre- 
vail over  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  bishop  shoald 
either  have  dissembled,  and  tolerated*  a  (Bsorder 
imposed  by  irresistible  force,  or  he  should  have 
informed  the  royal  minister  that  the  code,  so  far 
as  respects  marriage,  cannot  be  applied  to  Catholic 
marriages  iin  Catholic  countries.'' 


CHAPTEE    II. 


Then  the  Pope  goes  on  to  say:  "If  we 
examine  the  history  of  nations,  we  shall  not  find 
a  Catholic  prince  suffering  to  be  imposed  on  his 
subjects  the  obligation  to  publish  their  marriage, 
or  discuss  its  validity  or  nullity  before  a  judge 
of  the  district.  If  pastoral  remonstrances  proved 
useless,  the  bishop  should  still  have  continued  to 
teach  well  the  flock  conmdtted  to  his  care,  — 

"  1st.  That  there  is  no  marriage  if  it  is  not  con- 
tracted in  the  form  which  the  ch..rch  has  estab- 
lished to  render  it  valid. 

"  2d.  That  marriage  once  contracted  according 
to  its  forms,  no  power  on  earth  can  sunder  it. 

"  3d.  That  it  remains  indissoluble  under  all  acts 
and  circumstances. 

"4th.  In  case  of  doubtful  marriage,  the  church 
alone  decides  the  validity  or  invalidity. 

"  5th.  Marriage,  without  canonical  impediment, 
te  indissoluble,  whatever  impediment  the  lay  power 
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may  impose,  without  the  consent  of  the  Universal 
Church,  or  of  its  Supreme  Head,  the  Roman  Pon- 

tiff. 

"  6th.  That  every  marriage  contracted,  notwith- 
standing a  canonical  impediment,  though  abro- 
gated by  the  sovereign,  ought  to  be  holden  null 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  that  every  Catholic  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  regard  such  a  marriage  as  void 
until  made  valid  by  a  lawful  dispensation  of  the 
church,  if,  indeed,  the  impediment  which  renders  it 
null  may  be  removed  by  a  dispensation,** 

Americans,  you  all  allow  that  marriage  consti- 
tutes and  perpetuates  society ;  that  it  commends 
itself,  as  of  the  first  importance,  to  the  civil  power. 
Are  you  willing,  then,  to  surrender  duties  so 
momentous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  families  and 
our  country,  and  enacted  and  sanctioned  by  our 
legislatures,  to  foreign  priests,  or  to  any  priesthood 
whatever?  The  Romish  system,  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  says :  "  Marriage  contracted  without  the 
solemn  forms  of  the  church  is  void,  which  this 
council  could  not  have  done  if  it  depended  on  the 
nature  of  two  contracts,  which  depend  on  two  dis 
tinct  powers,  —  the  one,  civil,  and  dependent  on 
civil  laws;    the  other,  religious,   ard  dependent 
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on  the  laws  of  the  church."  The  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  get  a  dispen- 
sation from  a  canonical  impediment,  because  a  man 
regards  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  and  not  a  civil 
contract,  and  that  his  union  by  the  civil  law  would 
be  void,  and  his  children  illegitimate,  without  it, 
is  a  sufficient  cause,  we  say,  to  disqualify  any 
Romanist  from  holding  a  civil  trust  under  our 
Protestant  government,  and  cannot  exist  without 
affecting  his  conduct  as  a  public  officer,  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  or  affirmed  to  the  contrary.  The 
system  that  blesses  horses  and  dogs  for  money,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  may  well  afford  to 
curse  American  Protestant  liberty.  This  law  of 
Romish  marriage,  therefore,  is  most  pernicious  and 
anti-republican. 

In  1664,  after  the  final  rising  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Pius  the  Fourth  issued  a  creed,  which  is 
received  universally  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  by  a  bull  enforced  upon  the  profession  of 
every  doctor,  teacher,  and  head  of  a  university. 
No  election  or  promotion  is  valid  without  it.  An- 
other papal  law  requires  the  same  profession  of  the 
heads  of  cathedrals,  monastic  institutions,  and  the 
military  order,  which  law  directly  interferes  with 
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liberty.  Milner,  a  popish  writer^  in  hia  **  End  of 
Controversy,"  chap,  xiv.,  says :  **  The  same  creed, 
namely,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  DRAWN  UP  IN  conformity  with  the  Holy  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  everywhere  recited  and  pro- 
fessed TO  THE  STRICT  LETTER,"  &c.  In  addition  to 
a  profession  of  faith,  twelve  new  articles,  as  for* 
eign  to  the  Christian  creed  as  light  from  darkness, 
are  subjoined.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
each  of  these  articles  : 

1.  *^I  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  eccle- 
siastical traditions.** 

2.  "I  admit  the  Sacred  Scriptures  according  to 
the  sense  which  the  Holy  Mother  Church  held  and 
does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
nor  will  lever  interpret  them  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimom  consent  of  the  fathers.** 

The  first  binds  the  soul  to  pagan  traditions  ;  the 
second,  to  the  impossibility  of  thinking  or  acting  as 
a  responsible  being ! 

3.  **I  profess  that  they  are  truly  seven  sacra- 
ments, instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  salvation, 
namely,  buptism^  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance^ 
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exirenu  unctiouy  orders,  and  matrifkony ;  and  that 
they  corner  grace,'* 

4.  **  Without  the  sacrament  qf  baptism,  which  is 
the  sacrament  of  faith,  no  one  cun  ever  obtain  jus- 
tification.** 

That  is,  without  the  priest  blesses  the  soul ! 

5.  **  That  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a 
trice,  proper,  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,** 

Every  priest  by  this  act  is  made  to  ofifbr  up  a 
sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  directly  violating 
that  passage  which  says,  *'  Christ  was  once  offered 
up/'  If  Christ  was  only  once  offered  up  (not  by 
the  priest,  but  by  himself),  how  can  he  be  offered 
up  again,  and  that,  too,  by  a  priest?  But  this 
**  sacrifice  of  the  mass  **  is  not  Christianity  :  it  is 
papal  mystification  and  paganism,  —  an  absurdity. 
None  but  a  Catholic  priest  can  offer  up  the  sacrifice 
of  the  "mass,*'  and  turn  a  wafer  into  a  God !  !  ! 
Who  can  think  of  such  blasphemy  without  a  shud- 
der? But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  this  turning 
a  "  wafer  "  into  God.  Rome  compels  physically 
all  persons,  whoever  they  be,  to  bow  to,  and  wor- 
ship, this  wafer-God !  !  !  Is  not  this  compulsory 
/(it&  anti-republican  ? 
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6.  This  article  speaks  of  Purgatrry,  —  that  is, 
a  temporary  punishment  for  the  faithful  on  their 
way  to  heaven.  '*  The  souls  therein  are  helped  by 
the  sufiQrages  of  the  faithful."  Prayers,  well  paid 
for,  are  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Rome's 
deceptions  to  enrich  her  treasury.  The  father,  for 
the  soul  of  his  child  or  wife,  employs  the  official 
Sx'Tvices  of  the  priest,  to  deliver  that  soul  from  the 
horrors  of  purgatorial  torment !  It  makes  slaves 
of  the  poor  laity,  whose  hard  earnings  and  scanty 
wages  are  exacted  and  given  to  this  end  ;  while 
the  priests  extort  and  secure  endowments  from  the 
deceased  wealthy,  to  save  them  from  punishment ! ! 

We  find  a  church  in  Venice,  in  1743,  was  in 
arrears  for  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  masses  ; 
and  Florentine  tells  of  a  Spanish  priest  who  was 
paid  for  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  masses 
which  he  never  said  !  Thus  do  the  priesthood  of 
Rome  trafl&c  in  souls ;  cheat  the  people  of  liberty  ; 
cheat  them  of  their  money ;  cheat  them  of  their 
hopes ;  cheat  them  of  their  salvation  !  And  this 
purgatorial  lying,  extortion,  and  compulsion,  are 
anti-republican. 

7  and  8.  These  articles  profess  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  heathen  worship  of  saints,  and  images,  and 
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relics  — **the  image  of  Christy  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,**  and  of  other  saints.  This  belief 
is  binding  on  all. 

This  is  anti- Christian,  and  tends  to  make  the  peo- 
ple heathenish  ;  and  this  pagan  ignoranco  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  whole  genius  of  our  republican  system. 

9.  Professes  faith  in  the  power  of  indulgences, 
which  directly  promotes  and  gives  license  for 
crimes.  '*  I  also  aJUrm  that  the  power  of  indulgence 
was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  the  use 
of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  a  Christian  people." 
They  are  very  " wholesome'*  for  the  Pope  and 
priests  to  fill  their  coffers  with  money,  and  to  mul- 
tiply crimes  all  over  the  land.  They  are  sometimes 
c&Ued  ^^  bills  of  exchange  on  purgatory.** 

Theso  indulgences  are  dispensed  by  the  Pope 
through  the  priests.  They  are  a  bunc^le  of  licenses 
to  commit  all  manner  of  iniquities.  There  is 
always  a  great  demand  for  these  little  packages ; 
and,  depending  on  the  foreign  will  of  the  Pope, 
they  bring  a  fine  price,  and  give  the  hierarchy  an  un- 
bounded power  over  their  people  of  the  whole  earth. 

10.  ^^  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic,  Apostolic 
Roman  Church  for  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all 
churches  ;  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop 
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qf  Rome^  successor  to  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  ApoH^ 
tlesy  Vicar  of  Christ^**  "the  mibtrbss  op  all 
churches/* 

Is  there  anything  to  surpass  this  arrogant 
assumption  of  priestly  power,  —  this  direct  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope?  What  is  it  but  a  slavery, 
which  our  free  spirits  should  denounce,  and  at 
which  we  should  revolt  ?  Is  our  country  safe  \nih 
such  a  decree? 

11th.  "  I  likewise,  undoubtedlyj  receive  and 
ptofesr  all  other  things,  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared,  by  the  sacred  canons  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil." This  is  adopting  all  the  persecuting,  immoral 
legislation  of  the  **  Council  of  Trent,"  the  "worst 
of  all."  Yet,  every  priest  and  every  papist  in  our 
land  is  bound  by  oath  to  receive  "  all  things 
defined,  delivered,  and  declared,"  by  that  Council. 
**  And  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize,  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the 
church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized,** 
Here  at  one  sweep  they  curse  all  heretics,  or  Prot 
estants,  wherever  they  are  found. 

12th.  **  This  true  Catholic  faith,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  saved,  which  I  at  present  freely  profess, 
and  truly  hold,  the  same  I  will  take  care  of  as  far 
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as  in  f£  lies,  and  shall  be  most  constantly  held  and 
confessed  by  me,  whole  and  unviolated,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life  ;  and  by  all 
my  subjects,  or  these,  the  care  of  whom,  in  my 
office,  belongs  to  me,  shall  be  held,  taught,  and 
preached.*'     "I  the  same,  N,  promse,  vow,  and 

SWEAR,  SO    HELP   ME  GOD   AND   THESE  HOLY  GOSPELS." 

This  is  the  priest's  article  especially.  He  is  a  slave 
to  the  Pope,  and  is  himself  a  parish  Pope  to  the 

PEOPLE*  ,.     If      f  *n       , 

Mark  this,  Americans :  the  Romish  priest  swears 
by  an  oath  that  there  is  no  salvation  to  thoso  who 
do  not  believe  this  creed ;  that  is,  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  indulgences,  transub- 
stantiation,  purgatory,  image  worship,  saint  wor- 
ship, persecution  against  Protestants,  traditions,  &c. 
He  swears  also  to  spread  these  anti- Christian  and 
persecuting  doctrines  among  those  under  his  care, 
and  to  do  all  he  can  to  enforce  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  right  or  liberty,  to  his  life's  end  ;  to  sup- 
press freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  to  make 
subjects  for  the  Pope  of  Rome !  Now,  Protestants, 
all  this  is  subversive  of  our  free  institutions.  If 
the  priests  and  the  papists  do  not  oppose,  denounce, 
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and  persecute  to  death  (whenever  they  can  and 
dare),  all  Protestants,  they  swear  to  a  lie. 

We  repeat,  they  are  bound,  by  their  oath  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  to  receive  aU  the  persecuting  and 
tjnrannical  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  that 
church.  We  say,  they  are  hound  to  teach  and 
difrus('  T3rinciples  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  dear  and 
cherishes  ^hts  of  American  liberty  to  your  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  freemen,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
precious  and  glorious  privileges  of  our  land.  The 
whole  body  of  papists,  by  the  creed  of  Pius  IV., 
is  fastened  and  indissolubly  hound  up  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome !  And  how  dangerous  and 
inimical  is  it  to  the  liberties  of  this  republic ! 


I      ■'    V 


m 


CHAPTER    III. 


We  will  now  give  you  the  precise  oath  which 
binds  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  the  whole  world,  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  his  throne.  It  is  taken  from 
Barrow's  unanswered  *'  Treatise  on  Supremacy,** 
and  is  a  complete  feudal  oath.    Here  it  is : 

**  I,  N,  elect  of  the  church  of  N,  will  hencefor- 
ward be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  our 
Lord,  the  Lord  N,  Pope  N,  and  to  his  successors 
canonically  coming  in.  I  will  neither  advise,  con- 
sent, or  do  anything,  that  they  may  lose  life  or  mem- 
ber, or  that  their  persons  may  be  seized,  or  hands 
any  wise  laid  upon  them,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
The  counsel  which  they  shall  intrust  me  withal,  by 
themselves,  their  messengers,  or  letters,  I  will  not 
knowingly  reveal  to  any  to  their  prejudice.  /  will 
keep  them  to  defend  and  keep  the  holy  papacy,  and 
the  ROYALTIES  OF   St.   Peteb,   savlug  my  order, 
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against  all  men.  The  legate  of  the  apostolical 
see,  going  and  commg,  I  will  honorably  treat,  and 
help    in   his  necessities.      The    rights,   honors, 

PRIVILEGES,   AND    AUTHORITY,    OF     THE    HoLY    ROMAN 

Church  of  our  IjOrd  thb  Pope,  and  his  foresaid 
successors,  I  will  endeavor  to  preserve,  defend,  in- 
crease, and  advance.  I  mil  not  be  in  any  council, 
action,  or  treaty,  in  which  shall  be  plotted  against 
our  said  Lord,  and  the  Romish  church,  anything 
to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  their  persons,  right,  honor, 
state,  or  power  ;  and  if  I  shall  know  any  such  thing 
to  be  treated  or  agitated  by  any  whatsoever,  I  will 
hinder  it  to  my  power,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  will 
signify  it  to  our  said  lord,  or  to  some  other,  by  whom 
it  may  come  to  his  knowledge. 

"  The  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  apostolic 
decrees,  ordinances,  or  disposals,  reservations,  provi- 
sions, and  mandates,  I  will  observe  with  all  my 
might,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others.  Here- 
tics, SCHISMATICS,  AND  REBELS  TO  OUR  SAID  LORD, 
OR    HIS    FORESAID    SUCCESSORS,  I  WILL   TO   MY   POWER 

PERSECUTE  AND  OPPOSE.  I  wiU  come  to  a  council 
when  I  am  called,  unless  I  am  hindered  by  a 
canonical  impediment.     I  will  by  myself  in  person 

VISIT  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  APOSTLES   EVERY  THREE 
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TEARS,  AND  OIYE  AN  ACCOUNT  TO  OUR  LOBD  AND  HIS 
FORESAID    SUCCESSORS    OF   ALL    MY  PASTORAL  OFFICE, 

and  of  all  things  any  wise  belonging  to  the  state  of 
my  church,  to  the  discipline  of  my  clergy  andpeoph, 
and,  lastly,  of  the  salvation  of  souls  committed  to  my 
trust  ;  and  will,  in  like  manner,  humbly  receive  and 
diligently  execute  the  apostolic  commands. 

**  And  if  I  be  detained  by  a  lawful  impediment,  1 
will  perform  all  things  aforesaid  by  a  certain  messen- 
ger, hereto  especially  empowered  a  member  of  my  chap- 
ter, or  some  other  in  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or  else 
having  a  parsonage  ;  or,  in  default  of  these,  by  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  ;  or,  in  default  of  one  of  the 
clergy  {of  the  diocese),  by  some  other  secular  or  regu- 
lar priest,  of  improved  integrity  and  religion,  fully 
instructed  in  all  things  above  mentioTied,  And  such 
impediment  I  will  make  out  by  lawful  proofs,  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  aforesaid  messenger  to  the  Cardi- 
nal proponent  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  in  the 
congregation  of  the  sacred  council, 

'*  The  possessions  belonging  to  my  table  I  will  nei- 
ther sell,  nor  give  away,  nor  mortgage,  nor  grant  anew 
in  fee,  nor  any  wise  alienate,  —  no,  not  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  of  my  church,  —  without  con 
suiting  the  Reman  Pontiff.   And  if  I  shall  make  an> 
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alienation,  I  will  thereby  incur  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  a  certain  constitution  put  forth  about  this 
matter.     So  help  me  God,  and  these  Holy  Gos- 


pels. 


>» 


Such  is  that  servile  and  persecuting  oath.  This 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the 
priesthood  makes  bondslaves  of  all  people  who  be- 
long to  them.  It  makes  a  God  on  earth  of  the  Pope 
at  Rome.  He  is  an  ambitious  tyrant  over  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  priests  are  tyrants  over  the  people. 

No  man  can  take  this  oath  to  the  Pope,  and  be 
0.  faithful  or  true  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
safe  and  consistent  citizen  of  any  country.  No 
Catholic  bishop,  then,  is  an  honest  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ;  if  he  were,  he  would  be  a  perjurer. 
In  another  chapter,  we  have  shown,  in  the  memo- 
rable contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  republic 
of  Venice,  that  the  Jesuits  all  turned  traitors,  and 
fled  from  Venice,  and  went  over  to  the  Pope  !  The 
Jesuits,  who  are  the  Pope's  greatest  propagandists, 
never  did,  according  to  all  history  aikd  the  authority 
of  the  French  Parliament,  dwell  in  any  country, 
without  destroying  its  liberties  and  its  morals.  The 
foreign  hierarchy  who  control  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  Jc^suits, 
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from  the  leading  bishops  spread  over  the  states,  to 
the  Irish  priest  who  came  by  the  last  emigrant 
arrival. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  American  principle 
to  examine  everything  presented  to  us.  We  are 
carrying  forward  the  glorious  emancipation  Luther 
began.  The  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  we  so 
earnestly  cherish  and  develop,  is  Bible  liberty, 
and  its  home  is  on  American  ground.  Without  note 
or  comment,  we  send  that  blessed  book  abroad  over 
the  world,  the  emblem  of  this  ennobling,  sublime 
liberty,  and  the  guardian  evidence  to  all  who  breathe 
American  air  to  stand  erect  as  freemen,  and  to 
bow,  unmolested  by  papal  curses  and  bulls,  in  the 
worship  of  our  God.  This  blessed  volume  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
languages  of  the  earth ;  and,  without  the  cost  of 
a  single  mass  or  prayer  for  a  soul  in  purgatory,  it 
is,  through  American  means  and  Protestant  teach- 
ing, enlightening,  and  comforting,  and  instructing, 
millions  of  the  human  family. 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  consecration  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  of  Bishops  Bailey, 
McLaughlin,  and  Dr.  Goesbriand,  by  the  papal  Nun- 
cio, Monsignor  Bedini.    The  Jesuits  then  took  that 

21 
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oath  in  Latin,  as  we  have  given  it  in  correct  Eiig< 
lish ;  but  the  priests  published  a  version  in  English^ 
for  the  newspapers,  and  little  pamphlets  contain^ 
ing  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  \  one  of  which 
pamphlets  is  now  before  us,  and  it  contains  a  com- 
plete and  wilful /orrery.  It  omitted  all  the  perse- 
cuting and  political  part,  which  the  oath  we  give 
contains,  and  which  is  the  exact  one  used  here  and 
at  Kome  this  very  day.  They  always  ^ny  this 
gross  deception  to  Americans,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  American  Koman  Catholic  laity  also  deny  it 
Why  I  Because  these  Jesuits  find  it  ex^pedient  to 
cheat  and  deceive  Protestants  and  their  own  papist 
subjects  in  this  American  land. 

Cruelty  is  a  central  principle  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  anti-republican.  It  is  very 
coumon,  at  present,  with  Koman  Catholics,  to  deny 
that  their  church  approves  religious  persecution ,, 
and  in  this  assertion  they  are  backed  up  by  ignorant 
or  designing  Protestants,  for  political  purposes 
solely.  But  there  is  no  fact  more  clearly  proved, 
both  by  history  and  the  dogmas  of  their  church 
everywhere  contained  in  their  canons  and  buHs,  and 
carried  out  in  practice  to  the  present  day.  The 
pjfi^on^  of  ^ome,  aj^id  all  the  Italian  prisoi?^  und^er 
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the  influence  of  tha  Pope,  are,  at  this  moment, 
filled  with  victims  groaning  uncter  these  horrid 
cruelties.  The  Inquisition,  in  some  form,  and  every 
pr?est  and  his  devotees,  are  agents  to  execute  this 
intolerance. 

The  commentaiy  erf  Menochius,  which  is  a  text- 
book at  all  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  declares,  in  connection  with  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  that  the  Saviour  <*  does 
not  forbid  heretics  (or  Protestants)  to  be  taken  away 
and  put  to  death,"  and  refers  to  Meldonatus  on  thia 
special  article  of  their  belief.  And  these  axe  the 
words  of  the  authority  alilttded  to:  **They  who 
deny  that  heretics  are  to  be  put  ta  death  ought 
much  rather  to  deny  that  thieves,  much  rather  that 
murderersy  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  heretics 
are  the  more  pernicious  than  thieves  or  murderers, 
as  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  steal  and  slay  the  souls 
of  meaoL  than  ti^r  bo^cs.'* 

Bellarmine,  the  papal  authority  constantly  ap- 
pealed to,^  says, :  <  ^  Experienjce  teaches  us  that  there 
is  no  other  remedy  (than  death) ;  for  the  church  has 
advanced  by  degrees,  and  tried  every  remedy.  At 
first  she  only  excommunicated,  iheikfimd,  Hkenexiled  ; 
at  last  she  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  death. 
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•  •  •  •  *  If  yQu  throw  them  (Protestants)  into 
pnson,  or  send  them  into  exile,  they  corrupt  their 
neighbors  by  their  language,  and  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  their  hooks  ;  therefore,  the  only  remedy 
is,  to  send  them  speedily  to  their  proper  place,** 

The  following  is  the  curse  of  Pope  Benedict 
Vm. :  .: 

**  May  they  suffer  the  curse  of  Qtod  and  of  the 
world  ;  may  they  suffer  it  in  their  body,  may  their 
mind  become  stupefied,  may  they  meet  with  all 
bodily  pains,  and  end  in  perdition.  *,- 

"May  they  be  damned  with  the  cursed 
and  perish  with  the  wicked.   '   ''  X  £- 

**  May  they  be  cursed  with  the  Jews,  who  did 
not  believe  in  our  Lord,  and  crucified  him. 

**  May  they  be  cursed  with  the  heretics,  Prot- 
estants, who  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Holy  Mother 
Church.  f »' 

**  May  they  be  damned  in  the  four  parts  of  the 
world :  cursed  in  the  east,  abandoned  in  the  west, 
interdicted  in  the  north,  excommunicated  in  the 
south.  '       '   '"•^'  -'  -  n/T  T^'^-^  n  r  >.; 

"  May  they  be  cursed  in  the  day,  excommuni- 
cated in  the  night. 
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.  *<  May  they  be  damned  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
in  the  regions  below." 

Says  the  historian  Bruys ;  "  Secular  powers, 
if  need  be,  may  be  compelled  by  church  censures 
to  destroy  all  heretics  (Protestants)  marked  by  the 
churchy  out  of  the  lands  of  their  jurisdiction.'* 
—  Labb.,  Tom.  13,  p.  934.  Brays'  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy,  Tom.  iii.,  p.  148. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  1414,  in  which  Pope 
Martin  presided,  not  only  condemned  and  burned 
alive  Huss  and  Jerome  ol  Prague,  but  issued  their 
terrific  anathema  against  the  millions  of  heretics 
all  over  Europe,  and  commanded  all  kings,  emper- 
ors, and  princes,  forthwith  to  exterminate  by  fire 
and  sword. 

This  dogma  of  persecution  is  introduced  into  the 
class-book  at  Maynooth  Jesuit  College,  for  which 
England  contributes  annually  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling. —  See  Delahogue's  Tract.  Theolog., 
cap.  8.     De  Membris,  p.  404,  Dublin  edit.,  1795. 

The  oath  which  every  Roman  bishop  swears 
contains  this  central  principle  of  persecution. 

The  following  propositions  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Den's  System  of  Theology,  a  text-book  for  every 
papal  theological  seminary  in  the  land : 
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1st.  *'  Protostamts  are  heretics,  and  as  duoh  are 
worse  than  Jews  and  Pagans." 

2d.  **  They  are,  by  baptism  fiad  blood,  under  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

8d.  "  So  far  from  granting  toleration  to  Protest* 
ants,  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  church  to  exterminate 
the  rites  of  their  religion." 

4th.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  Roman  CathoI'O 
Church  to  compel  heretics  to  submit  to  her  faith." 

5th.  ''That  the  punishments  decreed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  confiscation  of  goods, 
exile,  impiisonment,  and  death." 

A  converted  Popish  priest,  in  a  late  work,  says  • 

*'  During  the  last  three  years  I  discharged  the 
duty  of  a  Romish  clergjrman,  my  heart  often  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  entering  the  confessional.  The 
recitals  of  the  murderous  acts  I  had  off;en  he»rd 
through  this  iniquitous  tribunal  had  cost  me  m/rny 
a  restless  night,  and  are  still  ^ed  with  horror  upon 
my  memory.  But  the  most  awful  of  all  conddera- 
tions  is  this,  —  that  through  the  confessional  I  have 
been  frequently  apprised  of  intended  assassinations, 
and  most  diabolical  conspiracies ;  and,  still,  fVom 
the  ungodly  injunctions  of  secrecy  in  the  Romish 
creed,  lest,  ss  Peter  Dens  says,  <  the  comossianal 
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should  bec(M6  odious,'  I  dared  not  give  the  slight- 
jest  intimation  to  the  marked-out  victims  of 
fllaughter.** 

Pope  Urban  II.  says  :  ^ 

**  We  io  not  consider  those  as  homicides  who, 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  Catholic  church  against 
excommunicated  persons,  happen  to  have  killed  any 
of  them." 

Pope  Sixtus  v.,  in  a  public  address,  applauded 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 

The  Khemish  translators  of  the  New  Testament, 
on  Rev.  17 :  6,  "  Drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
«aints,"  say  : 

*'  Protestants  foolishly  expound  it  of  Rome,  for 
that  they  put  heretics  to  death,  and  allow  of  their 
punishment  in  other  countries ;  but  their  blood  is 
not  called  the  blood  of  saints  no  more  than  the 
blood  of  thieves,  man-killers,  and  other  malefactors, 
for  the  shedding  of  which,  by  order  of  justice,  no 
commonwealth  shall  answer." 

Bellarmine  and  Maldonatus,  two  of  the  highest 
Authorities  at  Maynooth,  teach  the  same  doctrines. 
The  proceedings  at  Rome  in  regard  to  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholeniew  prove  hat  Rome  would  have 
equally  gloated  over  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  if  it  had 
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only  been  successful.  She  has  never  disavowed 
any  of  her  atrocious  principles,  whilst  the  recent 
avowals  of  Dr.  Cahill,  the  Rambler,  and  the  Shep- 
herd  of  the  Valley,  demonstrate  that  modem  Papists 
are  quite  as  bloodthirsty  as  their  ancestors. 


<(  T 


he  Inquisition  was  first  established  at  Tou- 
louse, in  1233.  It  subsequently  spread  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  countries,  increasing  in  power 
and  cruelty.  The  managers  of  the  inquisitional 
courts  were  men  of  low  origin  and  brutal  nature, 
who  had  unlimited  power  from  the  Pope  to  put  to 
death  any  person  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  heresy, 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  means  nothing  but  opposing 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Under  the  tryanni- 
cal  sway  of  the  Inquisition,  parents  were  required 
to  stifle  all  their  natural  affections,  and  children 
forgot  their  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love.  The 
immense  power  of  the  Inquisitor  General  we  refer 
to.  Among  other  practices  of  the  Inquisition,  it 
was  common  for  persons  to  be  seized  and  murdered 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  property.  It 
was  in  vain  to  search  the  world  for  an  institution 
to  compare  with  this  in  atrocity  and  merciless  bar- 
barity. *  Deliver  yourself  up  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,'  filled  the  soul  with  horror,  and  made 
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the  frame  motionless,  for  it  was  the  prelude  to  the 
dungeon  and  death.  The  infamous  practices  of 
the  inquisitional  courts  were  made  up  of  cruelty, 
blood,  death ! 

**  Romanism  has  not  changed  by  the  light  and 
progress  of  civilization.  In  1825,  under  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  was  recom- 
menced with  great  vigor.  It  was  as  dark,  baneful, 
and  bloody,  as  ever.  From  that  period  until  the 
late  revolution  in  Italy,  scenes  of  horror  transpired, 
the  details  of  which  are  known  only  to  their  atro- 
cious authors.  In  1849,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
determined  that  the  tribunal  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  building  appropriated  to  some  military 
purpose.  In  the  buildi. .  -  were  the  bones  of  human 
beings  without  number,  thrown  together  in  a  man- 
ner to  shock  the  feelings.  There  are  .  )-day  a 
thousand  patriots  suffering,  in  gloomy  and  f  Ithy 
dungeons,  all  the  horrors  that  the  vicUms  of  the 
Inquisition  endured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  spirit 
of  deadly  persecution  is  inherent  in  Ti<  lanism. 
It  is  one  of  its  vital  forces.  While  Komanism 
prides  itself  upon  its  immovability,  progress  is  an 
integral  part  of  Protestantism ;    and  its  onward 

march,  however  slow,  is  steady  and  direct." 
21* 
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To  those  who  think  that  this  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  relaxed  in  our  day,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  other  lands,  we  could  present  a  volume  of 
convincing  and  overwhelming  facts  to  prove  the 
contrary.  But  the  following  specimens  will  be 
sufficient : 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Protestant  minister  in  the 
West,  after  preaching  to  his  own  congregation  on 
the  subject  of  Popery,  was  met  by  the  priest  of  the 
town  at  the  church  door,  and  told  by  him  that, 
**  were  it  not  for  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  would 
cut  his  throat."  **Yes,"  said  the  minister,  **I 
know  that  already.'* 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  many  German 
papists,  by  preaching,  lecturing,  and  publishing  a 
German  paper,  received  a  letter  a  few  months 
Bince,  stating  that  if  he  did  not  stop  his  efforts, 
they  would  do  with  their  fists  what  their  priests 
cannot  do  with  their  pens,  ^^  knock  your  eyes  out.*' 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  West  stated  that 
a  member  of  his  church  married  a  Eoman  Catholic 
lady,  who,  by  his  influence,  wap  converted  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  father  nf  the  young  lady 
called  *o  m^uire  if  it  was  so.     "  Yes,*'  said  the 
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daughter,  "  it  is."  On  leaving  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  son-in-law,  "  Sir,  I  will  never  be  satisfied 
till  I  have  washed  my  hands  in  your  heart's  blood." 

Who  was  it,  a  few  years  since,  that  drove  six 
hundred  families  from  the  Austrian  empire  into 
the  Prussian  territory,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  the  reformed  religion?  It  was  popish 
priests. 

Who  was  it  that  drove  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rule  from 
Dadiz  ?  Papal  authorities,  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  see. 

Who  flogged  a  man  nearly  to  death  for  renounc- 
ing Popery,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?  It  was 
ft  popish  priest.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Doyles- 
town,  a  German  Catholic  attended  a  funeral  sermon 
of  a  Protestant  minister,  after  which  a  priest  called 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  become  a  Protestant. 
'*  If  you  have,"  said  he,  **  you  have  committed  a 
mortal  sin;  confess  your  sin  to  me."  **Ihave 
.confessed  my  sin  to  Christ,"  said  the  sick  man, 
**  and  obtained  absolution."  The  priest  urged  him 
with  increasing  warmth  to  confess ;  he  declined. 
The  priest  then  seized  a  chair,  jumped  on  the  bed, 
and  pounded  him  with  it  till  he  broke  it  in  pieces  ; 
he  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  raw-hide,  and  began 
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to  scourge  him,  to  compel  Lim  to  confess.  A 
stranger,  passing  by,  hearing  the  noise,  entered 
the  house,  and,  finding  the  priest  in  the  act  of 
scourging  the  sick  man,  he  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  down  stairs.  Soon  after,  the 
man  died.  The  priest  was  arrested  and  tried  in 
Doylestown  court-house,  and  fined  fifty  dollars  and 
costs,  and  left  the  country. 

Who  was  it  that  threatened  the  city  of  Boston  ? 
It  was  the  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  who,  after 
that  unclean  and  anti-republican  cage  had  been 
attacked  by  rioters,  said  :  "  The  bishop  has  more 
than  twenty  thousand  Irishmen  at  his  command, 
who  will  tear  your  houses  over  your  heads,  and  you 
may  read  your  riot-acts  till  your  throats  are  sore  ! " 
We  condemn  the  riot,  but  did  that  justify  this 
diabolical  and  bloody  threat  of  this  female  Jesuit  ? 

Who  was  it  that  persecuted  recently  four  hun- 
dred Madeira  Protestants,  and  forced  them  to  flee 
from  their  native  country?  The  priests  of  the 
island. 

A  convert  to  Protestantism,  travelling  along  tho 
road  leading  to  ScarifT,  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  was  accosted  by  some  laborers  in  the  field. 
After  threatening  him  several  times,  they  at  length 
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suffered  him  to  pass,  saying,  **  If  you  dare  to  come 
this  way  again,  you  bloody  Sassenah  rascal,  we  '11 
blow  your  brains  out !  "  —  Limerick  Standard. 

A  savage-looking  ruffian  violently  attacked  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Marks,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  late  of 
the  Molyneux  Asylum,  in  the  public  streets  of 
Dublin,  and,  without  provocation,  knocked  the 
reverend  gentleman  down.    What  next  ? —  Warder, 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last,  13th  inst., 
as  John  Honner,  a  respectable  Protestant,  was  re- 
turning home  from  the  Macroon  Sessions,  he  was 
savagely  assaulted  midway  between  Castletown  and 
Enniskeane,  by  some  person  at  present  unknown  ; 
no  less  than  sixteen  wounds  having  been  inflicted 
on  his  head  and  face,  besides  several  others  on  his 
body  and  limbs  ;  his  skull  was  severely  fractured. 
—  Cork  Standard.  ■:  ■■ 

The  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  persecuted 
Protestant  clergymen  are  given  in  the  Tipperary 
Constitution.  The  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  is  thus  marked :  stoned  to  death ;  mur- 
dered ;  stoned  ;  fired  at ;  dangerously  assaulted  ; 
abused  and  persecuted ;  plundered ;  interrupted 
and  assaulted  in  the  performance  of  duty ;  house 
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attacked,  demolished,  oir  buraed  down;    drivea 
from  his  home,  or  his  country. 

Some  time  ago,  M.  Manrette,  a  French  Eoman 
priest,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and,  in  consequence,  abandoned 
the  pale  of  the  idolatrous  and  apostate  church  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Having  convinced 
himself  of  the  danger  of  continuing  in  Babylon,  ho 
wished  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  his  coun 
trymen  to  flee  out  of  her  infected  communion. 
With  this  view,  he  published  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  that  had  led  him  to  adopt  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  plainly  and  forcibly  exposed  the  super- 
stition of  Home,  by  the  usual  arguments  employed 
by  the  divines  of  the  French  x'rotestant  church. 
For  this  he  was  condemned,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1844,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  L'Ariege,  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  six  hundred 
francs !  .  ^  1 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  brutish  papal  persecu- 
tions at  Damascus,  where  two  or  three  of  the  un- 
protected sous  of  Abraham  were  recently  flogged, 
soaked  in  large  vessels  of  water,  their  eyes  pressed 
out  of  their  sockets  with  a  machine,  dragged  about 
by  the  ears  till  the  blood  gushed  out,  thorns  driven 
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in  between  the  nails  and  flesh  of  their  Angers  and 
toes,  and  candles  put  under  their  noses,  burning 
their  nostrils.  This  is  Popery  i  After  hearing  of 
this  act  of  persecution,  and  hundreds  of  others 
constantly  taking  place  in  papal  countries,  and  our 
own  country,  who  will  believe  that  this  unchange- 
able church  has  changed  her  system  of  butchery  ? 
What  she  has  been  she  is  now ;  and  you,  my  Prot- 
estant brethren,  would  feel  it  if  she  had  the  power. 
Now,  with  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  this  mighty 
enemy  in  our  beloved  land,  what  more  astonishing 
than  the  apathy  and  blindness  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  slumbering  security  in  which  our  patriotic 
citizens,  to  whom  liberty  is  so  sweet  and  dear,  fold 
their  arms,  and  never  dream  of  papal  danger? 
Do  they  imagine  that  our  country  is  too  great,  our 
resources  too  vast,  our  numbers  too  overwhelming, 
to  feel  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this  subject  ? 
What  was  it  but  a  spark  that  kindled  up  the  con- 
flagration of  Home,  and  that  was  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  of  England  ?  What  was  it  but  a  Guy 
Fawkes,  employed  by  the  Jesuit  priests  to  make 
that  fatal  arrangement,  to  overturn  Protestantism 
in  England  ?  What  was  it  but  one  gilded  bauble 
from  the  Pope  that  corrupted  the  royal  monarch, 
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Henry  II.,  to  submit  himself  and  kingdom  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Vatican  ?  What  is  it  but  Pusey- 
ism,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subtle  and  scheming 
Nuncio  of  Rome,  aided  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  the  crafty  spies  and  emissaries  of  Rome,  that 
is  undermining  the  foundation  of  Protestantism,  and 
shaking  the  fancied  stability  of  the  throne  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  that  land  of  the  early  Reformation,  and 
heroic  defenders  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  ? 
^  Do  our  listless  Galbas  imagine  that  the  two 
thousand  papal  bishops,  priests,  and  Jesuits,  with 
their  millions  of  obedient  subjects,  and  multitudes 
of  endowed  nunneries,  seminaries,  and  colleges, 
planted  over  our  land  like  so  many  batteries,  with 
their  guns  and  ammunition  ready  for  action,  are 
sent  here  and  put  in  operation  merely  for  the  idle 
amusement  of  that  foreign  potentate  ?  Is  the  prize 
less  tempting,  by  its  surpassing  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, than  other  territories  and  states,  at  which 
its  policy  has  been  directed,  and  over  which  its 
skilful  and  deep-laid  plots  have  triumphed  ?  There 
are  but  a  few  of  our  people,  comparatively,  who 
are  aware  of  the  secret  and  mighty  springs  which 
are  at  work  in  the  wheels  within  the  wheels  of  this 
spiritual  and  political  machine.     Its  central  power 
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is  at  Rome  ;  but  its  army  of  ohameleon  and  vigi- 
lant spies  are  everywhere.  Our  people  may  despise 
its  intrigues,  and  laugh  at  the  warnings  of  more 
reflecting  patriots,  who  stand  like  sentinels  on  the 
watch-towers  of  liberty ;  but  so  reasoned  the  inhab- 
itants of  Troy,  when  the  treacherous  wooden  horse 
entered  within  its  gates  and  took  the  city. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Americans,  do  yoa  know  that  every  time  you 
unfurl  the  banner  of  your  country,  and  rally  to 
the  defence  of  your  republican  school  system,  you 
insult  the  sensibilities  of  the  anti- American  party, 
foreign  and  native  ?  Remember,  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude has  been  fully  paid  to  those  who  have  aided, 
you  in  cutting  down  your  forests,  levelling  your 
mountains,  opening  your  highways,  digging  your 
canals,  settling  your  lands,  and  even  in  the 
blood  shed  for  the  common  defence  of  the  country. 
It  is  paid  in  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the 
success,  of  their  posterity,  for  whom  they  labored, 
suffered,  and  endured.  They  looked  to  the  good  of 
their  cnildren ;  —  you,  Americans,  have  now  to  ^o 
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the  same.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  protect 
himself  and  family  from  injurious  influences ;  and 
it  is  a  still  more  imperative  duty  for  the  nation  to 
protect  its  people  from  the  same.  Then,  shall  we 
not  be  permitted  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  priestcraft, 
and  placK)  in  its  way  the  great  counter  wave  of 
American  common  and  free  school  education? 
This  is  a  question  for  wise  men  of  all  parties. 
This  is  the  principle  of  liiat  eclectic  party  which 
the  peopk  baptize  in  their  own  name  to-day ! 

Remember,  the  greatest  as  well  a**  the  cheapest 
insurance  upon  this  Union  is  its  republican  learning. 
You  must  educate  iJiose  who  are  to  make  laws  for 
yourselves  and  your  children  —  who  are  to  elect 
your  judges  and  your  rulers.  The  more  schools 
you  build,  the  fewer  jails  and  iilms-houses  you  will 
require.  An  extended  and  free  education  will  give 
to  America  more  private  and  public  prosperity, 
more  financial  success,  more  political  tranquillity, 
than  all  oUier  means  combined.  And,  if  neglected, 
or  surrendered  into  foreign  hands,  liberty  cannot 
long  linger  upon  your  native  soil.  American  citi- 
zens must  be  respected  the  world  over ;  and  it  is 
their  education  which  secures  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  religious  woi*ship,  and  is  the  main 
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guarantee  of  integrity  and  loyalty  to  their  own 
country. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  now  an  organiza- 
tion called  **  Christian  Brothers."  It  has  its  seat 
in  Italy,  and  under  a  special  bull  of  the  Pope  is 
found  in  every  city  and  neighborhood  of  our  coun- 
try where  Popery  has  made  a  foot-print.  This 
society  obliges  every  **  Christian  Brother "  to 
renounce  his  native  country,  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  even  parents !  And  these  are  the  **  Brothers  " 
who  conduct  the  schools,  colleges,  nunneries,  and 
monasteries,  of  Romanists,  all  over  our  land.  They 
infuse  into  the  youth  of  the  country  the  poison  of 
religious  and  national  enmity,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  their  pupils  in  New  York  and  other  states, 
who,  though  born  upon  the  soil,  will  proudly 
declare  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  not  Ameri- 
cans !  And,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  rules  and  constitution  of  this  secret  societv,  to 
whom  not  only  American  Roman  Catholics,  •  but 
unsuspecting  Protestants,  commit  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  their  children,  we  give  some  of  their 
**  directions,"  obtained  from  that  little  printed  vol- 
ume, which  is  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  sanctioned 
by  all  his  bishops  in  our  country,  but  concealed 
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from  the  public  eye.  The  author  is  John  Baptist 
La  Salle,  an  Abbot  of  Nonnandy,  in  France, 
assisted  by  Father  Boudin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  Novitiate  at  Kouen. 


Native  Country.  —  "Each  brother  is  absolutely  required 
to  renounce  his  native  country."  (Pages  16  and  18  of  the 
Rule  of  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Brothers.) 

Dependency. -^  "  Absolute  and  blind  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Brother  Superior."     (Ditto,  page  43.) 

Self-denial.  —  "We  have  to  renounce  our  own  judg- 
ment, because  we  are  unable  to  judge  things  but  in  a 
worldly  manner."     (Ditto,  page  91.) 

Diffidence.  —  "When  the  'Brothers'  converse  with 
persons,  strangers  to  the  Order,  they  will  observe  an  abso- 
lute silence  in  all  that  regards  the  Institution.  They  are 
prohibited  from  letting  anything  transpire  out  of  the  So- 
ciety. They  shall  never  say  in  what  localities,  and  how 
numerous,  are  the  '  Brothers, '  even  if  requested ;  but,  in 
case  they  cannot  avoid  an  answer,  they  will  limit  themselves 
to  speak  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  Institution."  (Rules  and 
Constitutions,  page  34.) 

Parents  and  Friends.  —  "  They  will  break  all  affec- 
tions which  should  bind  them  to  the  vorld,  even  with  parents 
Mid  friends. 

"  The  '  Brother'  shall  never  speak  of  i  *3  parents,  nor  of 
his  native  country,  nor  of  what  he  has  done,  unless  with 
persons  such  as  the  bishop,  in  case  he  shouli!  be  interro- 
gated."    (Ditto,  page  38.) 

"The  'Brothers'  are  warned  not  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  their  parents,  only  in  the  church,  in  case 
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they  reside  ia  the  same  locality.  But  the  Superiors  Trill 
see  that  even  this  doe^not  occur  !  "     (Ditto,  page  65.) 

Espionage.  —  "If  one  of  the  fraternity  should  propose  a 
new  maxim,  which  was  known  to  be  false,  or  might  cause 
serious  consequences,  the  other  '  Brothers '  will  combat  it 
with  silence,  and  report  it  immediately  to  the  Brother  Supe- 
rior."    (Ditto,  page  a2.) 

Hypocrisy.  —  "  The  '  Brothers '  will  carry  their  heada 
always  straight,  inclining  it  only  in  front,  never  turning 
behind,  nor  incline  it  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Should 
necessity  compel  them  to  it,  they  will  turn  the  whole  body 
quickly  and  with  gravity. 

"  They  will  avoid  to  show  their  forehead  turned  into 
ringlets,  but  the  nose  above  all,  in  order  that  strangers  may 
see  in  their  faces  an  external  wisdom,  which  might  be  the 
sign  of  spiritual  virtue. 

"  They  ought  never  to  keep  their  lips  neither  too  close,, 
nor  too  open."     (Ditto,  pages  35,  36.) 


The  books  of  this  society  for  the  education  of 
Americans  are  published  under  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  endorsed 
by  other  bishops  thus  : 

"  I  recommend  the  series  of  school-books  compiled  by  the 

Christian  Brothers,  and  published  by  ( ),  New  York, 

and  wish  them  to  be  used  in  every  school  in  the  diocese 
where  there  are  no  other  Catholic  school-books  in  the  hands 
of  the  children. 

''f  J.  B.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati^ 

*'  We  heartily  recommend  for  the  use  of  our  Catholio 
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schools  the  books  of  the  Christian  Brother;),  published  by 
( ),  New  York.         f  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Albany.'' 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  the  books  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, published  by  ( ),  for  the  use  of  our  Catholic  schools 

in  this  Diocese.  -fJOB.^,  Bishop  of  Bufalo." 

The  last  great  Romish  convention  in  Baltimore 
had  for  its  true  object  nothing  but  to  further  the 
assault  upon  the  education  of  the  American  masses. 

Soon  after  its  session,  eight  states  of  the  Union 
made  a  simultaneous  movement  for  a  division  of 
the  public  school  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  however,  was  the  effort  successful. 

A  pupil  in  a  Koman  Catholic  school  cannot, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty,  open  the  lids  of  a  book, 
or  look  at  a  print  or  painting,  which  has  not  been 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  church !  Even  the 
emblems  on  the  tombs  of  masons  in  Jamaica  have 
been  effaced  by  stone-cutters,  under  the  Jesuit 
priests,  because  that  institution  was  hateful  to  the 
Pope. 

Long  before  the  murder  of  the  Huguenots  in  Flor- 
ida, under  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Pope  had 
made  disposal  of  the  entire  American  continent. 
Pius  the  Fifth  exercised  this  right  to  the  monarchs 
of  Spain ;  and  the  only  way  to  possess  it  is  that 
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wisely  adopted,  in  attempting  to  seduce  the  people 
through  educational  influences ;  in  plain  English, 
to  keep  them  ignorant,  as  they  do  the  masses  in  all 
Romish  countries.  ^ 

"  We  want  to  make  Home  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  all  Christendom,"  is  the  bold  avowal  of  an 
editor  of  the  Popish  press.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  citizen  can  even  vote  for  the  President 
of  their  country,  while  the  Jesuit  college  of  George- 
town furnishes  the  education  to  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  government.  And  in  the  state  department, 
especially,  much  facility  is  thus  afforded  for  man- 
agers of  that  institution  to  know  the  private  trans- 
actions of  our  national  bureaus.  Even  the  lion 
loves  the  lair  of  its  nativity,  and  the  wolf  seeks  the 
cavern  where  it  was  bom  ;  but  here  is  a  secret,  in- 
visible influence,  training  Americans  upon  their 
own  soil  to  curse  country,  family,  and  government, 
because  these  shelter  and  protect  from  all  tyrant 
foes. 

Americans,  there  is  a  voice  calling  you  to  action 
now,  stronger  than  that  of  court,  jury,  or  country  ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  God !  It  is  time  to  rise  and  fix 
a  higher  value  to  the  education  of  all  the  people, 
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when   men   are   dismissed   for  Americanism  from 
office. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the  late  election  of  Gov. 
Wise,  it  was  publicly  and  semi-officially  announced 
by  the  press  that  no  one  in  the  navy  yard  at  that 
station  could  vote  the  American  ticket,  unless  at  the 
expense  of  his  place  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
forced  for  their  bread  to  vote  against  their  senti- 
ments, Tofter  making  an  example  by  removing 
three  experienced  mechanics,  who  had  expressed 
their  partiality  for  American  principles  before  that 
election.  In  the  treasury  department,  whether  in 
the  custom-houses,  light-houses,  or  the  erection  of 
new  light-houses,  the  same  system  has  invariably 
been  pursued.  So,  also,  of  the  employes  con- 
nected with  the  post-office  and  the  transportation 
of  mails ;  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  general 
government,  and  of  the  states  which  have  sympa- 
thized with  President  Pierce's  administration,  the 
greatest  crime  has  been  faithfulness  to  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  the  government  your  fathers  left 
you.  They  disclaimed  all  foreign  interference  in 
American  affairs  ;  they  declared  the  Union  must 
be  preserved  ;  that  none  but  Americans  should  rule 
your  country  ;  that  national  treaties  were  inviolate ; 
22 
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that  no  union  should  exist  between  church  and 
state  ;  that  personal  morality  was  indispensable  for 
ofl&ce ;  and  that  we  must  have  open  Bibles  in  all 
our  public  schools. 

In  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  Normal 
schools  have  been  abolished  by  Romanists,  and 
none  but  those  under  the  eye  of  the  priests  exist ;  so 
that  mass,  confession,  the  sacraments  and  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  church,  employ  the  whole  time  of 
the  pupils.  So  will  they  have  it  in  all  the  states  of 
our  Union,  as  soon  as  a  suli.oient  number  of  Jesuits 
can  be  had  to  cooperate  with  corrupt  politicians  in 
our  legislatures.  Our  public  schools  will  be  con- 
verted into  jails  for  American  women,  and  our 
Normal  schools  into  Romish  theological  seminaries. 
Are  we  a  people,  Americans  ?  Have  we  a  country 
and  government  of  our  own  ?  If  so,  can  we,  as 
An£;lo-Saxon  Protestants,  sanction  or  endure  to  have 
mass  said  over  our  national  soul  by  these  meddling 
Jesuits,  who  thus  insult  our  great  nation  with  such 
worn-out  foolery  ?  Intelligence  of  the  people  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  institutions  are  based  ;  and 
a  practical  Protestant  education,  therefore,  is  the 
essential  element  of  our  democratic  freedom ;  hence, 
as  a  system  of  instruction,  our  Protestant  free 
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schools  axe  inseparable  from  our  liberties.  This 
right  to  educate  the  people  is  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  our  common  schools  are,  in  this 
sense,  the  means  of  self-preservation.  No  man  is 
fit  to  be  considered  an  intelligent  voter,  unless  he 
is  able  to  read  the  vote  and  the  constitution  from 
whence  he  derives  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Americans  boast  of  their  free  press ;  but  how  can 
that  save  their  liberties,  unless  they  have  a  free 
and  enlightened  people  to  read  its  products  ?  What 
kind  of  an  idea  can  we  expect  the  masses  to  have 
of  freedom,  when,  without  an  education  of  the 
mind,  it  implies  in  their  judgment  to  do  as  they 
please  ?  What  kind  of  freedom  is  it  which  excludes 
the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  therefore  forces  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  nation  ?  In  no 
country  upon  earth  has  liberty  ever  existed,  where 
the  Bible  is  hid  from  the  education  of  the  people. 
This  has  always  kept  republicanism  out  of  France  ; 
the  people  cannot  be  fit  for  it  without  an  opeh 
Bible  in  their  schools  and  families.  Sixteen  jescm 
ago,  the  assault  upon  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation openly  commenced  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
At  that  time  the  Bible  was  found  in  all  the  public 
schools,  and  some  portion  of  God's  holy  word  was 
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reverently  read  at  the  opening  exercises  every  day. 
The  Romish  hierarchy  became  alarmed,  and  Bishop 
Hughes  determined  to  prevent  any  Eoman  Catholic 
from  entering  these  free  schools.  He  went  before 
the  Common  Council,  and  demanded  a  portion  of 
the  school  fund  to  establish  separate  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  where  no  Bible  could  be  read,  and  no  God 
served  but  the  Pope  and  his  priests.  The  Council 
of  New  York  city  of  course  refused  the  application. 
He  then  had  a  petition  numerously  signed  by 
his  subjects,  and  sent  it  to  the  Legislature,  asking 
that  the  power  be  taken  away  from  the  corporation 
of  that  city.  The  report  and  bill  found  the  warmest 
cooperation  in  the  executive  of  the  state,  and  had 
it  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Jesuit  priesthood  in  New  York 
would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of 
that  city !  The  rejection  of  this  iniquity,  by  the 
people's  representatives,  exasperated  the  foreign 
hierarchy ;  and  Bishop  Hughes,  as  their  leader, 
called  a  public  meeting  at  Carroll  Hall,  to  nominate 
a  ticket  to  the  next  Assembly  of  the  state.  His 
political  speech  was  vociferously  cheered,  and,  as 
Americans  caught  the  sound,  it  revived  the  spirit 
of  the  heroes  of  our  liberties,  and  the  American 
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party,  from  that  hour,  was  born  to  give  salvation 
and  deliverance  to  this  people. 

Our  countrymen,  give  us  your  attention  while 
we  consider  this  solemn  subject,  in  which,  more 
than  any  other,  you  are  deeply  riterested,  and  we 
will  embrace  in  the  next  chapter  the  Dangers  of 
Education  in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries. 
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There  are  now  hundreds  of  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries  and  colleges  in  full  operation,  and  mul- 
tiplying rapidly  over  our  country.  To  monopolize 
instruction  wherever  they  can,  and  to  get  the  con- 
trol of  schools,  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to 
the  pliant  domination  of  the  Pope,  —  to  this  end 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  estabiishod.  That  they 
will  involve  this  land  in  troubles  and  conflicts,  is 
just  as  certain  as  that  they  are  swarming  over  our 
country.  Where  is  the  American  parent,  let  alone 
the  Christian  under  vows,  who,  knowing  the  aim 
of  the  Jesuits,  will  turn  over  his  child  to  be  trained 
up  by  men  who  will  use  that  child  afterwards  as 
their  tool  to  ruin  the  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
which  our  fathers  transmitted,  a  priceless  boon,  to 
us? 

Will  you  lend  me,  therefore,  Americans,  your 
candid  attention,  while  I  present  the  dangers  of 
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intrusting  your  sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated 
in  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  ? 

1st.  Education  in  Roman  Catholic  seminaries 

IS  DANGEROUS,  BECAUSE   THE    METHOD    OF  INSTRUCTION 
is  SUPERFICIAL  AND  ANTI-REPUBLICAN. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
these  priestly  schools  is  most  superficial,  and  its 
whole  tendency  is  anti-republican,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  weave  around  the  mind  the  narrow 
and  Jesuitical  prejudices  inimical  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  expanded  intellect.  Their  method 
can  never  make  good  scholars,  independent  of  the 
papal  influence  sc  sedulously  thrown  over  them. 
They  omit  the  modern  improvements  in  some 
branches,  and  abridge  to  a  narrow  compass,  to  suit 
their  purposes,  some  of  the  most  important  works. 
They  emasculate  every  sentiment  favorable  to  lib- 
erty, or  our  free  Protestant  institutions,  —  every- 
thing relating  to  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and  to 
those  heroic  and  noble  founders  of  liberty  who 
reared  this  beautiful  and  Protestant  republic,  or 
who  have  appeared  at  any  time  in  the  world  ;  or, 
if  their  deeds  or  names  are  mentioned,  they  are 
depreciated  and  misrepresented.  Books  have  been 
brought  out  from  the  schools,  and  publicly  exposed, 
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in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  pages  of  which  had 
been  blackened  over,  or  defficed  and  stricken  out, 
by  the  priests  and  their  teachers.  Their  system  of 
elementary  and  scientific  instruction  is  narrowed  to 
conform  to  their  ecclesiastio«l  expurgation  and 
repression  of  the  youthful  faculties.  History  is  to 
them  a  dangerous  subject,  especially  when  the  sons 
of  Protestants  are  the  pupils,  and  is,  therefore, 
skimmed  in  a  compend  prepared  by  means  well 
adapted  to  the  end.  Philosophy,  natural,  moral, 
and  mental,  is  studied  very  superficially.  So  are 
the  mathematics.  The  whole  sysiem  of  education 
is  adapted  to  make  only  counterl3it  republicans. 
With  a  very  plausible  appearance,  they  advertise 
*'  fashionable  schools,"  where  the  "  manners  of  the 
young  ladies  will  be  polished  after  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns,"  and  where  the  young  gentlemen 
will  be  * '  educated  in  all  manly  arts  and  scientific 
attainments."  With  such  professions  and  adver- 
tisements, they  impose  upon  Protestiints.  It  is 
the  syren  song  of  the  sorceress,  to  charm  the  ear 
with  seductive  music,  and  beguile  the  unsuspecting 
listeners  into  their  treacherous  bosom.  It  is  the 
white  signal  of  a  foe,  —  a  trumpet  blown  from  the 
Vatican  across  the  Atlantic,  to  summon  Americans 
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to  adorn  their  oanner  with  the  papal  cross,  and  to 
bayonet  their  own  bodies. 

Unhappily,  too  many  Protestants  have  contrib- 
uted already  to  build  up  these  seminaries  of  deadly 
mischief,  and  dangerous  weapons  of  destruction. 
Have  not  the  Protestants,  in  their  liberality,  been 
totally  blind  to  the  artful  designs  of  the  Romish 
priests  and  **  Sisters  of  Charity,*'  w^ho  have  taken 
all  pains  to  wave  before  their  eyes  these  false 
colors,  and  to  spread  out,  in  flaming  capitals,  these 
jQattering  and  gilded  cards  of  a  **  solid  and  fashioxi- 
able  "  education?  In  this  mistaken  liberality  of 
Protestants,  they  have  only  been  made  unwitting 
tools  to  advance  the  grand  policy  of  Rome  to  gain 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  states,  and  to  add 
subjects,  power,  and  wealth,  to  their  hierarchy. 

2d.  These  seminaries  are  dangerous,  because 

THOSE  WHO    PRESIDE    OVER    THEM,   AND   ARE   TEACHERS, 

ARE  Jesuits  and  Jesuitesses. 

Since  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  estahlishiid 

by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  they  have  usurped 

and  controljcd  education  in  all  the  <lomains  of  the 

Papacy.     But  who  are  the  Jesuits  ?     Tliey  are  the 

body-guard  of  the  Pope.     They  poison  the  fountains 

of  literature,  and  are  everywhere  the  destroyers  of 
22* 
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y  Oil  lb.  Pretending  to  favor  intelligence,  they  are 
the  agents  of  darkness,  the  corrupters  of  female 
virtue  in  the  confessional,  the  libertines  of  monas- 
teries, having  the  nuns  for  their  concubines ;  the 
bane  of  families,  society,  governments,  and  the 
scourge  of  the  world. 

The  Jesuitesses  are  the  tools  of  the  priests  or 
Jesuits.  They  always  follow  them,  and  are  placed 
over  the  nunnery  schools.  An  able  and  reliable 
w^riter  says  : 

''All  who  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  interior 
working  of  the  papal  system  are  well  aware  how  much  use 
that  system  has  already  made  of  the  agency  of  woman. 
This  has  been  the  case  very  specially  where  it  could  not  put 
forth  any  very  large  measure  of  dir^xit  power ;  and  to  this 
the  Jesuits  have  ahvays  devoted  their  utmost  skill  and 
treacherous  craft.  Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  females  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  of  every  shade 
of  character,  and  to  employ  them  all  as  agents.  They  may 
be  ladies  of  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty :  and  aiay  use  their 
personal  influence  in  the  very  highest  circles,  around  the 
throne,  and  behind  the  throne.  They  may  be  in  the  middle 
classes,  and  may  manage  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
aSairs  of  the  busy  and  engrossing  events  of  political  and 
commercial  life.  They  may  be  governesses  and  nursery- 
maids,, and  may  insinuate  their  plausible  wiles  into  the 
unsuspicious  minds  of  even  young  children.  Thej  may  be 
the  seeming  benefactresses  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
may  thus  gain  ascendency  over  the  compassionate  and  the 
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sentimental ;  or  they  may  even  haunt  the  scenes  of  deepest 
infamy,  and  ensnare  youth  into  passion  and  crime.  What 
they  have  to  do,  and  are  trained  to  do,  is  to  acquire  either 
an  influence  over  men  in  all  stations,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  give  countenance  and  support  to  Popery,  or  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  men's  designs  as  to  be  able  to  betray  them  to 
their  priestly  and  Jesuitical  advisers.  This  is  done  through- 
out all  Europe,  to  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  person  can 
even  imagine.  By  this  secret,  universal,  and  almost  invisi- 
ble agency,  Rome  contrives  to  know  everything  that  is  done, 
or  said,  or  almost  thought,  by  every  man,  in  every  circle ; 
and  can  counterplot  and  overreach  every  attempt  that  can 
be  made  or  framed  against  her  wide  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing universal  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  all  true  liberty,  civil 
and  sacred." 

These  agents  are  far  more  powerful  when  they 
are  employed  in  education.  Here  they  act,  as  in 
every  other  department,  with  the  most  crafty  de- 
sign, to  captivate  the  young  mind,  and  to  attract 
young  ladies  into  their  seminaries,  which  are 
always  an  appendage  to  a  convent  or  a  nunnery. 
They  are  the  spies  of  the  priests.  They  are  bound 
to  vAxvry  out  the  designs  of  Romanism.  With  a 
bland  and  winning  exterior,  they  conceal  from  the 
view  of  i'rotestants  their  real  intentions.  But 
behind  this  exterior,  when  Protestants  and  all  out- 
ward  rosponsibilities   are   withdrawn,  they   show 
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their  real  traits  to  be  the  most  imperious,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  competent 
witness,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing them  in  France  : 

"A  great  number  of  Protestants  speak  of  these  Jesuit 
'  Sisters '  as  *  walking  angels,'  or  representatives  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  many  of  the 
Protestant  pastors  of  France  were  to  contribute  only  a  small 
part  of  the  annoyances  they  have  endured  from  those  '  walk- 
ing angels,'  a  huge  volume  of  facts  might  be  published, 
which  would  prove  that  the  words  Protestant  and  demon 
are  synonymous  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  these 
'  Sisters.'  My  dear  departed  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  Le  Four- 
drey,  pastor  at  Brest,  who  visited  the  hospitals  in  that 
important  seaport  for  twenty-two  years,  often  told  me  that 
he  never  met  with  such  an  intolerant  set  of  human  beings 
as  these  '  Sisters.'  Many  of  them,  he  has  said,  attend  their 
patient  till  they  find  out  that  he  is  a  Protestant ;  and  then, 
unless  they  have  some  secret  hope  of  converting  him,  very 
often  their  charity  degenerates  into  brutality.  It  would, 
doubtless,  open  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  as  to  these  '  Sisters,' 
were  they  only  to  become  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
them.  Could  they  only,  for  a  moment,  look  upon  their 
wrathful  countenance  when  they  see  a  person  with  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  they  would  then,  perhaps,  understand  the  dan- 
ger of  these  Jesuitesses ; "  and,  we  add,  of  sending  the 
diMighters  of  Protestant  parents  to  their  schools  in  the 
United  States. 


The  daughters  pf  Protestants  who,  unhappily, 
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enter  these  nunnery  seminaries,  see  nothing  but 
what  is  agreeable,  polite,  and  perhaps  delightful, 
until  they  are  finally  persuaded  —  for  this  is  a 
constant  end  the  Jesuitesses  have   in  view  — to 
take  the  white  and  black  veil ;   and  then,  when 
shut  out  and  imprisoned,  under  bars,  and  lock  and 
key,  they  find,  when  too  late,  their  sad  mistake, 
and  the  awful  deception  which  has  been  practised 
upon  them.     They  find  that  these  Jesuitesses,  who 
appeared  as  angels  of  goodness,  full  of  heavenly 
smiles,    are    but    demure,    unsocial,    treacherous 
tyrants. 


r 


CHAPTER    III. 


3d.  These  seminaries  are  dangerous,  because 
THE  Bible  and  all  Christian  influences  are  re- 
moved, AND  THE  IDOLATROUS  RITES  AND  PAPAL  MUM- 
MERIES OF  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH  ARE  SUBSTITUTED  IN 
THEIR  PLACE. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  that  the  pupil  has 
passed  from  a  Christian  society  and  Protestant 
associations,  after  entering  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary, is  the  taking  away  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
invariably  done  to  every  pupil.  Why  is  the  Bible 
taken  away  ?  Does  it  deserve  this  treatment  ?  Is 
it  not  the  revelation  from  heaven  to  man,  in  which 
mercy,  peace,  and  salvation,  are  made  known  to  our 
world  ;  the  treasure  of  wisdom  and  truth  ;  the  only 
safeguard  of  man's  rights,  and  of  social,  mental, 
moral,  poii  al,  and  religious  liberty  ?  Is  not  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  suspected  which  leaves 
out  its  pure  morality,  its  salutary  motives,  its 
sublime  influence  and  precepts?     Can  that  system 
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be  right  which  takes  from  the  trunk  of  the  pupil 
this  blessed  Book,  and  robs  the  owner,  not  only  of 
property,  but  of  the  only  guide  of  youth  to  hap 
piness  and  heaven  ?  Is  Rome  afraid  of  the  Bible  ? 
Yes,  we  have  come  to  the  difficulty.  Rome  is 
afraid  of  the  Bible  !  Rome  is  from  beneath, — the 
Bible  is  from  above.  The  light  of  truth  shines  too 
clearly  for  its  toleration.  The  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Pope,  and  his  infallibility,  his 
cardinals,  and  his  supremacy,  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
purgatory,  images,  beads,  relic?,  the  mass,  transub 
stantiation  of  a  wafer,  penances,  and  all  the  pomp 
ous  ceremonies  and  pagan  puerilities,  have  no 
place  in  this  book  of  heaven.  Popery  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  the  Bible  opposes  Popery,  and  all 
its  works  of  darkness.  It  must  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  pupil,  for  then  the  human  impos- 
tures and  lucrative  incomes  of  the  priests  and 
Jesuitesses  would  be  exposed.  Having  removed 
this  grand  obstacle  to  their  success,  the  new  pupils 
are  directed  to  those  popish  observances  to  which 
they  have  been  heretofore  strangers.  There  is  no 
consulting  their  inclinations,  nor  the  inclinations 
of  their  parents.     Unquestioned  and  absolute  sub- 
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mission  is  required.     Tliey  are  compelled  to  con- 
form to  these  religious  and  pagan  ceremonies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pupil  is  totally  unsuspecting 
of  any  design  to  alienate  attachment  to  previous 
ideas  and  parental  modes  of  thinking  and  worship, 
or  to  eradicate  the  lessons  imbibed  from  Protestant 
education.  Knowing  nothing  of  Jesuitism,  —  its 
consummate  art,  its  practised  deceptions,  its  insid- 
ious approaches,  and  bland  addresses,  —  the  new 
pupil  is  easily  deceived,  and,  by  s>.  gradual,  con- 
tinued process,  becomes  habituated  to  the  impres- 
sions and  instructions  of  the  teachers,  until,  like  a 
bird  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  the  web  is  woven 
and  the  innocent  son,  or  daughter,  becomes  a 
Papist.  The  eflfect  is,  to  bring  the  pupils  to  the 
feet  of  the  monks  and  Jesuitesses,  to  reduce  them 
under  a  yoke  of  superstitious  dread  and  fear,  to 
deprive  the  mind  of  all  elastic  energy,  and  ti 
effeminate  and  dwarf  the  intellect  and  soul.  An 
other  effect  is  to  alienate  the  affections  from  the 
parents,  whom  the  daughter  or  son  is  taught  to 
believe  are  heretics,  and,  therefore,  unworthy  of 
their  confidence  as  guides  in  this  world,  much  less 
as  guides  to  the  next.  Have  you  ever  reflected, 
parents,  upon  the  effect  of  these  papal  delusions  ? 
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— the  poison  which  is  inhaled  ?  The  danger  to  which 
your  children  are  exposed,  in  this  respect,  in  these 
seminaries,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  and  incontro 
vertible  testimonies  j  and,  could  the  examples  and 
the  statements  be  set  before  you  in  all  the  truth 
and  vividness  of  the  reality,  you  would  shrink  from 
these  institutions  with  horror. 

"  Experien*  ,"  says  a  writer,  "  furnishes  many  signal  and 
mournful  examples  of  the  perversion  of  the  minds  of  ingen- 
uous youth,  when  committed  to  the  instruction  of  Roman- 
ists. Never  shall  I  forget  one  remarkable  instance,  which 
occurred  many  years  ago,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  n., 
own  knowledge,  but  in  one  of  the  families  of  my  own  pas- 
toral charge.  An  amiable,  elegant,  and  highly-promising 
youth  was  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  for  the 
single  object  of  learning,  to  rather  more  advantage  than  was 
otherwise  practicable,  a  polita  living  language.  He  attained 
his  purpose,  but  at  a  dreadful  expense.  He  very  speedily 
became  a  zealous  Papist ;  began  in  a  few  weeks  to  address 
and  reproach  his  parents,  by  letter,  as  blinded  heretics,  out 
of  the  way  of  salvation ;  was  deaf  to  every  remonstrance, 
both  from  them  and  their  pastor,  and  remains  to  the  present 
day  a  devoted,  incorrigible  Romanist.  And  similar  to  this 
is  the  mournful  story  of  hundreds  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Protestant  parents  in  our  land,  who  have  inconsiderately 
and  cruelly  committed  their  children  to  papal  training,  and 
found,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  contracted  a  moral  con- 
tagion never  to  be  eradicated." 

"  I  am  well  acquainted,"  says  Dr.  Sandwith,  "  with  a 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  and  great  ability,  who  has 
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seen  much  of  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  on 
the  Continent  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  continental  languages,  that,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  brought  home  a  Roman  Catholic  governess  to 
instruct  his  cKldran  in  that  accomplishment.  Now,  the 
effect  of  that  did  not  appear  at  first.  His  children  had  been 
generally  taught  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  for  a 
while  all  went  on  smoothly.  But,  so  insidious  is  the  prog- 
ress of  Popery,  the  foundations  of  Protestantism  in  that 
family  were  being  sapped  while  no  external  effect  appeared ; 
but,  after  a  while,  his  wife  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  then  I  need  not  say  in  what  danger  the  whole 
fi[imily  were  placed.  Thus  is  Roman  Catholicism  ever  seek- 
ing to  undermine  and  overthrow  Protestantism ;  by  indus- 
triously introducing  Roman  Catholic  governesses  and  Roman 
Catholic  servants  into  Protestant  families,  the  mischief  is 
accomplished  ere  we  are  aware.  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  on 
our  guard." 

The  opposition  of  Popery  to  Protestantism  is 
well  known.  Every  Papist,  as  well  as  the  priests, 
is  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  **  heretics,** 
that  is,  Protestants.  Hence  Papists,  in  the  United 
States,  are  laid  under  a  solemn  obligation,  at  the 
peril  of  excommunication,  never  to  enter  a  Prot- 
estant church.  The  system  of  education,  infusing 
into  the  minds  of  pupils  this  bitter  hostility  to 
Protestants,  is,  in  the  most  dangerous  sense,  anti- 
republican.     **  Spreading  over  our  cities,  towns, 
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and  rural  districts,  enjoying  all  the  advantagep  of 
native  citizens,  they  are  not  with  us,  hut  against  us. 
While  our  Protestant  people  had  charitably  supposed 
that  Romanism  had  undergone  some  modification 
for  the  better,  yet  it  is  unchanged  in  all  its  essential 
points.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  virulence  and  enmity 
to  Protestants.'*  Hence,  on  "Maunday  Thurs- 
day,'* once  every  year,  in  Rome,  and  in  all  Catho- 
lic churches  of  the  United  States,  Protestants,  here 
and  all  over  the  world,  are  solemnly,  with  **  bell 
and  cancle,''  cursed  and  damned.  Archbishop 
Hughes,  in  his  organ,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  tells 
us,  "  Protestantism  is  dangerous  to  the  country. 
All  who  love  truth  and  sustain  right  must  seek  the 
counterbalancing  power  to  disunion  in  the  Catholic 
populatior  of  the  country.**  The  dogmas  enjoining 
this  unchristian  hatred  and  unmitigated  bigotry  to 
Protestants,  and  to  all  who  entertain  diiferent  sen- 
timents, are  spread  all  over  the  canons  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  have  been  acted  out  in  every 
period  of  its  history.  A  gentleman  writing  from 
Italy  states  the  following  fact : 

"  An  English  lady  lost  a  daughter  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
tomb,  which  was  in  the  English  Protestant  cemetery,  she 
wished  to  have  the  verse  from  St.  Matthew,  '  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,'  inscribed ;  but  an 
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officer  of  the  Pope,  connected  with  the  censorship,  entered 
the  workshop  of  the  statuary  who  was  working  at  the  tomb, 
and  forbade  him  inscribing  more  than  the  first  half  of  the 
verse,  as  he  said  it  was  neither  right  nor  just  that  heretics 
should  see  the  Lord." 

Thousands  of  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
are  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  this  system  ;  that 
it  is  a  system  chiefly  of  proselytism  to  gain  their 
sons  and  daughters  over  to  Rome,  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  control  of  their  faculties,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  ruin  their  moral  and  mental  quali- 
ties, and  all  their  dearest  hopes  of  heaven. 

4th.  ThET  are  DANGEROUS,  BECAUSE  ROMANISM  UH 
ITS  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FRUITS  IS  IMMORAL. 

The  moral  profligacy  of  the  Romish  priests  and 
nuns  has  for  ages  characterized  the  histories  of  that 
church,  and  filled  with  "astonishment,  loathing, 
and  horror,  the  Christian  world.'*  The  evidence 
on  this  subject  is  clear  and  overwhelming.  The 
Popes  of  Rome,  from  Gregory  VIII.,  through  all 
the  succeeding  centuries,  lyith  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, were  notorious  for  peculation,  extortion,  glut- 
tony, concubinage,  murder,  perjury,  theft,  lying, 
forgery,  and  other  crimes,  which  served  to  show 
more  than  anything  else  to  what  shameless  degra- 
dation these  lordly  pontiff  could  descend,  and  how 
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much  they  have  deserved  the  universal  execration 
of  mankind.  Parallel  with  these,  and  in  natural 
consistency  with  their  immoral  tenets  and  instruc- 
tions, have  been  the  vices  and  awful  corruptions 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard  the  accumu- 
lating testimony  of  a  thousand  years  ;  unless  we 
are  willing  to  set  at  naught  the  suffrages  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  adorned  the  church 
of  God  ;  nay,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  the 
confessions  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Roman- 
ists themselves,  —  we  cannot  evade  the  evidence 
that  many,  very  many,  of  those  boasted  seats  of 
celibacy  and  peculiar  devotedness,  have  been,  in 
reality,  sinks  of  deep  and  awful  licentiousness. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  considering  what  human 
nature  is,  and  considering  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment of  those  institutions,  it  would  encroach  on  the 
province  of  miracle. 


•  1 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ;  the  fruits  are 
known  by  the  tree.  The  fruits  of  priestly  educa- 
tion are  strikingly  seen  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. What  a  picture  do  Austria,  Rome,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  C  al  America,  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  p;efj3nt !  The  amals  of  the  world,  in 
no  countries,  can  present  such  an  amount  of  pau- 
perism, ignorance,  crimes,  and  licentiousness.  By 
official  documents,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1864,  there  were,  in  Catholic  Ireland,  700 
cases  of  murders  in  three  years,  or  54  to  every  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  besides  filth,  ignorance,  vices, 
and  other  crimes  of  every  phase  and  degree.  In 
papal  France,  the  existence  and  fruits  of  the  Rom- 
ish religion,  with  priestly  instruction,  have  produced 
a  nation  of  infidels ;  while,  in  the  city  of  Paris 
alone,  according  to  the  census  in  1854,  there  were 
29,066  legitimate,  and  19,000  iUegitimate  chil- 
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dren.  In  the  city  of  Vienna,  regarded  as  the  model 
city  of  the  Papacy,  there  were  8,081  legitimate, 
and  10,000  illegitimate  ;  —  more  than  half.  But 
priestly  education  in  Rome  itself,  the  very  fountain 
of  the  Papacy,  shows  its  striking  effects.  On  the 
authority  of  Metamier,  out  of  4,643  births,  3,160 
were  foundlings,  three  fourths  of  whom  die  in  the 
Romish  asylums,  while  misery,  rags,  beggary,  indo- 
lence, and  every  species  of  vice  and  immorality, 
abound.  And  this  in  the  consecrated  city  of  the 
Pope,  with  its  10,000  papal  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
and  in  a  population  of  only  130,000 !  Aiirabeau 
says  : 

"  A  peasant  who  knows  how  to  read,  in  papal  countries, 
is  a  rare  being.  There  is  often  only  one  school  for  a  whole 
bailiwick ;  and,  moreover,  the  schoolmasters  are  ignorant  and 
ill-paid.  The  priests  govern  the  whole  nation;  and  they 
wish  this  state  of  things  to  last,  as  it  is  advantageous  to 
them.  They  increase  superstition  all  they  can,  and  this 
superstition  is  destructive  of  every  kind  of  industry.  The 
infinite  numbers  of  fetes,  pilgrimages,  and  processions,  keep 
up  idleness  and  misery.  In  the  island  of  Sicily  alone, 
there  are  ?8,000  monks  and  18,000  nuns— in  all,  46,000 
useless  individuals  out  of  a  population  of  1,650,000  souls ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  idle  monk  amongst  every  35  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  to  find  a  person  among  the  lower  classes 
who  can  either  read  or  write,  throughout  the  insular  and 
continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     This  is,  I  say, 
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from  personal  cognizance.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
people  are  a  prey  to  the  most  absurd  superstitions ;  credu- 
lous believers  in  the  sacrilegious  farces  called  miracles,  such 
as  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  other 
similar  tricks  of  priestly  legerdemain,  and  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  scheming  priests." 

Dr.  Giustiniani,  in  a  late  work,  described  the 
immoral  lives  of  the  priests  in  Rome  as  a  thing  so 
common  that  it  excites  little  surprise,  except  with 
strangers.  He  speaks  of  the  moral  corruptions  of 
auricular  confession,  the  depth  of  pollutions  which 
characterize  this  feature  of  priestly  power.  **  But 
why,*'  says  he,  "  should  I  speak  of  this  moral 
depravity  of  Popery  in  Rome  ?  It  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  appears  differently,  but  never  changes 
its  character.  In  America,  where  female  virtue  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation,  it  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  priest.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  free  American,  should  choose  to  have  the 
priest  in  her  bedroom,  she  has  only  to  pretend  to 
be  indisposed,  and,  asking  for  the  spiritual  father, 
the  confessor,  no  other  person,  not  even  the  hus- 
band, dare  enter.  In  Rome,  it  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  ;  in  America,  at  the  risk  of  being 
excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  all  spiritual  priv- 
ileges of  the  church,  and    even    excluded    from 
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heaven.*'  Such,  parents,  all  over  the  papal  world, 
are  the  baneful  and  dangerous  efl'ects  of  coming  in 
contact  with  priests  and  Popery.  Can  you  consent 
to  place  your  children  under  their  influence  &.m\ 
power  ?  Are  you  willing  to  hazard  their  mental 
and  moral  training  to  such  hands? — to  hazard  all 
that  is  dear  in  life  ? 

5th.  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries  are  danourous, 

BECAUSE  THEY  DENY  LIBERTY  OP  OPINION,  AND  SUBJU- 
GATE THE   CONSCIENCE. 

The  conscience  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is 
responsible  to  no  human  being,  but  to  God  alone. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  federal 
constitution,  no  more  sacred  principle  was  enunci- 
ated than  the  liberty  of  private  judgment y  or  opin- 
iouy  and  freedom  of  conscience.  This  right  is 
inherited  by  creation ;  no  human  or  ecclesiastical 
governments  can  confer  it  or  take  it  away.  It  is 
the  birthright  of  the  individual,  and  inalienable. 
But  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  in  its  insatiable  thirst 
for  power  and  blasphemous  presumption,  claims  the 
conscience  of  every  human  being.  We  need  not  ask 
where  it  derived  this  claim  ;  for  the  demand  is  so 
absurd  that  nature,  reason,  and  heaven,  at  once  be- 
lie it,  and  declare  its  foul  usurpation.  It,  of  course, 
2o 
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like  every  other  tyrannical  usurpation  of  that  cor- 
rupt church,  only  proves  its  astonishing  impudence 
in  making  the  demand.  But,  nevertheless,  it  issues 
its  dogmas  and  decrees  to  this  effect,  and  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  this  hour  has  subjugated  the 
conscience  of  its  votaries.  They  must  think  as  the 
church — that  is,  the  priests — think.  They  must 
not  dare  to  assume  the  exercise  of  reason  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  any  matters  of  faith,  or  in 
what  concerns  the  priesthood  ;  for  the  priests  alone, 
not  the  Bible,  nor  heaven,  enact  their  rules  and 
publish  their  dogmas  by  which  they  claim  the  con- 
science. Pope  Pius  IX.,  only  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
nounced the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  Bible 
societies ;  and  Archbishop  Hughes  confines  the 
same  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  interior  of  the 
soul.  "There  is  not,"  says  he,  *'a  single  reli- 
gious book,  of  common  reputation,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  does  not  make  unlimited 
obedience  to  a  priestly  confessor  the  safest  and 
most  perfect  way  to  salvation." 

Are  you  ready,  parents,  to  commit  your  daugh- 
ters to  the  guidance  and  care  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuit- 
esses,  whose  one  great  aim  is  to  teach  them  to  re- 
nounce the  native  sentiment  of  liberty,  to  proselyte 
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them,  to  their  faith,  and  to  get  hold  of  the  con- 
science ?  Do  you  consent  that  they  should  surren- 
der this  right,  this  American  principle,  the  grand 
principle  of  their  indefeasible  inheritance  ?  But,  by 
placing  them  in  Romish  seminaries,  you  place  them 
in  a  situation  where,  from  all  past  experience,  not 
one  in  twenty,  if  one  at  all,  ever  escapes  the  snare. 
The  conductors  of  these  establishments  make  to  you 
very  fair  promises,  and  will  deny  any  attempt  at 
creating  a  sectarian  feeling,  with  a  view  to  detach 
their  affections  from  tbe  ties  of  family  or  home,  or 
to  alienate  their  free  Protestant  preferences ;  but 
it  is  the  art  of  their  profession  to  deceive,  and  their 
very  oath  and  their  invariable  practice  contradict 
these  statements.  One  of  the  maxims  of  Jesuits 
is,  to  prevaricate,  to  affirm,  or  deny,  as  tte  case 
requires.  Another  maxim  is,  ''the  end  justifies 
the  means  ; ''  and  as  any  means  for  their  interest 
are  justified,  so  truth  or  lying  is  equally  ready  at 
their  command.  And  so  common  is  this  vice  of 
lying,  not  only  among  the  Jesuits,  but  among  the 
more  ignorant  Papists,  that  the  remark  of  the  fact 
is  proverbial  among  Protestants.  And  the  wonder 
ceases  when  it  is  known  that  the  maxims  of  the 
Jesuits  inculcate  duplicity  and  deceit  in  all  their 
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phases.  For  the  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer 
to  their  rules  and  instructions  contained  in  their 
published  books,  and  in  the  "Moral  Theologies" 
of  Ligori,  Escobar,  Bellarmine,  and  Dens,  which 
are  the  text-books  for  candidates  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  and  in  all  similar  institutions  in 
Europe  and  America. 

6th.   These  seminaries  are  dangerous,  because, 

UNDER  THEIR  PLAUSIBLE  DISGUISE,  RoME  HOPES  TO 
REPEL  THE  CHARGE  THAT  SHE  IS  HOSTILE  TO  KNOWL- 
EDGE, AND  THUS  ENTICE  PrOTESTANT  SONS  AND  DAUGH- 
TERS TO  BECOME  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THEIR  TREACHEROUS 
PURPOSES. 

This  proposition,  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowl- 
edge, would  seem  paradoxical,  since  the  Romish 
church  boasts  of  being  the  channel  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  learning  for  six  hundred  years  before  the 
invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
exhibits  such  zealous  endeavors  to  set  up  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  But  we  shall  show 
that  these  pretensions  of  Rome  are  but  deception  ; 
that  they  are  intended  to  create  a  false  impression 
over  the  minds  both  of  Papists  and  Protestants  in  the 
United  States.    That  Rome  is  the  enemy  of  knowledgey 
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that  is,  opposed  to  t^  e  general  diffusion  of  it  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  is  a  truth  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  such  facts  and  considerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing, namely :  There  have  been  other  channels 
beside  Rome  to  transmit  the  learning  of  previous 
centuries,  namely,  the  Greek  church,  whose  patri- 
archs, through  the  whole  existence  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  been  cotemporary  and  in  regular  par- 
allel succession  with  the  Popes,  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  Greek  church  is  as  old  as  the  Roman  ; 
and  so  is  the  Waldensian  church,  which,  through 
all  the  persecuting  wars  which  Rome  waged  against 
her  during  the  dark  ages,  still  preserved  her  sep- 
arate identity.  The  Popes,  certainly,  have  care- 
fully preserved  whatever  works  of  great  writers  she 
possessed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  very 
rigorously  locked  their  books  up  in  the  libraries, 
not  allowing  any  one  to  open  a  single  volume,  — 
they  were  forbidden  books.  It  was  no  difl&culty,  it 
can  easily  be  imagined,  for  the  Popes  to  preserve 
their  books  for  centuries,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  lectute,  delivered  in 
Leeds,  said  that  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
never  flourished  more  luxuriantly  than  under  the 
papal  system,  and  that  the  Romish  church  is  the 
mother  of  all  wisdom.  In  proof  of  this  proposition, 
he  refers  to  Italy.  He  said,  in  substance,  Italy  is 
the  first  country  in  Europe  in  point  of  talent  and 
genius,  and  it  is  also  the  foremost  country  of  the 
papal  dominion  ;  therefore,  the  papal  domination  is 
the  immediate  creator  and  patron  of  lofty  genius 
in  science,  literature,  and  art.  That  is  evidently 
false ;  for  Ireland  is  the  greatest  country  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  talent,  producing  the  best 
order  of  poets,  orators,  and  scientific  and  literary 
men.  But  Ribbon  Societies,  are  an  exclusively 
Irish  institution ;  therefore  Ribbon  Societies  pro- 
duce the  best  orators,  poets,  statesmen,  and  literary 
people,  of  all  the  United  Kingdom.  Is  not  that  as 
good  an  argument  as  Cardinal  Wiseman's  ?  If  in 
Italy  there  is  still  great  genius,  it  is  not  because 
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Italy  is  under  papal  dominion,  but  it  L  because 
Italy  is  Italy,  and  she  produces  great  genius  not 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Pope,  but  because  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  natural  product  of  her  sun  and  soil.  It 
was  not  a  Pope  that  called  forth  the  genius  of  a 
Cicero,  a  Virgil,  a  Livy  and  a  Horace,  and  all 
the  ancient  poets  and  orators.  Her  genius  is  not 
from  the  Pope,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  the  Pope  and 
Popery.  Therefore,  the  great  men  of  that  country 
appertain  to  Italy,  and  not  to  the  Vatican.  In 
Rome  itself,  the  Popes,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  destroyers  instead  of  conservators  of  the  glo- 
rious works  of  antiquity.  Pope  Barberini  destroyed 
the  Coliseum,  in  order  to  build  palaces  for  his 
bastard  children  with  the  venerable  marbles  of  that 
once  splendid  edifice ;  whilst  Urban  robbed  the 
Pantheon  of  many  of  its  glories.  What  has  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  done  to  compare  with  the 
me"  '"rials  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization  ?  The 
dome — the  great  beauty  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
—  is  the  dome  of  the  ancient  Pantheon  ;  that  is, 
the  idea  was  taken  by  Michael  Angelo  from  that 
building.  Certainly,  the  Popes,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  people,  but  for  their  own  advantage,  built 
many  very  fine  churches,  and  they  employed  able 
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artists  to  beautify  them.  Wiseman  spoke  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and  Galileo,  in  support  of 
his  proposition.  But  Dante  was  persecuted  by  the 
Popes,  and  his  works  were  forbidden  to  be  read 
until  two  centuries  ago ;  the  Jesuits  even  now 
exclude  his  writings  from  their  schools.  Petrarch 
was  forbidden  to  be  read,  too,  because  he  wroio 
two  sonnets  satirizing  a  Pope.  Boccacio  is  also 
denounced ;  in  fact,  all  the  great  writers  of  Italy 
have  been  placed  in  the  Inquisitorial  Index  Expur- 
gatorius.  That  is  the  patronage  of  the  Komua 
church  for  men  of  letters. 

The  figure  of  St.  Peter,  which  Rome  boasts  of 
being  such  a  noble  specimen  of  art,  and  which  is 
placed  for  admiring  reverence  in  her  temple,  is  an 
ancient  bronze  Jupiter.  The  splendid  ruins  of  art 
left  by  pagan  Rome  to  papal  Rome  only  served  to 
the  latter  as  quarries.  By  accident  of  position, 
papal  Rome  became  trustee  ;  but  a  more  reckless 
and  scandalous  trustee  there  never  was  than  the 
Vatican  proved  for  ages.  The  fairest  columns  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  were  torn  down 
from  their  porticos,  and  broken  up  for  building 
material.  The  marbles  of  Pares  and  Numidia  were 
burned  for  lime.     Ever  since  the  admiration  of 
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strangers  for  what  remained,  after  ages  of  such 
waste,  awoke  Rome  to  the  value  of  her  treasures, 
she  has  been  their  careful  custodian.  But,  without 
doubt,  all  the  destruction  wrought  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  by  all  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
that  ever  set  foot  in  Rome  was  a  bagatelle  to  the 
dilapidation  carried  on  by  the  Popes.  Let  this 
boast,  therefore,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the 
priestly  and  lay  lecturers  in  the  United  States,  of 
Rome's  being  the  warm  and  liberal  patron  of  ex- 
pansive genius  and  learning,  no  longer  impose  upon 
superficial  minds  and  credulous  Protestants.  Rome 
has  always  shackled  the  human  faculties  ;  always 
cramped  human  genius ;  always  kept  the  Scriptures 
shut  up  from  the  people  ;  always  performed  much 
of  her  service  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  always  op- 
posed liberal  investigations  of  either  morals,  phi- 
losophy, or  theology. 

Did  she  not  condemn  Galileo  for  asserting  a  true 
problem  of  science  ?  Did  not  her  hostility  to  the 
culture  of  the  masses,  and  closing  the  fountains  of 
literature,  and  discouraging  light  and  knowledge, 
create  the  "Dark  Ages"?  Did  she  not  thunder 
forth  her  bull  against  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  tremble  when  the  first  Bible  appeared 
23* 
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in  type  ?  Did  she  not  frame  the  Index  ExpurgatO' 
rius,  which  put  an  interdict  upon  many  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  learning,  and  which  is  still 
in  full  force,  with  many  additions  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  popular  books,  such  a  Milton,  Macaulay's 
History,  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  and  numerous 
other  kindred  works,  which  contain  liberal  ideas, 
and  advocate  the  freedom  of  man  ?  What  anathe- 
mas and  execrations  did  she  pour  out  upon  the 
illustrious  reformer,  Luther,  for  advocating  free 
inquiry,  and  opening  the  sources  of  knowledge  I 
And  have  not  her  priests  and  most  prominent 
writers,  participating  in  this  spirit  of  defamation, 
assailed  that  defender,  and  all  the  reformers  who 
shone  as  bright  lights  amid  Rome's  moral  and 
intellectual  darkness,  and  emitted  their  fruitful 
venom  ?  Have  not  the  priests  and  Romish  presses 
in  our  country  denounced  liberal  inquiry  and  Prot- 
estant education,  which  favors  the  free  and  manly 
improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  development  of 
all  its  rational  and  noble  faculties  ? 

Macaulay,  in  his  History,  observes  that,  **  The 
loveliest  provinces  in  Europe  have,  under  the  rule 
of  Rome,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servi- 
tude, and  in  intellectual  torpor ;  while  Protestant 
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countries,  once  proverbial  for  their  sterility  and 
barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets."  Yes,  Rome 
is  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  seeks  to  hide 
the  "key  of  knowledge"  from  all  within  her 
withering  influence.  We  could  write  not  merely  a 
few  brief  paragraphs,  but  a  volume,  to  illustrate 
this  truth.  The  following  specimens,  among  num- 
berless others  which  are  passing  in  the  world,  to 
establish  the  proof  of  our  proposition,  we  present 
to  the  reader. 

"  The  Univers,  the  most  celebrated  organ  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France,"  says  the  Congregatmialist^  "is  speaking 
openly  against  the  use  of  the  living  languages  or  popular 
idioms  in  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  theol- 
ogy, and  regrets  that  books  are  not  now  written  in  Latin,  as 
in  the  middle  ages.  All  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  a 
few  select  minds,  in  order  that  the  priests  may  retain  an 
unbroken  hold  on  the  multitude ;  wide  and  thorough  discus- 
sions on  any  subject  are  dangerous,  because  they  Uberalize 
the  mind,  and  cherish  the  thirst  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment that  ill  comports  with  the  great  aims  of  Romanism,  — 
to  bind  the  world  over  to  ignorance,  for  the  sake  of  p<iOuni- 
ary  accumulation.  The  time  was,  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  books  on  medicine,  history,  the  natural  sciences, 
astronomy,  and  politics,  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the 
oommon  people  were  excluded  from  all  knowledge,  except 
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of  the  catechism,  which  the  curate  taught  them ;  the  return 
of  such  times  is  equivalent  to  the  return  of  '  the  golden  age ' 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  for  it  they  are  laboring, 
though  in  their  labors  at  sowing  the  wind,  they  are  prepar- 
ing to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ''Life  of  Napoleon,"  alluding  to 
Spain,  says,  "The  education  of  the  nobility  was  committed 
to  the  priests,  who  took  care  to  give  them  no  lights  beyond 
Catholic  bigotry." 

M.  Leone,  an  Italian,  settled  in  England,  now 
engaged  on  the  great  work  of  the  codification  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  Great  Britain,  paid  a  visit 
to  Italy  during  the  Italian  republic. 

**  On  the  fall  of  the  pontifical  government,"  said  he, 
''  the  republicans  immediately  established  schools  in  every 
town,  and  village,  and  rural  district.  There  were  day- 
schools,  and  night-schools,  and  Sabbath-schools.  I  was 
inexpressibly  delighted  at  the  wonderful  change.  But,  ah ! 
back  came  the  Pope ;  and  in  a  week,  in  one  short  week, 
every  one  of  these  schools  was  closed !  Italy  is  again  sunk 
in  its  old  torpor  and  stagnation,  and  one  black  cloud  of 
barbaric  ignorance  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic!  I  sat  down,"  says  he,  "on  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  which,  though  orumbling  with  age,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruins  of  Rome.  Three  boys, 
the  eldest  fifteen  years  of  age,  came  about  me,  to  beg  a  few 
baicchi.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  few  questions 
to  them,  judging  them  a  &ir  sample  of  the  Roman  youth. 
The  following  dialogue  occurred  : 

" ' Can  you  teU  Q^e,'  X  asked,  'who  made  the  world? 
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The  question  started  a  subject  on  which  they  seemed  never 
to  have  thought  before.  They  stood  in  a  muse  for  some  sec- 
onds; and  then  all  three  looked  around  them,  as  if  they 
expected  to  see  the  world's  Maker,  or  to  read  his  name 
somewhere.  At  last  the  youngest  and  smartest  of  the  three 
spoke  briskly  up,  '  The  masons,  Signore.'  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  feel  the  excitement  of  a  new  idea.  Yet  I  thought  I 
oould  see  the  train  of  thought  that  led  to  the  answer.  The 
masons  had  made  the  baths  of  Caracalla ;  the  masons  had 
made  the  Coliseum,  and  those  other  stupendous  structures 
which  in  bulk  rival  the  hills,  and  seem  as  eternal  as  the 
earth  on  which  they  rest ;  and  why  might  not  the  masons 
have  made  the  whole  affair  ?  I  might  have  puzzled  the  boy 
by  asking,  '  But  who  made  the  masons  ? '  My  object, 
however,  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  knowl- 
edge. I  demurred  to  the  proposition  that  the  masons  had 
made  the  world,  and  desired  them  to  try  asain.  They  did 
try  again ;  and  at  last  the  eldest  of  the  three  found  his  way 
to  the  right  answer,  —  *  God.'  '  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Christ?'  I  asked.  'Yes.'  'Who  is  he?  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  him  ? '  I  could  elicit  nothing  under 
these  heads.  '  Whose  Son  is  he  ? '  I  then  asked.  '  He  is 
Mary's  Son,'  was  the  reply.  'Where  is  Christ?'  I  in- 
quired. 'He  is  on  the  Cross,'  replied  the  boy,  folding  his 
arms,  and  making  the  representation  of  a  crucifix.  '  Was 
Christ  ever  on  earth  ? '  I  asked.  He  did  not  know.  '  Are 
you  aware  of  anything  he  ever  did  ? '  He  had  never  heard 
of  anything  that  Christ  had  done.  I  saw  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  those  hideous  representations  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  a  man  hanging  on  a  cross. 
That  wafl  the  Christ  of  the  boys.  Of  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  —  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  of  his 
death  as  an  atonement  for  human  guilt,  —  they  had  never 
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heard.  In  a  city  swarming  with  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  these  boys  knew  no  more  of  Christianity  than  if  they 
had  been  Hottentots." 

And  now,  in  the  view  of  all  these  clear  and 
positive  evidences,  from  her  history  and  uniform 
practice,  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowledge,  we 
ask,  how  is  it  that  Rome  is  so  zealously  engaged 
in  setting  up  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  ?  The  answer  is  ready  at  hand :  It  is  to 
create  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  our  Protest- 
ant people  that  she  is  a  warm  friei^d  to  education. 
In  this  land  of  light  and  intelligence,  she  is  neces- 
sarily forced  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  being  that 
patron,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  the  opposite 
charge,  which  she,  with  adroit  Jesuitism,  knows 
would  be  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  might 
entirely  fmstrate  all  her  plans  of  papal  aggrandize- 
ment and  influence.  She  must,  therefore,  assume 
this  pretension,  and  appear  to  be  the  friend  of 
education.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attempts 
to  delude  superficial  Protestants,  the  "cloven  foot" 
protrudes^  the  symbolic  type  of  its  owner.  She 
arrogantly  approaches  the  state  superintendent  and 
committees  of  schools,  and  demands  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  from  Protestant  schools.     These  Prot- 
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estant  officers,  not  being  adepts  in  the  crafty 
schemes  of  this  enemy  of  our  noble  system  of 
education,  thoughtlessly  complied,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  the  demand,  and  thus  betrayed  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  next  subtle 
design  was,  to  demand  of  the  Legislature  to  divide 
the  school  funds  of  the  state,  to  favor  her  Jesuit 
sectarian  plan  of  separate  schools  for  her  sectarian 
ends.  In  this  she  has  not  yet  succeeded.  Other 
demands  she  has  made,  all  going  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Rome  is  hostile  to  knowledge,  and,  with 
a  seeming  zeal,  establishes  schools  and  seminaries, 
to  entice  Protestant  parents  to  send  their  daughters 
and  sons  into  them,  more  effectually  to  accomplish 
her  objects. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  appeal  to  all  classes  of  our 
people.  Patriots,  do  you  love  your  country  ?  Do 
you  value  the  priceless  legacy  transmitted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  ?  Do  you  appreciate  and 
rejoice  in  its  Protestant  laws,  institutions,  and  gov- 
ernment ;  in  its  charter  of  independence  ;  in  the 
value  of  its  American  system  of  education,  and  in 
its  model  schools,  which  approach  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  any  yet  devised  by  the  skill,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  genius,  of  man  ?    Are  you  awake 
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to  guard  inviolate  these  inestimable  privileges  and 
sentinels  of  liberty  from  the  touch  of  ruthless 
hands,  and  from  the  spoliation  and  corruptions  of 
the  invader  ?  Then  never  let  the  public  funds  be 
used  for  sectarian,  foreign  purposes  ;  and  give  no 
countenance  to  papal  approaches,  whose  hierarchy 
is  the  bane  of  knowledge,  and  iu  deadly  hostility 
to  this  free  republic.  The  following  document, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  journal  at  Buffalo,  will 
show  the  confidence  with  which  that  hierarchy  is 
at  work  in  the  United  States  : 

"  Whoever  undervalues  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church 
in  the  United  States  wanders  in  a  fearful  labyrinth.  We 
have  not  only  seven  archbishops,  thirty-three  bishops,  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  four  priests,  all  in  the  service  of  the 
Pope  and  the  church,  but  we  have  also  thirty-one  colleges, 
thirty-seven  seminaries,  and  a  hundred  and  seventeen  female 
academies,  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  bringing  danger  and 
death  to  unbelief  and  mischief,  to  American  Know-nothing- 
ism,  and  un-American  radicalism.  And  the  hierarchal 
band  which,  like  a  golden  thread,  surrounds  forty-one  dio- 
ceses and  two  apostolic  vicarites,  and  sti  etches  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  still  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  main- 
tains an  invisible  secret  magnetic  connection  with  Rome,  — 
this  hierarchy  is  to  us  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  church, 
perhaps  after  severe  struggles  and  sufferings,  will  one  day 
come  ofif  victorious  over  all  the  sects  of  America.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are,  at  present,  more  than  two  millions 
of  Catholic  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  who  are  bap- 
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tized  and  confirmed  Catholic  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  and  who, 
at  the  first  summons,  will  assemble  in  rank  and  file ;  then 
will  men  not  undervalue  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States.  I  will  scatter  sand  in  no  one's  eyes, 
and  therefore  I  stand  forth  openly,  and  directly  declare  that 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  are 
stronger  than  many  believe.  Whoever  doubts  this  must  bo 
either  a  fool,  or  blind." 

In  this  document,  my  countrymen,  weigh  the 
expressions,  *'  the.  secret  magnetic  connection  with 
Rome,"  and  that  these  paj^al  seminaries  and  col- 
leges are  **  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits  ;  **  and  then 
consider  the  dangers  which  hover  over  our  land. 

Fathers,  mothers,  do  you  love  your  children? 
Can  you  intrust  the  dearest  objects  upon  which 
your  parental  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  the  family 
roof,  centre,  to  the  supervision  and  charge  of  Jes- 
uits and  Jesuitesses  ?  Why  do  the  conductors  of 
these  papal  seminaries  manifest  such  a  remarkable 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  females,  and  especially  the 
daughters  of  Protestant  parents  ?  They  know 
that,  in  gaining  them,  they  can  secure  the  most 
powerful  influence,  and  often  gratify  their  avari- 
cious desires  in  greater  profits  ;  but  the  one  great 
end  they  have  in  vie^-  is,  to  proselyte  them  to  their 
faith.  Remember,  they  give  a  special  preference 
to  Protestants.     They  select  the  most  wealthy  and 
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beautiful,  and  persuade  them  to  the  confessional 
and  into  the  convent ;  and,  when  once  secured 
there,  they  become  the  slaves  of  a  tyrannic  priest- 
hood. 0,  could  you  comprehend  their  designs,  — 
could  you  penetrate  into  one  tithe  of  their  art,  and 
ruinous  plots  against  the  life,  honor,  and  liberty, 
of  your  daughters,  —  you  would  start  back  aghast 
at  the  insidious  and  fatal  sacrifice  of  the  objects 
and  images  of  your  aflfection.  Could  the  secrets 
of  the  confessionals  be  uncovered,  there  is  not  a 
priest  that  could  stay  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  one  week.  Pause, 
then,  parents,  I  beg  of  you,  while  your  daughters 
are  safe  on  this  side  of  an  admission  into  these 
pestiferous  and  ruinous  establishments  ! 
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The  father  of  this  American,  the  late  Judge  Perrin,  of 
Maryland,  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Ohio,  and 
at  Springfield,  in  that  state,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  consequent  depri- 
vation of  young  Perrin's  patrimony  by  the  injudicious 
management  of  his  estate,  obliged  him,  like  most  of  the 
public  men  of  our  country,  to  become  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  acquiring  a  suitable  education  by  his 
industry  and  energy,  he  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession, 
and  studied  with  Judge  Mason,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Perrin  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  mar- 
i'ied  Miss  Stanton,  sister  of  the  Hons.  Richard  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Stanton,  late  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  who,  estimable  for  every 
excellence  and  virtue,  is  also  admired  for  her  intelligence, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments. 

Under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Taylor,  Mr.  Perrin  was 
appointed  navy  agent  of  Memphis,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  fidelity  and  faithfulness,  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Franklin  Pierce,  who  found  Mr.  Perrin's  political 
principles  good  cause  for  removal.  He  then  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  united  with 
the  great  American  party  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
country  to  its  pristine  integrity  and  purity.  In  the  elections 
of  1855  he  became  the  eloquent  defender  of  American 
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principles  upon  the  hustings,  and  the  people  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm  wherever  he  was  heard  in  that  cause.  A 
company  of  volunteers,  soon  after  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can ticket  in  New  York,  was  organized  as  the  "  Perrin 
Guard,"  in  that  city ;  and  in  contending  for  the  prize  of  a 
magnificent  silver  basket,  presented  by  Mr.  Perrin,  the  cap- 
tain of  that  company  said :  "  Our  distinguished  guest,  Edwin 
0.  Perrin :  One  of  Tennessee's  ablest  orators.  We  extend 
to  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  home  of  his  adoption,  the 
Empire  City  of  the  Empire  State.  Long  may  he  live  to 
defend  with  eloquent  tongue  our  common  country  and  our 
country's  cause !  Having  adopted  his  name,  let  us  emulate 
his  devotion  !  "  Mr.  Perrin  closed  his  speech  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Volunteer  Soldiery  of  New  York:  A  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  running  army  in  time  of  war. 
Their  discipline  and  courage  at  home  have  only  been  equalled 
by  their  patriotism  and  bravery  abroad.  May  the  junior 
American  corps  prove  worthy  descendants  of  their  gallant 
seniors;  maintaining  for  the  future  what  they  have  so 
gallantly  achieved  in  the  past." 

After  the  nomination  of  the  American  Presidential  ticket, 
Mr.  Perrin  appeared  again  in  the  political  field,  to  press  with 
eloquence  and  earnestness  the  election  of  Millard  Fillmore 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  Like  the  heroes  of 
our  Revolutionary  battles,  he  put  aside  all  other  pursuits  for 
the  American  cause,  and  is  now  winning  "  golden  opinions," 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  intelligent  per- 
suasions and  thrilling  appeals  he  is  making  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  which  are  the  more  effectively  enforced 
because  of  the  impregnable  defences  which  surround  and 
elevate  his  character. 
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The  genios  and  oratory  of  Mr.  Perrin,  are  not  only  emi- 
nently original,  bat  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  gives  him  great 
iDdividaality.  He  is  animated  and  bold,  and  attracts  and  cap- 
tivates bis  audience  by  his  wit  and  humor.  The  e  :tract,  from 
a  well-known  democratic  organ  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will 
show  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held,  in  this  connection,  with- 
out regard  to  party  consideration  : 

The  Fillraore  men  had  a  large  meeting  at  the  Court-house  in  this  city 
last  Saturday  evening.     Every  seat  and  vacant  place  was  filled.     Hon. 
E.  0.  Perrin  was  the  speaker.     Mr.  Perrin  was  formerly  from  Tennessee, 
but  is  now  a  resident  of  this  State.    He  is  a  young  man,  not  far,  w4 
should  say,  from  thirty  years  of  age,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators,  and  captivating  speakers  we  ever  heard  in  our  life.     We  have 
listened  to  the  graceful  oratory  of  Henry  Clay ;  we  have  been  riveted  to 
our  seat  by  the  fascinating  voice,  pleasing  gestures,  and  sublime  eloquence 
of  Wm.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina ;  we  have  heard  the  gifted  Breck- 
inridge, and  been  carried  away  captive  on  the  wings  of  his  matchless 
eloquence ;  we  have  been  one  of  a  thousand  who  have  been  moved  first 
to  tears,  and  then  provoked  to  laughter,  by  the  overwhelming  and  pow- 
erful eloquence  of  Gough— yet,  none  of  these  men,  in  our  judgment,  sur- 
passes, in  fluency  of  expression,  in  the  eloquency  of  words,  in  beautiful 
imagery,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  those  elements  that  go  to  make  a  popular 
and  eloquent  orator,  Hon.  E.  O.  Perrin,  the  eloquent  Tennesaean.     To 
such  of  our  readers  who  may  think  us  over-enthusiastic,  we  can  only  say, 
go  and  hear  Mr.  Perrin,  and  judge  as  to  his  eloquence  for  yourselves. 
He  is  full  of  humor  as  well  as  pathos;  he  can,  in  a  moment,  change 
*'  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  "    His  style  and  manner  more 
closely  resemble  Gough  than  do  any  other  man's  we  ever  heard.    We 
cannot,  of  course,  give  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Perrin's  speech.    In  conclusion, 
he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Clay  and  Webster,  and  closed  with  a  grand, 
beautiful,  and  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  of  the  States. 


Mr.  Perrin's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Maddox  Fisher, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  was  born  and  reared  almost 
beneath  the  shades  of  Ashland,  and  remained  through  life  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  honored  statesman  and  patriot,  of  whom 
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every  KentnckUn  is  prond.  The  press  lias,  within  the  last 
year,  often  styled  Mr.  Perrin  the  "yonng  man  eloquent !"  and 
'v  commendable  public  spirit  has  not  been  wanting  in  attesting 
their  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  estimate  of  their  distiu- 
guisbed  fellow-citizen.  We  have  no  specimen  of  Mr.  Perrin»s 
published  speeches  before  ns,  save  a  Masonic  address,  which 
would  be  more  interesting  to  the  craft  than  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. 
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The  father  of  Sidney  Kopman  was  the  late  Louis  Kopman, 
of  New  York.  He  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  Eobert  Southey,  the  poet,  and  Willianf.  Roscoe,  the  his- 
torian, of  Liverpool,  and  was  eminent  in  his  day  as  one  of 
the  largest  importers  of  British  goods  in  New  York  and 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Mr.  Kopman  was  a  scholar,  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  and  an  unobtrusive  Christian,  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  after  enjoying 
for  more  than  eighty  years  the  most  faultless  reputation 
in  every  relatior  In  life,  he  has  transmitted  these  excellences 
of  character  to  his  son,  whose  portrait  appears  in  these 
pages. 

Mr.  Sidney  Kopman  was  born  in  Kew  York,  and  was 
educated  to  the  mercantile  profession ;  and,  after  a  long  ex- 
perience as  clerk  in  his  own  city,  he  became  a  merchant  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  During  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
war,  he  acted  as  the  efScient  chief  clerk  to  Capt.  Wm.  K. 
Latimer,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  at  the  Pen&acola  Navy 
Yard  He  there  founded  a  lodge  of  the  benevolent  society 
of  Odd  Fellow3,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  active  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  con- 
tributed the  leading  editorials  of  the  Pe?isecola  Gazette^ 
when  in  Florida. 

After  the  Mexican  war  closed,  Mr.  Kopman  was  among 
the  first  to  make  a  commercial  exploration  to  California,  hy 
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the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  In  this  penious  voyage  of  six 
months,  he  most  miraculously  escaped  shipwreck  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  the  extreme  point  of  Patagonia.  He  was  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  visited  the  Island  of  Madeira,  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Chilian  congress,  and  J!!ept  two  weeks 
upon  the  Andes  Mountains.  He  was  presented,  with  several 
other  Americans,  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  at  Bio  Janeiro, 
and  penetrated  the  interior  of  that  state  to  visit  the  diamond 
mines ;  and,  finally,  after  the  completion  of  a  most  hazard- 
ous voyage  of  twenty-three  thousand  miles,  with  the  attend- 
ant evils,  at  one  time,  of  a  threatened  famine,  he  settled 
down  in  San  Francisco  and  Bacramento,  California,  for 
some  months,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  then 
return  to  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Mexico. 

The  Mercantile  Librr  ry  of  his  native  city,  New  York, 
was  for  many  years  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to 
Mr.  Kopman,  and  to  whose  energy  and  action,  as  a  member 
of  that  association,  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  present 
position  and  standing  of  the  institution.  He  has  recently 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  historical  society 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kopman  early  enlisted  in  the  great  nation  il  move- 
ment to  regenerate  the  country,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  active  members  of  the  American  party. 
In  the  formation  of  orfa  lizations  in  the  country,  he  has 
eflGciently  contributed  in  the  three  past  years,  by  inducing 
promin^wt  men,  who  have  visited  New  York,  to  unite  with 
the  American  order,  which  prepared  the  way  for  their  indi- 
vidual cooperat*  on  when  they  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  members,  who  are  now  exerting 
an  extended  influence  in  their  respective  localities,  gave 
their  first  adhesion  to  the  cause  under  the  earnest  pleadings 
of  this  true  American;   while  the  author  cannot  neglect 
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to  acknowledge  the  yaluable  data  furnished  hy  Mr.  K(^maa 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

Few  possess  more  extended  literary  acquirements,  or  a 
better-cultivated  taste,  than  Mr.  Kopman ;  and  his  remark- 
ible  gift  of  remembering  all  that  ue  has  read  would  not 
make  it  inappropriate  to  style  him  a  moving  cyclopedia 
of  useful  knowledge.  But  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  man 
is  in  the  beauty  of  his  character,  his  high  moral  rectitudo, 
and  his  pure  integrity. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  sailiog  of  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
in  1853,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Elisha  E.  Kane,  it  was 
^ade  known  in  New  York  city,  by  Mr.  Kopman,  that  Doctor 
Kane  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  ;  and  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  efforts  were  made  by  him  to  testify  the 
appreciation  of  the  Order,  for  the  services  of  this  daring  and 
eniausiastic  American  who  had  undertaken  the  perilous  search 
for  a  long  lost  brother  I 

The  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Kopman,  that  Doctor  Kane 
was  a  Free  Mason,  created  extraordinary  feeling  among  the 
fraternity  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Arcana  Lodge,  of  which 
Mr.  Kopman  was  a  member,  was  the  first  to  propose  a  public 
des^  *'=t.vs.tion  by  the  craft  of  that  city,  in  honor  of  the  labors 
of  h-.  K>  ^e  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  1  The  esti- 
mate pic-;.e'^  apon  this  evidence  of  interest  is  best  exhibited  by 
Doctor  Kane's  own  letter  to  Mr.  Kopman  : 

PBtLADELPBiA,  May  12th,  1868. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  : — I  have  received  your  eloquent  letter,  Inclos- 
ing the  resolutions  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Arcana  Lodge. 
TV;ese  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  sympathy  of  our  brethren  with  the 
ohj  .cts  of  the  Expedition,  under  my  command,  are  to  me  especially 
iM.:  Jng     I  shall  communicate  them,  formally,  to  the  officers  and  men, 
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M  an  indication  of  rained  sympathy  at  liome,  and  a  useful  stimulus  in  the 
search  after  our  lost  brother,  Sir  John  Franklin. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  faithfully. 

Tour  friend  and  brother, 

E.  E.  Kun. 

Saann  Kopvah,  Biq., 

Secretary  of  Aroana  Lodge,  New  York  city. 

The  Grand  Lodge,  of  New  York,  was  convened,  and,  on  the 
eyeniog  previons  to  the  sailing  of  the  Expedition,  Doctor  Kane 
met  its  officers  and  members,  by  invitation,  at  the  Medical 
College,  in  Crosby  street ;  r*^  the  press,  after  these  interesting 
ceremonies,  announced  the  fa.  lat  he  was  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  that  "  Ancient  Order.''  Next  morning  the  Expedition 
sailed  1  The  waters  around  New  York,  as  the  "  Advance " 
passed  out  of  the  Narrows,  were  crowded  with  sailing  craft, 
all  bearing  the  flags  and  emblems  of  Masonry,  and  bidding 
"  God  speed  "  to  the  honored  Commander,  and  brave  and  noble 
crew,  who  seemed,  even  then,  prepared  for  that  almost  super- 
human endurance  to  which  danger  and  privation  did  actually 
call  them.* 

*  Subsequently,  Mr.  Kopman  resigned  his  office  in  Arcana  Lodge, 
when  the  most  flattering  eulogium  was  passed  upon  him  by  his  brethren, 
for  "  the  interest  he  had  manifested,  and  the  energy  and  zeal  he  had 
displayed,  in  aiding  the  Lodge  to  attain  its  present  position  and  stand* 
ing." 
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GENERAL  NATHAN  RANNET. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  27th  of  April,  1797.  In  the 
war  with  England,  1812,  he  entered  the  armjof  the  United 
States,  though  but  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  his  deter- 
mined bravery,  and  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  made  him  prominent  in  every  battle,  and  exposed 
him  to  every  danger  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  But,  his 
only  purpose  in  enlisting  in  the  war  being  a  patriotic  one, 
he  was  steadfast  in  his  refusal  of  all  promotion  tendered 
him,  and  adhered  to  his  original  intention  of  remaining  in 
the  service  during  the  five  years  for  which  he  had  enlisted. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  his  ambition  led  him  to  a 
different  decision,  he  would  long  since  have  occupied  the 
highest  rank  among  the  gallant  men  of  the  army. 

In  1819,  Gen.  Banney  located  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where,  as  a  prominent  member  of  society  and  an  enterpris- 
ing merchant,  he  has  eminently  assisted  in  the  opening 
prosperity  of  St.  Louis,  and  possesses  a  hold  upon  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  community  equal  to  that  eojoyed 
by  any  other  resident. 

In  1827,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  so  faithful,  active,  and  consistent,  has  he 
proved,  in  the  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty  belonging 
to  his  religious  profession,  that  he  has  held  the  important 
and  respODBible  poBition  of  elder,  almost  e?er  since,  in  the 
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congregation  with  which  he  worships.  "  All  that  I  am  is 
through  the  blessing  of  God,"  has  been  the  glorious  sen- 
timent which  has  emulated  this  noble  American  to  action, 
and  given  him  a  name  that  kings,  with  their  sceptres,  might 
wisely  envy. 

In  1855,  the  convention  of  the  soldiers  of  1812  met  in 
Philadelphia.  Gen.  Ranney  addressed  that  assembly  in 
these  words : 

*'  Fellow-Citizens  and  Fellow-Soldiers:  Muchha» 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  militia  of  this  country,  and  their 
services  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  bulwark  and  safety  of  our  country ;  but,  while 
just  honors  have  been  paid  to  them,  the  gallant  spirits  who 
fought  by  their  side  with  equal  honor  and  equal  success  — 
the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  1812  —  were  not  men- 
tioned. I  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  regular  soldiers  of  that  eventful  war. 

"It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  you,  perhaps,  that 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  1812  came  from  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  the  land.  They  entered  the  army,  not  as  mercena- 
ries, but  from  patriotic  motives,  with  a  determination  to 
serve  their  country,  and  drive  back  the  myrmidons  of 
Britain  from  our  sacred  soil.  [Applause.]  I  will  give 
you  briefly  the  history  of  one  of  those  soldiers,  which,  with 
sOtoe  modifications,  may  bo  the  histjory  of  every  soldier  in 
tiie  regular  army. 

"  There  was  a  lad  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble families  of  the  United  States,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  was  the  favored  of  his  family.  At  that  age  he 
left  his  home  and  his  school,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  29th  Regiment  for  five  years.  His  father's  brother, 
who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  obtained  an  order  for  the 
boy's  discharge.  The  discharge  came,  and  was  refused. 
[Great  applause.]  A  commission  wos  also  offered  him, 
and  that,  too,  was  refused.  This  lad  served  under  General 
Wool.     He  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  met  Gov- 
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their  way,  inch  hy  inch,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Saranac.  He  was  one  of  thirty  who  crossed  the  Saranac 
and  set  fire  with  hay  and  tar  to  the  underbrush  of  dry  pine 
directly  under  the  guns  of  the  British  battery,  and  returned 
across  the  Saranac  by  floating  a  hundred  yards  down  that 
stream,  and  fainting  from  the  loss  of  bldod.  He  was  but 
one  of  a  regiment  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  part, 
the  British  lion  was  made  to  turn  in  defeat  from  the  Amer- 
ican eagle.  [Applause.]  This  same  person,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  led  twenty  men  into  a  British  town  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  where  British  guards  were  sta- 
tioned to  defend  it,  and  took  three  distinguished  prisoners, 
and  carried  them  safely  into  the  American  camp,  with  loss 
of  only  one  man  wounded.  He  was  made  a  sergeant,  and 
afterwards  a  provost-marshal,  that  being  the  highest  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  army.  But  he  did  not  seek  the 
life  of  a  soldier  as  a  profession.  He  determined  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  patriot,  and  when  national  honor  and  na- 
tional rights  were  vindicated  to  return  into  civil  life.  Now, 
in  the  fer  West,  the  lad  then,  but  man  now,  has  reared  an 
interesting  family,  and  maintains  a  good  name  there,  and 
commands  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow-men.  [Voices 
— "Give  us  his  name!"]  I'll  come  to  that  by  and  by. 
T  know,  fellow-soldiers,  that  so  dearly  does  that  man  love 
the  quiet  and  unostentatious  position  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, that  were  Congress  at  this  day  to  ofier  to  confer  upon 
him  a  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  our  army,  or  any 
other  trust  of  a  like  character,  that  he  would  refuse  it.  If 
he  has  served  his  country,  it  alone  is  satisfaction.  He  has 
but  discharged  his  duty.     [Applause.] 

Fellow-soldiers,  many  of  us  will  never  meet  each  other 
again  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  This  meeting  is  interesting 
to  me  —  more  so  than  any  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
ever  attend,  since  the  scenes  of  that  war.  We  have  all 
fought  our  last  fight  —  but  we  have  still  the  warfare  of  life 
before  us.  Let  us,  then,  so  contend  that  we  shall  win  a 
crown  of  victory,  and  be  led  by  the  eternal  Captain  of  our 
salvation  to  our  last,  our  eternal  home  in  heaven !  [Great 
applause,  and  cries  of   'Tell  us  the  name  of  that  boy.'] 
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Fellow-soldiers,  he  stands  now  before  you.    [Renewed  ap- 
plause, and  nine  cheers  for  General  Banney.] " 

In  1886,  General  Banney  was  induced  to  accept  the  post 
of  Brigadier-General  in  tiie  Missouri  militia;  which  he 
filled  with  honor  to  himself,  and  entire  acceptability  to  those 
under  his  command.  This  constitutes  the  only  military 
situation  he  has  consented  to  occupy  in  his  adopted  state. 

In  politics,  he  was  an  original  Jackson  democrat,  and 
until  the  American  party  was  organized  he  was  well 
known  as  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  of  the 
state.  He  was  among  the  first  to  enrol  his  name  upon  the 
records  of  the  party  to  which  he  is  now  attached,  and  of 
which  he  is  a  firm,  bold,  and  eloquent  advocate.  He  feels, 
as  do  his  brethren  everywhere,  all  over  America,  that  the 
safety  of  the  Union  and  of  the  nation  depends  upon  guard- 
ing the  ballot-box  from  the  inroads  that  are  being  made 
upon  it  by  the  influx  of  foreigners ;  opposition  to  extremists 
both  of  the  South  and  the  North ;  a  conservative,  peace- 
loving,  and  country-loving  band  of  patriots,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  their 
native  land.  In  his  youth,  he  fought  for  his  country ;  in 
his  manhood,  he  has  prayed  for  it ;  and  in  his  old  age,  he  is 
ready  to  die  for  it. 

The  same  influences  which  led  Gen.  Banney  to  battle  for 

his  country  when  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  summers  have 

again  brought  him  into  the  present  American  revolution ; 

and  to  an  immense  gathering  of  freemen  in  the  rotunda  of 

the  court-house  of  St.  Louis,  in  March,  1856,  who  had 

convened  to  ratify  the  American  nominations  for  President 

and  Vice  President,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

-i 

"  Americans  :  We  are  here,  not  as  Northern  men  from 
the  North,  not  as  Southern  men  from  the  South,  but  as 
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Union  men  of  the  United  States.  We  ro^ot  to  give  a  hearty 
sanction  to  the  Phikdelphia  nomination  of  President  and 
Vice  President 

''  Wo  have  had  bat  one  Washington  and  Jackson,  one 
Webster  and  Olay,  and  but  one  Calhoun. 

"  Fillmore  and  Donelson  are  good  men, —  the  best  in  the 
Union.  A  better,  a  stronger,  a  more  suitable  nomination, 
cannot  be  made  by  any  party,  nor  one  better  calculated  to 
succeed.  Three  times  in  my  life  I  have  rejoiced  with  ex- 
ceeding ereat  joy ;  first  when,  in  1814,  at  Plattsburgh,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  Americans  defeated  fourteen  thou- 
sand of  Lord  Wellington's  best  troops.'' 

Hf  m  m  at  * 

*<The  constitution  must  be  preserved  from  violation. 
The  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  slave  property 
is  nothins,  compared  with  the  worth  of  the  Union.  Ay,  can 
the  ten  mousand  millions  of  property  in  the  world  purchase 
of  us  the  fame  of  Washington,  or  *he  memory  of  York- 
town,  of  Monmouih,  of  Saratoga,  or  of  Plattsburgh  and 
New  Orleans  ?  No  !  the  Union  must  —  it  shall  —  it 
will  be  saved !  The  nation  looks  to  us  for  its  safety.  The 
good  men  of  the  North  will  help  us,  and  our  prospects  are 
good.  We  take  no  step  backward ;  our  platform  is  the  con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  states. 

*'  The  Christian  who  throws  away  his  Bible  has  no  re- 
ligioik  The  American  who  throws  away  the  constitution 
has  no  country.  Americans,  let  our  party  do  right,  and 
act  right,  if  the  heavens  fall ! 

"  The  third  time  of  my  joy  was  at  the  nomination  of 
Fillmore  and  Donelson.  My  reasons  are,  that  the  nominees 
are  worthy ;  that  the  country  looked  for  such  men,  with  the 
determination  to  elect  them." 

On  |he  4th  of  June,  1856,  the  American  party  of  Mis- 
souri held  a  mass  meeting  at  Hannibal^  in  that  state.  Gen. 
Banney  was  present  to  enforc^the  principle  that  ''  Ameri- 
cans alone  should  rule  America."    And  he  did  it  with  a 
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willf  Trhich  found  ita  way  with  electario  power  into  the  hearts 
of  thousaada.    He  told  the  people  that 

''  For  more  than  thirty  veare  he  was  a  consistent,  an  un~ 
flinching  democrat,  and  that  he  had  acted  with  them  in 
good  faith  as  long  as  they  had  continued  honest  and  pure  in 
principles;  but  two  years  ago  his  conviction  was  certain  that 
the  democratic  party  had  changed,  had  become  corrupt; 
and  he  had  done  what  every  honest  man  should  do, —  thrown 
himself  body  and  soul  into  the  great  American  cause ;  that 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  only  party  truly  national, 
and  truly  devoted  to  the  pre*ervation'of  this  Union," 

At  a  convention  held  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  October, 
1851.  a  member  from  St  Louis,  in  a  set  speech,  declared 
that  "  while  the  rains  of  heaven  were  refreshing  and 
fructifying  the  earth,  and  swelling  the  tide  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  thanked  his  God  that  not  one  drop  earns  from 
South  -  Jarolina  ! ! !  " 

Gen.  Banney,  his  personal  friend,  bom  in  New  England, 
l^t  loving  the  whole  Union,  rebuked  him,  with  this  signifi- 
CMit  language,  for  his  wanton  attack  upon  a  sister  state : 
"Why,  sir,"  said  be,  "attempt  to  goad  men  on. to  mad- 
ness, who  were  placed  under  different  circumstances  with 
ourselves,  and  of  which  we  know  but  little  ?  "  ',v j 

He  then  referred  to  the  glorious  history  of  this  chivalrio 
and  heroic  state, —  to  the  memory  of  Marion,  Sumpter, 
Greene,  and  others ;  to  the  bi^ttles  of  Yorktown,  Cowpens, 
and  the  Eutaw  Springs,  and  asked  the  President,  in  a  mild 
but  emphatic  manner,  if  all  these  were  to  be  forgotten.  He 
stated  that  there  was  one  delegate  in  that  assembly  whose 
body  had  been  scarred,  and  whose  limbs  had  been  disfigured, 
while  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Carolinian  against  our 
ancient  foe  in  the  war  of  1812. 

He  also  referred  to  the  choicest  blood  of  South  Carolina 
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which  had  enriched  the  plains-  of  Mexico,  and  said,  ''Mr*. 
President,  shall  we  he  no  longer  allowed  to  revere  and 
honor  these  events,  and  be  compelled  to  steel  our  hearts 
against  the  noble  actors  in  them  ? 

"  Sir,  the  rains  of  heaven,  falling  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  refreshing  and  fructifying  the 
soil  of  South  Carolina,  ran  some  of  it  down  her  rivers,  and 
some  of  these  '  drops '  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  sea 
that  floated  the  Constitution,  the  Guerriere,  the  Wasp,  and 
the  Hornet,  and  enabled  the  American  navy  to  obtain  vic- 
tory and  renown." 

Said  Gen.  Ranney,  "Is  this  gallant  state  to  be  made 
accountable  for  all  the  vagaries  of  some  of  her  Hotspurs, 
and  mistaken  friends  ? 

"  Why  not  attack  good  old  New  England,  the  land  of 
churches  and  school-houses,  and  make  her  accountable  for 
the  infamy  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the  infernal 
acts  of  her  hosts  of  abolitionists,  who  cast  aside  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  ridicule  our 
holy  religion?  No,  Mr.  President,"  said  Gen.  Ranney. 
**  I  love  New  England,  and  I  love  South  Carolina ;  and, 
with  all  their  faults,  I  will  love  them  still." 

As  president  of  the  Missouri  Bible  Society,  Gen.  Ran- 
ney is  also  known  for  his  distinguished  efforts  to  advance 
the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  diffuse  ita 
spirit  among  his  fellow-men. 

Gen.  Ranney  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  and  his 
industry,  intelligence,  and  energy,  have  more  than  supplied 
any  deficiency  of  early  culture ;  while  the  history  of  his 
life  is  replete  with  every  virtue,  and,  without  flaw  or  blem- 
ish, may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  every  American  patriot. 


